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struck by the force with which Signor Ferrero puts his argument 
and the admirable way in which he supports it (rom authorities. 
Other merits in the work can only be named — the insight into the 
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reproducing, in a great measure, the vivacity of the original.” 
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^ y Everywhere he gives us the impression of mastery of his com- 
plicated subject. iThe great jnerit of the book is that it is not only 
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taking specialist is of any use, if the specialist cannot write.” 
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trade in the ancient world is confident and learned in the .highest 
The Outlook. 
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CHAPTER I 

CLEOPATRA’S MARRIAGE 


The plan of the Parthian campaign — Antony resolves to 
marry Cleopatra — Octavianus prepares for a final campaign 
against Sextus Pompeius — ^The marriage of Antony and 
Cleopatra — Public opinion in Italy — ^The first epodes of 
Horace. 

Meanwhile, apparently in July 37, Jerusalem had fallen into 
the power of Herod and Sossius;* the conclusion of this struggle 
so far modified the situation as to make the trouble expended 
upon the convention of Tarentum partially unnecessary. The 
army which had been besieging Jerusalem was set free, and 
Antony, who had already transferred part of his naval expendi- 
ture to his colleague, was glad to save the pay and maintenance 
of the twenty-one thousand soldiers which he had proposed to 
borrow from Octavianus; he had now no further need of them to 
carry out Caesar’s plan, which was an application on a large 
scale of the advice vainly offered to Crassus by the King of 
Armenia in the year 55. The conquest of Persia could only 
be completed by the destruction of the Parthian army, and, in 
particular, of their famous cavalry with its marvellous skill in 
drawing the enemy from his base of operations, turning his 
positions, making frontal attacks and harassing his flanks, while 
avoiding any decisive conflict. How were these tactics to be 
avoided ? How could Antony oblige the Parthians to give 
battle at a short distance from his base of operations at a 
favourable place and moment ? Should he follow the route 

♦ This is the opinion of Kromayer, Hermes, xxix. p. 563 ft,, \^t the 
date is very disputable, and it seems to me fUfficult to reach any posi- 
tive conclusion. Cp. Van der Chijs, de Her^ Magno, pv 36. Gardt- 
hausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, ii. p. 118, n. xau " 

IV ■ *' Av; 
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2 XSREAl^ESS AND DECLINE OF ROME 

37 B.C. I. of Crassus and threaten Seleucia I The temporary occupation 
of the Mesopotamian towns would make no great <hfference to . 
the Parthians, while Seleucia was so far from the Euphrates 
>tHat a campaign in that direction would have provided the 
enemy with every opportunity for pursuing their favourite 
tactics, as indeed the disaster ^ Crassus had shown. Caesar 
had therefore resolved to invade Persia by a longer but safer 
route, on the north instead of the east ; in Armenia Minor, 
upon the table-land now known as the plateau of Erzeroum, he 
proposed to concentrate some hundred thousand legionaries 
and-oriental auxiliary troops, a large supply of provisions and 
an immense siege train ; from this point his march wpuld lie 
through rich and populous countries friendly to the Romans 
until he reached the Araxes, which formed the frontier of a 
great vassal state of the Parthians, Media Atropatene ; thence 
he would march upon the metropolis of Media, which was 
only some four hundred kilometres from the frontier.* If 
the Parthians came to the help of their vassal king, the Roman 
army would be able to fight decisive battles in a favourable 
situation with full protection for their rear ; if, on the other 
hand, the Parthians abandoned their vassal to his fate, Media 
would be made the first stage of the conquest and the base from 
which the Roman army would begin the invasion of Persia. 
Antony’s life of pleasure cannot have made him so effeminate 
as his biographers have asserted ; otherwise he would never 
have had the courage to begin so great an enterprise. He 
required, however, enormous sums of money for the soldiers 
whom he proposed to concentrate and for the supply of muni- 
tions and engines of war. At length he was reduced to the 
conviction that all his efforts to secure the necessary funds had 
been inadequate. His needs could not be supplied either by the 
new sovereigns whom he had enthroned in the east in the year 
39, or by his quaestors, who debased the silver coinage to strike 

* Suetonius. Cas, 44 : Patihis inf errs helium pir Armeniam 
minorem. For this account of Antony's war, I have followed in 
almost every instance the masterly reconstruction of Kromayer in 
Hermes, xxxi. p. /off; he seems to me to have sifted every grain of 
truth from the classical texts, and to have made every permissible 
conjecture. 
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the denarii intended for the payment of the legions,* or by the 37 b.c. 
petty raids upon which he constantly despatched detachments 
of his army. It was for this purpose that Antony then orde^ 

Canidius to lead six legions into the Caucasus to make war upon 
the Iberians and Albanians ; these legions were to live upon the 
country and to winter neat Ihe tableland of Erzeroum, where 
the army was to concentrate in the spring, t 

It was thus not men but money that Antony required to Antooy’s ’ 
carry out Caesar’s great project, which was to make him 
master of the empire. Octavianus was still poorer than himself Cleopatra, 
and therefore could not be of the smallest use, while Antony’s 
anger must have been aroused by the mistrust and duplicity 
which his colleague had displayed in the course of their bar- 
gaining ; he was obliged to swallow the affront which his 
brother-in-law had inflicted on him at Tarentum by forcing 
him to beg for an agreement which was much more advan- 
tageous to Octavianus than to himself. For this reason, on his 
short journey from Tarentum to Corfu, Antony considered 
that the moment had come for him to accept the offer which 
Cleopatra had made him and to become King of Egypt by 
marriage. X The man who is represented by ancient his- 
torians as the hero of a long love-story had contrived to endure 
three years of separation from Cleopatra ; he was returning to 
her, because she was the queen of the only eastern country 
which had not been desolated by civil war, and because at that 
moment his pecuniary anxieties had obliged him to resign part 
of his fleet to his colleague. This consideration alone is full 
reason for asking whether the famous love-story was not in-^ 
vented to conceal a much more serious struggle of political 
interests. It was not to satisfy a romantic passion for the 
Queen of Egypt that Antony was marrying Cleopatra ; his 
object was to join Egypt to the other countries which he 
governed and to draw as he pleased upon the treasury of the 
Ptolemies for the maintenance of his army and the execution of 
Caesar’s great project. In short, this action and indeed the 

* Cp, Pliny, N. H. XXXIII. ix. 132 ; Mommsen, Rom, Munzw. p. 743. 

t Dion, xlix. 24 ; Plutarch, Ant, 34 (who puts this event under a 
different date). 

X See the appendix^ 
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37 B.c. whole of Antonyms policy can be explained in connection with 
the conquest of Persia. 

DUadvantoges Unfortunately the dynastic marriage which this expedient 
nari^ge. iflvolved could not be reconciled with the Roman constitution 
or with the nature of proconsular authority, transformed as 
both had been by a century of political upheaval. Marriage 
with Cleopatra at that moment was a most serious and revolu- 
tionary act, even in so disturbed a period. It was a pro- 
ceeding against every tradition of Roman policy, and it was 
performed precipitately, as a matter of little importance, in 
defiance of class and traditional prejudices and with a disregard 
of consequences which only the most brilliant success could have 
justified. Greater men than Antony, possibly even Caesar, would 
have hesitated. However, when he reached Corfu, Antony sent 
Octavia and her children back to Italy * and sent Fonteius 
Capito to Alexandria with an invitation to Cleopatra to meet 
him in Syriat His dominating but ill-balanced character, the 
extraordinary good fortune which he had enjoyed in recent 
years, the vast confusion of an age when the impracticable 
might easily be mistaken for the actual, his foresight and at the 
same time his extravagant optimism induced him thus hurriedly 
to take a step which was to decide thewhole of his future career. 
Preparations Meanwhile in Italy Octavianus spent the last month of the 
^ainst^****”* year 37 in carrying out the agreement of Tarentum ; he 
Sextos. directed the comitia to pass a law prolonging the power of the 
triumvirs until January i, 32 b.c. and vigorously accelerated his 
preparations for the war against Sextus, which was to begin 
during the following year. There is no doubt that public opinion 
was as much opposed as ever to this project. The old Pompey 
remained an object of general admiration ; the misfortunes of 
the year 38 were regarded as an act of divine vengeance and as a 
sign of the divine protection enjoyed by the last scion of this 
noble and unfortunate family. Octavianus was gaining greater 
insight and strength of will with the course oL years and 
experience ; the beneficent influence of Livia, of his master 
Didymus Areus and of the more foresighted of his friends 


* Dion, xlviii. 54; Plutarch, Ani, 35. 
t Plutarch, Ant, 36. 
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had steadied his tendencies to violence and precipitation ; he 37 b.c. 
was anxious not to offend public feeling and possibly would 
have been ready to satisfy it if he could. At the same time the 
public admiration of Pompey meant danger to Caesar’s son, 
and the overthrow of Sextus thus became a vital necessity. 

Much as he wished to win the sympathy of the masses, he was 
again obliged to defy public opinion in the prosecution of this 
unpopular war. The extent of his preparations shows that 
he was anxious to justify his persistent opposition to public 
opinion by a rapid, striking and final success ; he was well 
aware that only so could he regain his hold of the people and that 
another failure would be fatal to him. He made an attempt 
to induce Lepidus to help with the ships and the sixteen 
legions at his disposal ; he completed the construction of the 
fleet and the harbour which Agrippa had begun ; it is likely 
that he studied the history of the first Punic War in which 
Sicily was attacked by sea and land, and drew up a plan of 
campaign calculated to crush these new Carthaginians. As 
many legions as possible were to be sent to the extreme point 
of Italy for transport to Sicily ; upon the same day Lepidus 
would start from Africa, Agrippa would leave Puteoli with his 
new fleet, and Statilius Taurus would leave Tarentum with 
Antony’s ships. The latter was a novus homo, one of the 
numerous young men of low birth who had made their way 
to Antony’s favour ; he had distinguished himself in war and 
Antony had therefore placed him in command of the fleet which 
was left in Italy. 

Thus both Antony in Syria and Octavianus in Italy wereAMisfortunes of 
extremely busy towards the end of the autumn of 37, when ^ ^ 
navigation and therefore the interchange of news between the 
two halves of the Roman world was interrupted. Antony was 
pushing on his expedition for the following year while awaiting 
the arrival of Cleopatra ; he ordered the Asiatic sovereigns to 
send men* provisions and supplies for the following winter to 
the Armenian plateau ; he deposed Polemo from the throne 
of Pontus for reasons unknown to us and replaced him by 
Darius ; he hastily followed the thread of a diplomatic intrigue 
which chance had put into his hands, in order to secure 
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supporters among the Parthian aristocracy ; these latter were 
displeased with the new king Phraates who had succeeded 
Orodes, when the latter abdicated in consequence of his over- 
whelming grief at the death of Pacorus.* Octavianus on his side 
succeeded, probably by promises, in obtaining what he wanted 
from Lepidus ; he expended great energy and care upon his 
preparations, attempting to rouse Africa and Europe against 
Sicily and to raise the courage of the soldiers who were depressed 
by former defeats and by adverse public opinion ; he told them 
that this war was necessary to complete the task of revenging 
Caesar, a task which he had regarded for eight years as a sacred 
duty incumbent upon his son. t He seemed, however, to be 
pursued by extraordinary ill-fortune. An epidemic decimated 
the crews of the fleet left by Antony at Tarentum during that 
winter and caused such ravages that twenty-eight ships were 
useless for want of men. t Menodorus had met some comrades 
of his former servitude in the house of the great Pompey at 
Rome, among the numerous freedmen who remained faithful 
to the memory of their illustrious benefactor ; he had been 
bitterly taunted for his treachery, had therefore resolved upon 
a second desertion and had fled to Sicily to rejoin his former 
master. § 

Absorbed by these anxieties, Octavianus had no idea that the 
series of Italian revolutions was to be followed by a further 
revolution in the east during the winter of 37-36; it was a 
movement of no less serious character, though unaccom- 
panied by war or massacre, and the outcome simply of one 
marriage. At the outset of the year 36, Antony and Cleopatra 
had celebrated their marriage at Antioch. || As a wedding 
present and as compensation for his drafts upon the treasury 
of Alexandria, Antony had given the queen certain lands 
belonging to the old kingdom of Egypt ; these he took from 
the domains of sovereign vassals and from Roman provinces. 

; 

♦ Cp. Dion, xlix. 23-24 ; Plutarch, Ant» 37 Justin, XLII. iv. ri. 

t Cp. Appian, B. C. v. 98. 

} Ibid. § Ibid, ; Dion, xlviii. 54. 

II In Syria, according to Plutarch, Ant, 36. Kromayer, Hermes, 
xxix. p. 571, who corrects the error of the historian Josephus, seems 
to prove that the gift was made during that winter. 
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They compriacd Cyprus,^ part of the Phoenician coast,, the 
valuable plantations of palm trees at Jericho, and certain dis- 
tricts of Cilicia and Crete, valuable for their forests.* On . 
her side, Cleopatra had followed the custom of the Egyptian 
kings when they contracted a new marriage and had inaugurated 
a new era, beginning to count the years of her reign from 
September i, in the year 37.! In short, the marriage had been 
celebrated with all the ceremony customary upon dynastic 
alliances, though the royal pair could not be regarded as 
absolutely equivalent to the preceding king and queen. In 
contracting this marriage Antony may have consented to merge 
his title as the queen’s husband with his pro-consular authority ; 
he had, however, no intention of abandoning the advantage 
which his pro-consular position would guarantee in other 
countries, for pro-consul was a title infinitely more formidable 

♦ For the mistakes of Plutarch, Dion, and Josephus on this subject, 
cp. Kromayer, in Hermes, xxix. p. 580 ff. 

j* Porphyrius Tyrius in MUller, F. H. G. iii. p. 724. Letronne, Recueil 
des inscriptions grecques et latines de VEgypte, Paris, 1842-1848, ii. 
p, 90 ff., with the help of coins has explained the passage of Porphyry 
and this event at Antioch, which is obscure in Plutarch's account, by 
showing that Antony married Cleopatra at that time. Kromayer, 
Hermes, xxix. p. 584, developing the theory of Letronne, has shown 
that the gifts made to Cleopatra were in connection with the marriage, 
and formed a wedding present. Letronne's explanation seems to me 
decisive, and is one of the most important discoveries concerning the 
history of this time, for it alone will explain to us the great riddle of 
the battle of Actium. S track’s objection that “ Antony was never 
King of Egypt ” is valueless, and only serves to prove once more the 
danger of following Mommsen’s method, and importing legal ideas of 
excessive rigidity into the study of revolutionary epochs. M. Bouch6 
Leclercq, in a most important note to his admirable Histoire des Lagides ^ 
(vol. ii. 257,n.i), has well said : ‘^Antony was never Governor of Egypt, 
and never assumed the title ... so much is certain ; it is also incon- 
testable that, from a strictly legal point of view, a calculation of his 
reigning years would have been an anomaly.” We are, however, in 
an age of revolution, when party leaders constantly have recourse 
to strange expedients, and are often obliged to evade the consequences 
of their own actions. Antony was anxious to satisfy Cleopatra, but 
did not proclaim his marriage lest he should outrage public feeling in 
Italy. The theory of M. Bouch6 Leclercq that Cleopatra struck these 
coins to provide her nation ” with tangible evidence of the accession of 
Antony as protector and sovereign of Egypt,” and that Antony did 
not go so far as to disavow the action, is highly ingenious and very 
probable. This political traxisaction is marked by equivocation in 
every feature. 


36 s,c. 
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than that of King of Egypt. Thus regardless of the incon- 
sistencies into which he plunged, he struck Egyptian coins bear- 
ing his effigy and that of Cleopatra, but styled himself triumtir 
and avroKparwpy the Greek translation of imperator; he did not 
assume the title of King of Egypt ; * he did not inform the 
Roman Senate of his marriage, nor did he divorc^ Octavia, 
whom he had married according to the sacred rites of Latin 
monogamy and who was carefully bringing up his children at 
Rome. He wished in short, as an eastern king, f to assume the 
right of possessing several legitimate wives, a right which 
Caesar is also said to ha'V^e thought of assuming. The fact is 
that Antony and Cleopatra respectively desired this extra- 
ordinary marriage for reasons purely personal ; each wished to 
make use of the other for purposes of self-interest and to pay 
the least possible price for the exchange of services ; Cleopatra 
wished to use Antony to extend her Egyptian kingdom and to 
crush the domestic opposition to her rule ; Antony needed 
Cleopatra to provide him with the necessary funds for his 
Parthian campaign. Though it was the beginning of an alliance 
between the two, it was also the beginning of a struggle, as one 
was bound to be the instrument and the victim of the other. 
At the outset Cleopatra certainly wished Antony to divorce 
Octavia and objected to his Persian campaign ; at first she 
pretended to yield to Antony’s wish, but immediately after 
the marriage she advanced fresh claims. She asked him to 
present her with further portions of territory and began to 
intrigue against Herod whom she wished to depose in order to 
seize Judea ; X she also coveted Arabia, Tyre and Sidon. § 
Antony, however, was still able to resist the charms of the 
cunning Egyptian and gave her nothing ; he even advised her 
not to interfere in the affairs of the tributary states ; || he also 
urged on his preparations. 

Octavianus must have been deeply vexed when he heard of this 
strange political marriage at the outset of the yecr 36. He 
was disturbed not so much by the insult to his sister as by the 

♦ Gp. Letronne, R., I. G. L. ii. 90 ff. 

I Plutarch, Ant, 36. 

i Josephus, B. J. VII. viii. 4 ; J. XV. iii. 5 and 8^ 

§ Ibid, A. J. XV. iv. i, || Ibid, A. J. XV. iii. 8. 
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^ * ' 

increase of powerwhieh the marriagewould bring to his brother- 36 b.c. 

in-law. Antony had added wealthy Egypt to his provinces 
and, if his Persian expedition was successful, would be infinitely 
more powerful than Octavianus or anybody else. For the 
moment there was nothing to be except to accelerate the 
progress of the Sicilian war, that it might be finished before 
Antony returned from Persia. However, Italy as a whole dis- 
played no great agitation in consequence of the marriage, al- 
though it was a further step towards that separation of east from 
west which was bound to ruin the mother city. Though dis- 
contented, the nation was crushed ; the outburst of fury which 
had shaken Rome in 39 could not be repeated ; the disinte- 
grating force of egoism continued its progress ; apart from the 
chief political cliques, the public, that is the remnants of the 
old and the rising social classes, were overcome by a vague but 
chronic disgust with the existing system, by an indefinite 
and irrational sympathy with the distant Sextus and by regret 
for the former generation, whose customs and political insti- 
tutions were both thought superior to the existing system. 

This feeling may have been sufficiently strong to secure a 
certain cohesion and moral unity among the majority excluded 
from power, but they were too weak to impress the leaders of 
the political cliques, who saw no reason to fear any further riots 
or explosions of popular feeling. Thus it was that Octavianus 
could prepare for his final revenge upon Sextus, in spite of the 
unpopularity of the war, while Antony could divide the 
empire by his strange marriage, against which not a single pro- 
test was uttered at Rome, either in the Senate or in the comitia. 

' Italy as a whole was reduced to the state of impotent exhaus- 'Ae *atire« 
tion, illustrated by the feeble and almost futile nature of the ^orac®.**** 
first poetical attempts of Horace ; Virgil, the peasant's son, 
confronting his task with the courage and patience with which 
his ancestors had tilled the soil, continued his Georgies, reading 
and consulfing numerous works, writing and rewriting at great 
length and preserving only his most perfect lines.* Horace, 
on the other hand, timid and vacillating as ever, ventured upon 
an imitation of the lambics of Archilochus, a metre which no 
♦ Donatus, p. 59 R., Gellius, N. A. xvii. 10 ; Quintilian, X. iii. 8. 
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Roman writer had yet used ; he Employed it, however, merely 
as a vehicle for certain recollections of the civil war, * for in- 
sulting an enemy of Virgil, t for the narrative of some trivial 
entanglement dating from three years back, % or for treating 
obscene or comical subjects, such as the love-affairs of old 
women, in which he consulted the coarseness of the prevailing 
taste. On this subject, indeed, he composed two epodes § of 
an obscenity almost unparalleled in literary history ; to heighten 
their interest he represented himself as guilty of crimes which 
were not rare at that time, but which he may not necessarily 
have committed in spite of his affirmation. The conciseness 
and vigour of his form is wonderful evidence of the consummate 
sense of language and style, of the power of terse and telling 
description, in which Horace surpasses any ancient poet. But 
the matter of these poems was insignificant. So also was that 
of the new satires which he then composed ; here he related 
another comical recollection of the civil war, || or described an 
improper adventure of the famous sorceress Canidia, 1 I or took 
pleasure in showing the importunity and jealousy to which his 
friendship for Maecenas exposed him.*’"' Finally he composed 
a new defence of his satires, in which he replied to accusations 
that he had made personal attacks and explained that his work 
was approved by Virgil, Plautius, Varius, Maecenas, Pollio and 
Messala.tt Even if he had attacked the most powerful members 
of Octavianus’ party, instead of the obscure nonentities which 
he satirised. It is probable that no other writer would have felt 
the need for self-justification in the public eye to this extent. 
On one occasion only did he make a small excursion into 
politics, when he wrote a lampoon upon a freedman who hadbe- 
come a military tribune in the army of Octavianus, JJ forgetting 
that a short time previously he had written a satire in which he 
boasted his own descent from a freedman. The fact is that 
Horace had not yet found his footing amid the general un- 
certainty and universal doubt, which allowed any o!ie in power 
to embark upon any adventure, though at his own risk and peril. 
The boldest enterprises could be undertaken, but woe to the 
unsuccessful leader of them. 

♦ Epodes, 13. 

§ Ibid, 8 and 12. 

♦* Ibid. i. o. 


t Ibid. 10. 

II Sat. i. 7. 
ft Ibid. i. 10. 


X Ibid. II. 

II Ibid. i. 8. 
tt Ebodes^ A. 



CHAPTER II 

THE PARTHIAN CAMPAIGN 

Antony starts from Syria with his army and reaches Asia 
Minor — The beginning of the war between Sextus Pompeius 
and Octavianus — ^Lepidus deranges the plans of Octavianus 
— Clever stratagem of Sextus Pompeius — Octavianus sur- 
rounded at Taormina — ^The retreat of Cornificius — Final 
defeat and flight of Sextus Pompeius — ^The difl&culties of the 
Parthian campaign — Antony is obliged to retreat — ^The 
reasons for his failure. 

Antony was the only triumvir who still retained any enter- 
prise or power of imagination. In March 36 he started with his 
army and with Cleopatra for Zeugma ;* there he left the queen, 
asserting that he intended to force the passage of the river, which 
was guarded ;t he may have left some legions on the Euphrates, 
and with ten legions and ten thousand cavalry t he began his 
march, about the middle of April. He had a journey of some 
nineteen hundred kilometres before him, § a five months^ 
undertaking. After crossing the Taurus he arrived at Melitene 
in the first days of May and proceeded to Satala, which was 
reached at the outset of June. Then he continued his long 
journey to the table-land of Erzeroum, where he found the whole 
of his great army gathered in June. The force included the 
six legions of Canidius, which had returned from the Caucasus, 

* Cp. Josephus. A. J. XV. iv. 3 ; B. J. I. xviii. 5. Strabo, XI. 
xiii. 4 (524). 

t Dion, xlix. 25 ; obviously, however, a feint was in question. Cp. 
Kromayer in^ermes, xxxi. p. loi. 
i This is a conjecture of Kromayer, in Hermes xxxi, p. 71- 
§ Strabo, XL xiii. 4 (524), and Plutarch, AnL 38, estimate eight 
thousand stades, that is, one thousand four hundred and forty kilo- 
metres from Zeugma to the Median frontier; Livy, 130, gives 
three hundred miles, or four hundred and forty-three kilometres from 
the capital of Media to the frontier. 

XX 
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Polemo, the new king of Pontus, Artabazes (or Artavasdes) the 
king of Armenia, who had come to meet him with part of his 
contingent (six thousand cavalry and seven thousand infantry), 
the smaller eastern contingents, the great siege train and all 
the camp followers and beasts of burden,* The remainder 
of the Armenian contingent seems to have been already on 
the frontier in readiness to enter Media.f The sixteen legions 
must have amounted to some fifty thousand men ; to these 
were added Antony’s cavalry, the contingents of the allies, 
amounting to some thirty thousand men t and the sixteen 
thousand cavalry of the Armenian king ; thus the whole army 
numbered a hundred thousand men and formed one of the 
greatest forces which the ancient world had seen. Before 
entering upon the campaign Antony reviewed the army and 
then began his final march upon the Median frontier ; he was 
accompanied by a brilliant staff of important Roman personages 
including Domitius Ahenobarbus and Quintus Dellius, a 
former officer of Cassius, who had entered Antony’s service. 

At this moment the government of the triumvirs was re- 
covering some of the ground that had been lost in the year 39 in 
the struggle against public opinion. Octavianus was beginning 
the war against Sextus Pompeius and his fears that Italy might 
attempt to thwart his plans had proved groundless. His 
careful arrangements were carried out to the letter ; on the 
appointed day, July i, 36, Lepidus left Africa with seventy 
ships of war, twelve legions and five thousand Numidian cavalry 
upon a thousand transport vessels. Taurus started from Taren- 
tum with two hundred ships and Octavianus, with Agrippa, 
left Puteoli with the remainder of the fleet, after a solemn 
libation to Neptune had been offered upon the flagship in 
which the admiral prayed the gods of the wind and of fair 
weather to support him in his effort to avenge his father, § 
Neptune, however, persistently favoured Pompey’s son and 
promptly disturbed the execution of these careful arrange- 
ments with a heavy gale and storm. Taurus was obliged to 


• Plutarch, Ant. 37. Cp. Kromayer, Hermes, xxxi. p. 82. 
t Cp. Kroma5rer, Hermes, xxxi. p. 83 ff. 
t Plutarch, Ant. 37. § Appiao, B. C. v. 98. 
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5ut back to Tarentum after a vain struggle with a contrary 36 b.c. 
vind ; Octavianus insisted upon continuing the crossing and 
)if Cape Palinurus lost twenty-six large vessels, a considerable 
lumber of smaller ships and was obliged to take refuge in a 
larbour.* Lepidus alone arrived in sight of Sicily at the end 
)f the third day with the loss of some ships, but on July 4 when 
le attempted to disembark at Lilybaeum (Marsala) he found 
limself unsupported and confronted by the enemy. However, 
le was able to land without difficulty. Sextus, who possessed 
)nly eight legions and about two hundred ships, was unable 
o face three simultaneous attacks ; he had therefore sent 
roops to Pantellaria and to the iEgatian islands, had fortified 
lumerous points on the coast and had left a legion at Lily- 
laeum. The main body of his troops was concentrated upon a 
riangle formed by Mylae (Milazzo), Cape Faro and Messina, 
vhere his fleet was waiting ; t in other words he was reserving 
lis strongest forces for Octavianus, whose attack was to be 
ixpected from this point and who was his best armed and most 
ormidable enemy. If he succeeded in defeating Octavianus, 
le might easily make some arrangement with Lepidus. 
l»epidus therefore had no difficulty in driving back the legion 
rationed at Lilybaeum. However, immediately after his 
iisembarkation, Lepidus found his further movements checked. 

Jpon receiving information of the damage which Octavianus 
lad suffered, Sextus Pompeius had sent a certain Papias with 
)art of the fleet against Lepidus. Papias did not arrive in 
ime to prevent Lepidus from landing t but he was able to 

* Dion, xlix. i ; Appian, B. C. v. 98. 

t Dion, xlix. 2 : 6 Sefros, airos fi€v iv Mccro’^v;/ rov 

UdrrXovu airrov rrjpwv^ fie 'XypitrTrq. ArfpMxdprfv dv$opp.€iv iv MvXatf, 

KiXevatv . . . Appian B. C., v. 97 : to he dpiarov rov vavriKov iv 
decrtrrivu frvveixfv ... v. 105 : arrpaTov he ini uerdyrrov rrjs 'SiKeXias 
rXeova lhav (Octavianus) iv re IleXotyptdhi Kai MvXais Koi Tvvhapihi . . . 

These fragments of information, given at different moments of the 
var, show us that Pompeius* strategical arrangements were as stated 
Q the narrative. 

X Appian does not state with any clearness what measures of defence 
lextus had taken against Lepidus. In v. 97, he says that a certain 
^lennius was sent against him ; in v. 104, he suddenly brings the 
tdmiral Papias on the scene, who destroyed part of the fleet of Lepidus 
after the disembarkation of the latter ; he adds that Lilybaeum was 
attacked by land, not by Plennius but by Tisienus. This Tisienus 
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36 Bx. intercept four of his legions, which had started somewhat later, 
and in a bloody naval combat annihilated two legions and sank a 
large number of transport ships with provisions and munitions 
of war.* Alarmed by this attack upon his rear and informed 
of the losses which Taurus and Octavianus had sustained, 
Lepidus prepared to defend himself in Lilybaeum. 

Octaviaoni Thus a few days after this vigorous opening to the campaign, 
hu forcir* every one had been reduced to complete inactivity. Sextus 
could not venture to seize the opportunity for an attack upon 
Octavianus ; he knew that his forces were too inferior to risk a 
blow, though success might have changed the situation. He 
preferred to wait, imagining that Octavianus* losses were 
very considerable and trusting that he would defer the 
campaign until the following year.t Much might happen 
within twelve months. He therefore remained at Messina on 
the alert. Meanwhile Statilius Taurus stayed at Tarentum; 
Octavianus and Agrippa were repairing their fleet at Cape 
Palinurus, while Lepidus was waiting inactive at Lilybaeum 
until his allies could once more take the sea.t Sextus, however, 
was mistaken in his hopes that Neptune would protect him for 
another year. Octavianus realised that to postpone the war 
for another twelve months would expose him to universal 
ridicule, after his ceremonious opening of the campaign. 
Though public opinion in Italy had hitherto been indifferent, 
the news of this initial failure had caused some sensation ; 
great demonstrations against Octavianus had been made at 

was doubtless the general whom Dion calls Callus as Dion, in xlix. 8, 
gives his name in full as Tisienus Callus. Were Tisienus and Plennius 
one and the same person ? As for Papias, it is obvious that his inter- 
ference in the struggle was the result of sudden decision, for Appian 
clearly says, in chap, xcvii., that Sextus intended to keep his fleet 
{apuTTov Tov vavTiKov) at Messina and to oppose Lepidus only 
by land. It seems to me very probable that at the outset of the 
campaign Papias was at Messina under the orders of Sextus, who 
sent him against Lepidus when he heard that Sextilius Taurus and 
Octavianus were detained by the damage sustained dugng the storm. 
Thus we have the reason why Papias could not attack Lepidus, who 
had already landed, and was only able to destroy that part of his fleet 
which formed the rear-guard of the expedition. 

♦ Appian, B. C. v. 104. t v. 100. 

X This is a reasonable conjecture, as it explains why we have no 
information of bis movements at this time. 
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Rome and disturbances had occurred** The struggle must 
therefore be decided this year. With the help of Agrippa, 
Octavianus strove to repair his damaged fleet as far as possible ; 
the sailors who had survived the wreckage of their ships were 
sent to Tarentum to man Antony’s twenty-eight vessels, which 
were lying empty in that harbour. Octavianus despatched 
Msecenas to Rome to suppress the disturbances ; t he sent 
despatches to Lepidus ordering him to follow the road from 
Lilybaeum to Messina along the southern and eastern shores 
of the island and to pass through Agrigentum, Catania 
and Taormina, where he was to await the landing of the 
troops which were to be transported by the fleet at Tarentum. t 
He himself proposed in conjunction with Agrippa, to seize the 
islands of Lipari, Milazzo and Tyndaris, that he might disem- 

* Appian, B. C. v. 99. Cp. Appian, v. 112, 

t Appian, B. C. v. 99. 

J Appian, B. C. v. 103, says that Octavianus. ** having gone to Vibo, 
ordered Messala to cross to Sicily with two legions, to join the army oi 
Lepidus and to establish himself in the gulf near Taormina.’* Thus 
it is obvious that at the*outset of the war Octavianus desired Lepidus 
and his army to seize Taormina, and to await reinforcements from 
Italy with the object of attacking Sextus upon that side ; this opera- 
tion could only be performed if I^epidus went by the road stated in 
our narrative, through Agrigentum and Catania. Lepidus, however, 
did not perform this march, as we hear nothing of him during the 
fighting about Taormina, nor, indeed, throughout the war until its 
closing stages. At the close of the war we shall see him join hands 
with Octavianus, according to Dion at Artemisium, close to Milazzo 
(xlix. 8). Appian gives a further detail which is obscure, and names 
the territory of the na\a«rn;i/ot (?) as the place of meeting — 
B. C. V. 117 ; however, he confirms Dion’s narrative with the state- 
ment that the meeting of the two generals was accomplished while 
Octavianus was operating between Tyndaris and Milazzo upon the 
northern coast of Sicily. This is equivalent to saying that Lepidus 
came from Lilybaeum by the other and shorter road which follows the 
northern coast of the island, through Palermo. If Lepidus took this 
route, we can understand why Octavianus’ original plan was not cairried 
out ; but we still have to explain why Lepidus was unwilling to follow 
:he other road to Taormina and to attack Sextus upon the other flank. 
Dion, xlix. 8, gives an explanation which also provides a strong argu- 
nent in support of our hypothesis. “ Lepidus . . . had dissensions 
vith Caesar. * Lepidus asserted that, though Caesar’s colleague, he 
vas not allowed a due share in the direction of operations ; Caesar 
;ontinually used him as a lieutenant. Therefore he inclined to Sextus, 
ind opened secret negotiations with him.” Lepidus thus declined to 
:arry out Octavianus’ plan in order to show that he was not a mere 
fubordinate and to hinder his prospects of success. 


36B.C. 
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36 BX. bark another army upon the northern coast and blockade Sextus 
Pompeius in the extreme point of the island. While these 
preparations were in progress, Menodorus arrived with some 
ships and once more offered his services to Octavianus in anger 
at the very reasonable distrust of Sextus, who had preferred to ' 
use an unknown leader like Papias for the expedition against ' 
Lepidus. Octavianus welcomed him but entrusted him with no 
responsible post ; * this was the sole punishment inflicted upon 
this freedman for his treachery, in a state which for centuries 
had considered merciless severity to ungrateful freedmen as 
the first social duty of the upper classes. This fact alone will 
demonstrate to what an extent discipline and authority had 
been relaxed during the civil wars. Such clemency would have 
been regarded as criminal or foolish two centuries earlier. 

Lepidus faUs At the close of July Octavianus made a fresh start with the 
to co-operate, gj^jpg vvhich he had repaired as best he could; Taurus was 
anchored in the Gulf of Squillace and the troops were concen- 
trated at the extremity of Italy.! This combined movement 
was once more deranged, not by stress of weather but by the 
bad faith of Lepidus. Irritated by the lack of consideration 
which his two colleagues showed for him, he was especially 
angry with Octavianus, who treated him with vast conde- 
scension, though much the younger man; he therefore con- 
ceived the idea of showing his equality and his independence j 
he marched upon Messina but instead of following the road pre- 
scribed by Octavianus, he took the other road along the northern 
coast of the island by way of Trapani, Partinico, Palermo and 
Cefalu. The plan as originally conceived was thus rendered 
impossible and when Octavianus reached Vibo (Bivona) Jie 
was obliged to rearrange his combinations. Agrippa was now 
to carry out their proposed movement by himself, to seize the 
Lipari Islands, and to harass the enemy’s fleet from Milazzo to 
Tyndaris, thus preventing Sextus from protecting the coast 
as far as Taormina ; J when the sea passage had thus been 

* Dion, xlix. i ; Appian, B. C. v. 100-102 ; Orosius, VI. xviii. 25. 

t Appian, B. C. v. 103. 

X Appian, B. C. v. 103. definitely says, that the encampment 
at Taormina to threaten Messina was to be made by Lepidus and 
Messala ; he does not, however, explain why two chapters later 
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opened, Octavianus would seize the moment to disembark at 36 b.c. 
Taormina the five or six legions (the exact number is unknown) 
which were waiting *Dn the shore of the Gulf of Squillace ; he 
would then begin the attack upon Messina which he had 
wished to entrust to Lepidus and Messala. 

.The plan'^as well conceived but its success depended upon Naval battle 
the utmost e»er]^y, rapidity and presence of mind on the part MUaaao. 
of Octavianus and Agrippa. Sextus was at Messina with the 
main body of his fleet and Democares at Milazzo with thirty 
ships.* Octavianus went to Squillace and took command of the 
fleet ; Agrippa seized the Lipari Islands without difficultyt 
and began to harass the enemy with feints and skirmishes, to 
prevent ^Sextus from turning his attention to the other coast.! 

Finally he left the island of Vulcano one morning with half 
his fleet, intending to surprise Democares off Milazzo. To 
his great surprise he perceived that Democares had already 
received a first reinforcement of forty ships and a second of 
seventy ships, under the orders of Sextus himself. § It seemed 
that Sextus was committing the very mistake to which Agrippa 
wished to drive him and was leaving Messina. Agrippa imme- 
diately sent a small vessel to Octavianus to inform him that Sextus 
had evacuated Messina ; he called up the rest of his fleet and 
resolved to protract the engagement as long as possible, that 

he represents Octavianus as resolved to go to Taormina in person at the 
head of a small army. The refusal of Lepidus which we have assumed, 
relying upon Dion’s text (see preceding note), entirely explains this 
change of plan, which could have been made only to meet a serious 
difficulty. In fact, the disembarkation under such conditions was a 
most dangerous operation, and Agrippa and Octavianus would have 
been guilty of sheer madness had they run the risk, when they had^ 
already one army in Sicily under Lepidus, if Lepidus had been willing 
to move. The bad faith or the obstinacy of that general obliged them 
to separate and attempt this audacious stroke, which nearly ended in 
utter disaster. In short, the refusal of Lepidus profoundly disturbed 
the whole plan of campaign, and the history of the war is obscure in 
the narratives of Dion and Appian, because they have neglected 
this most important fact and have failed to realise the equivocal action 
of Lepidus. • 

♦ Dion, xlix. 2 ; Appian, B. C. v. 105, gives more details. 

t Appian, B. C. v. J05, says that Agrippa took Stromboli and 
Vulcano, probably because these were the only two islands which were 
garrisoned. 

^ Dion, xlix. 2. § Appian, B. C. v. 105. 

IV 
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Octavianus might have time to disembark and begin a vigorous 
attack.* Agrippa’s vessels had been built especially for war and 
were almost entirely of heavy tonnage, provided with towers 
and powerful artillery ; they were the ironclads of the age. 
The fleet of Sextus, on the other hand, was composed of vessels 
corresponding to our cruisers ; they were almost all mer- 
chant ships which had been transformed to ships of war and 
were therefore shorter, less protected and less well armed but 
speedier and more easily manoeuvred. The vessels of Sextus 
therefore dashed upon the long oars of the enemy’s ships, 
attempting to break their rudders and to attack them on the 
bows or stei^n, while Agrippa’s ships attempted to harpoon these 
greyhounds of the sea, or to drive them away with a rain of 
missiles.t It was a long duel between strength and skill and 
in the evening Sextus Pompeius retired in good order to the 
harbours of Milazzo with the loss of some thirty of his little 
vessels. The battle was thus indecisive. 

Though Octavianus had received Agrippa’s message, he 
had been unable to act with the necessary speed. During the 
day he had embarked three legions upon his ships, comprising a 
thousand light infantry and two thousand disbanded veterans 
to whom lands in Sicily had been promised ; t it was not until 
the evening § that he reached Leucopetra (Capo dell’ armi) ; 
there he waited in the doubt and anxiety which often overcame 
him when he was obliged to carry out a well arranged and com- 
prehensive plan. He hesitated whether to make for Taormina 
and disembark during the night or to wait till the next day. 
While Octavianus was thus hesitating at Leucopetra, Agrippa, 
who had lost five large ships, was much disturbed by . the 
strange tactics of the enemy and by the readiness with which 
he had abandoned Messina. He thought that Sextus con- 
cealed some stratagem behind his sudden declaration of defeat ; 
he wished to continue the pursuit without delay, even if he 
were obliged to spend the night anchored in the^open sea, or to 
continue the battle during the darkness.|| Unfortunately his 


♦ Appian, B. C. v. 106. 
J Appian, B. C. v. no. 


t Ibid. ; Dion, xUx. 3, is less detailed. 
§ Ibid, V. 109. II Ibid. V, io8. 
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friends urged the exhaustion of the sailors and the danger 36 b.c. 
of spending the night in the open sea. Agrippa was obliged to 
recognise the truth of these representations and returned to the 
island of Vulcano,* intending to threaten Milazzo and Tyn- 
daris the following day and thus to keep Sextus Pompeius on 
the spot. He thought that Octavianus would have already 
disembarked his troops. 

Agrippa^s anxiety was well founded ; Octavianus had post- The ftraUgem 
poned the disembarkation till the next dayt and the appearance ®^^®*^** 
of Sextus Pompeius off Milazzo, the battle and his retreat, were 
merely a feint intended to entrap his rival. Sextus wished 
Octavianus to believe him occupied elsewhere and intended to 
surprise him as soon as he had disembarked at Taormina and to 
seize his person. If Octavianus could be removed, Sextus 
might always count upon his popularity to help him to an 
agreement with Antony and the others. He had therefore 
sent a powerful force of infantry and cavalry to Taormina ; 
on the evening of the naval battle he had pretended defeat and 
had withdrawn, intending to keep an eye upon Octavianus 
and to descend upon him at Taormina the next day, during his 
disembarkation.! During the night events went exactly as 
Sextus wished. Agrippa was dissuaded from pursuing his first 
and excellent idea ; Octavianus, who probably received news 
of the naval battle during the night, imagined that Agrippa 
had won a victory and resolved to sail for Taormina the next 
day, while Agrippa was attacking Tyndaris ; the force which 
Sextus had sent to Taormina had time enough to reach the 
town and to prepare for the reception of Octavianus and his 
troops. Consequently in the afternoon, when the soldiers of 
Octavianus had disembarked and were beginning to construct 
their camp, they were suddenly alarmed by the appearance of 
the fleet of Sextus at sea, while bodies of infantry and cavalry 
surrounded the town upon every side.§ The nature of the 
trap was imiflediately obvious to every one, but Octavianus, as 
usual, lost his head and made no effort to organise a defence ; 

♦ Appian, B. C. v. 108 ; Dion, xlix. 4, gives another version. 

t Appian, B. C. v. 109. } Ibid. 

g Ibid, v, 109-110 ; Dion, xlix. 5, 
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36 B.c. had the enemy attacked more vigorously or the light lasted 
longer, his force would probably have been annihilated. For- 
tunately nightfall cut short the confused struggle which was 
raging around the town ; but it brought no counsel to the timid 
general. Octavianus found himself surrounded, knew nothing 
of Agrippa’s movements and realised that the chief object of 
Sextus was to seize himself ; he therefore abandoned all thought 
of preparation for the morning struggle and devoted his atten- 
tion to saving himself by abandoning his army. This alone can 
explain his desperate resolve to attack the enemy’s fleet the 
next day and to open a way of escape by sea. During the 
night, while the soldiers were completing the camp, Octavianus 
surrendered the command of the army to an officer named 
Cornificius and ordered the fleet to prepare for a start ; at 
daybreak he hoisted his ensign upon his ship and fell upon the 
fleet of Sextus.* The fleet of Sextus was less numerous but 
better commanded ; it withstood the shock and routed the 
fleet of Octavianus. Sixty vessels were captured and the re- 
mainder fled in disorder.t 

^grippa’s However, Octavianus once again escaped and reached a soli- 

ror^ficiulh^* tary bay in the evening with one ship, where he was welcomed 
by Messala, who was guarding the coast ; J though he had once 
more ignominiously failed, he had none the less shattered the 
hopes of Sextus. Nothing could save the son of Pompey 
but the death of Octavianus ; the ultimate defeat of Sextus 
in a regular war was inevitable, notwithstanding the mistakes 
of his opponents, simply because his forces were hopelessly 
outnumbered. During the two days conflict at Taormina, 
Agrippa had seized not Milazzo but Tyndaris ; § under the 

* Appian, B. C. v. in, and Dion, xlix. 5, give very brief descrip- 
tions. But everything points to the fact that Octavianus showed incom- 
petence and fear, otherwise with his larger force he should not have 
lost so many ships. 

I When Octavianus restored Antonyms fleet, sixty vessels were wanting 
(Appian, B. C. v. 139 : 70 out of 130) ; most of these vr;ssel3 were lost 
in this battle, the only engagement fought by this fleet. 

I Appian, B. C. v. 112. 

§ Appian, B. C. v. 109, describes the first attempts to capture 
Tyndaris ; from chap. 1 1 5 it seems that Agrippa had already seized 
Milazzo ; chap. 116, however, shows that Milazzo was still in the 
power of Sextus Pompeius at the time when Tyndaris was used for 
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eyes of Sextus he began to transport soldiers into Sicily ; mean- 36 b.c. 
while Lepidus, though with great deliberation, was approach- 
ing Tyndaris with his army, while Cornificius, to avoid starva- 
tion in his camp near Taormina, started for Milazzo, which he 
believed Agrippa had captured. Octavianus soon recovered 
from his fright ; he realised that if Cornificius could be saved, 
his failure would be in great part repaired ; he therefore ordered 
Agrippa to send troops from Tyndaris to meet Cornificius. 

Cornificius marched for four days, fighting incessantly under 
the utmost privations, unaware of the attempts made to help 
him and obstinately pursued by the enemy ; at the end of the 
fourth day he was about to yield in exhaustion, when suddenly 
the enemy took flight. Agrippa’s three legions had arrived 
under the orders of a certain Laronius, another of the nonen- 
tities suddenly raised to high command amid the confusion 
of those years.* 

Thus Octavianus had failed in his attempt to attack Sextus Final defeat 
Pompeius upon two sides simultaneously, but notwithstanding 
his ill fortune and his errors he had contrived to throw an army 
into Sicily. From that moment numerical force became 
decisive. Day by day fresh troops disembarked at Tyndaris 
to swell the army. Sextus Pompeius concentrated all his forces 
and did his best to hamper the disembarkation and the enemy’s 
operations ; t however, he soon realised, when Lepidus joined 
the troops in waiting at Tyndaris, that though he might delay 
his defeat for a few days, it was none the less inevitable. He 
could only prevent the continual disembarkation of troops in 
Sicily by the capture or destruction of the enemy’s fleet ; he 
therefore resolved upon this last and desperate alternative and 
sailed out at the end of August t with about a hundred and 
eighty ships to attack off Naulochus an enemy whose force was 
far greater and was inspired by the confidence of victory. 

Sextus was defeated ; a hundred and sixty of his ships were 

the disembarkation of Octavianus* troops. It was therefore captured, 
as Appian shows, B. C. v. 1 16 ; apn 6 * Ay plirnas Tvvdapida elXrjcfxi, 

♦ Appian, B. C. v. 113-115 ; Dion, xlix. 6-7. 

t Appian, B. C. v. 1 16-1 18 ; Dion, xlix. 8. 

X The C. I. L., x. 8375, tells us that Pompeius* army surrendered to 
Lepidus on September 3. 
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destroyed or captured and with the seventeen which remained 
he fled to Messina ; there he embarked his treasures and his 
daughter and sailed for the east. Democares perished in the 
battle and Apollophanes surrendered.* Thus v/ith infinite 
trouble Octavianus completed his inglorious conquest of Sextus 
Pompeius. 

During the course of the Sicilian war, Antony had reviewed 
his troops upon the plateau of Erzeroum and had despatched 
them to the Median frontier by two different routes.t The 
siege train included engines of enormous size, which were 
transported with immense trouble and difficulty.! The con- 
tingents from Armenia and Pontus with two legions under the 
command of Oppius Statianus took the easier but longer route 
along the valley of the Araxes ; Antony with the remainder 
of the army followed a more direct but more difficult route. 
In this way he reached the Median frontier towards the end of 
July. After-events show that he should have awaited the other 
army corps in order to invade the enemy^s country with the 
whole of his forces ; however, he marched without delay upon 
Phraaspa, the capital of Media Atropatene, some days in front 
of his siege train and rear-guard. Possibly misleading intelli- 
gence had induced him to believe that in the absence of the 
kings of Media and Parthia, he might easily surprise the capital, 
or possibly, In view of the situation in Italy, he was anxious to 
conclude the war as soon as possible and to return in triumph. 
In any case his action was a grave mistake. He reached the 
metropolis towards the end of August without observing any 
sign of the enemy ; but though the Parthian cavalry could not 
operate with any facility amid the hills of Media, those obstacles 
afforded easy cover for a large army and every facility for 
observing the movements of an enemy who could not venture 
to rely upon information derived from the inhabitants. Thus, 
while Antony was drawing his siege lines around Phraaspa, 
the king Phraates passed unobserved behind him'^with a large 
force of cavalry and attacked at Gazaca the second army which 

* Appian, B. C. v, 1 19-122 ; Dion, xlviii. 8-1 1. 
t Cp. Kromayer, Hermes, xxxi. p. 84. 

i Bouchd Leclercq, Histoire des Laeides, ii. Paris. IQ04. D. 2 ^ 0 . 
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was escorting the siege train. From this point the course of 36 b.c. 
events is somewhat obscure. It may be that the King of Armenia 
was guilty of that duplicity which constantly characterised the 
action of eastern monarchs during military operations ; possibly 
also the Pontus contingent, which had been something of a 
makeshift, proved useless. In any case the siege train was 
captured and destroyed, the troops of Oppius were crushed and 
Polemo was captured ; the King of Armenia, in real or pre- 
tended dismay, returned to his own country, taking with him 
the best part of the cavalry and that best practised in the 
enemy’s tactics.* 

Antony, however, courageously resolved to continue the Antony 
siege, though deprived of his engines of war ; he hoped that 
he might be able to force a decisive engagement with the 
Parthian army, which had now returned to Phraaspa and was 
continually wandering about his lines, harassing his operations 
and yet avoiding any decisive conflict. The legion was a 
powerful instrument of war but was useless against so mobile a 
foe. Antony made several attempts to force a battle ; on one 
occasion he retired a day’s march from the town with the whole 
of the cavalry, with ten legions and three pretorian cohorts ; he 
collected enormous quantities of provisions and laid waste the 
surrounding country ; he then pretended to have been seized 
with panic in the course of a skirmish. The Parthians were 
deceived and began the attack, expecting to repeat the success 
of Carrhae. However, as soon as they perceived that the legions 
stood firm and were ready to attack in turn, they retreated 
precipitately. The infantry pursued them some ten kilo- 
metres and the cavalry about thirty, but to no purpose ; very 
few were killed or captured.t Antony was thus obliged to 
resume his siege operations, in the hope that the Parthians 
would attack the Roman troops to relieve the town from the 
last extremity of famine. However the month of September 
passed by ;*t the besieged made constant sorties, § proving that 

♦ Plutarch, Ant. 38-39 ; Dion, xlix. 25, 

t Plutarch, Ant. 39, 

X Ibid. Ant. 40 : u€Ta (bOivoirtapiv^v lariutpicuf. See Kromayer, in 
Hermes, xxxi. p. 92. 

§ Plutarch, Ant. : Dion. xlix. 16. 
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neither their courage nor their supplies were deficient ; the 
siege operations were hampered by the loss of material while the 
October rains and fogs were beginning. As the neighbourhood 
had been completely ravaged, it was necessary to send detach- 
ments far and wide to secure provisions.* Constantly on the 
alert and exhausted by arduous toil, the army was worn out by 
fatigue and famine. Antony, however, held out ; he main- 
tained discipline with the greatest vigourt and resolved to put 
the patience of his enemies to the test ; notwithstanding their 
rapidity of movement and their courage they had no experience 
of a winter campaign. 

Exhausted as was the Roman army, Phraates also grew uneasy 
at the days grew shorter and Antony displayed no intention of 
raising the siege.J Phraates would not risk a battle and 
eventually had recourse to the perfidious device so successfully 
adopted by the Surena ; he spread reports among the wearied 
soldiers that the Parthian king was ready to conclude an 
honourable peace if Antony would meet his wishes. Foraging 
detachments no longer encountered armed and hostile troops, 
but quiet bands of horsemen, who approached with demonstra- 
tions of friendship while their officers attempted to begin con- 
versation, telling them that the Parthians were anxious for 
peace. This news soon ran through the wearied army and was 
hailed with extreme delight ; Antony himself was shaken for 
the moment ; doubting the good faith of the enemy, he 
opened an inquiry into the truth of the current rumours and 
eventually offered Phraates terms of peace if he would restore 
the standards and the prisoners taken from Crassus. As he 
could not conquer Persia and would not return home empty 
handed, he required these poor symbols of military honour. 
Phraates returned a refusal and said that he would undertake 
not to harass the retreat if Antony would retire without delay ; 
but would make no further concession. § The town main- 
tained an obstinate resistance, the soldiers were' exhausted, 
winter was approaching and the task of procuring supplies 

♦ Plutarch, Ant, 40 ; Dion, xlix. 26. 

t Dion, xlix. 26-27. 

} Plutarch, Ant, 40 ; Dion, xlix. 27. 

§ Plutarch, Ant, 40. 
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became increasingly difficult. Apart from retreat there were 36 b.c. 
but two alternatives open to Antony; he might spend the 
winter in the snow before the town or attempt some bold 
stroke and retire to a distance in search of provisions and 
shelter in the possibility of forcing a decisive battle.* Antony 
saw the exhaustion and despondency of his troops and perhaps 
remembered the empire in its death throes calling for his 
guidance and ready to believe in his destruction at the news of 
the smallest reverse. Towards the end of October he accepted 
the proposals of Phraates and gave orders for retreat. 

Phraates, however, proposed to repeat the treachery of The perils of 
the Surena and to harass the retiring enemy without mercy ; 
his designs might have succeeded, had they not somehow 
been suspected by Antony before his departure. He 
therefore resolved not to follow the route by which he had 
come, but to choose a more mountainous path, almost 
impossible to cavalry. This may have been the route which 
now passes through Tabriz and meets the Araxes at Julfa. 

Phraates, however, did not wholly abandon his project and 
on the third day began to harass the Roman army during its 
perilous march of twenty-four days. Danger and privation, 
however, evoked in Antony for the last time his undeniable 
powers of leadership. Ever ready to hasten with supports 
wherever the army was threatened by the mobile enemy, either 
in front or in the rear, encouraging his men by words and hy 
example, gaily sharing every danger and every privation, ht 
maintained the courage of his troops. Though provisions 
were exhausted and the soldiers subsisted for a time on roots 
and brackish water, the army resisted, not only the constant 
attacks, but the far more dangerous and insidious peace proposals 
which had destroyed the army of Crassus. In vain did the 
enemy promise to cease their onslaughts if the Roman arm) 
would abandon the barren and exhausting mountain routes foi 
the well watered and fertile plains. Deaf to these deceitfu 
promises, united, ever ready to fight, even making counter- 
attacks upon the enemy from time to time, the Roman arm) 
brought the eagles safely across the Araxes. Twenty thousanc 
* Bouch6 Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, ii. Paris, 1904, p. 200. 
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36 B.c. legionaries or auxiliary troops and four thousand cavalry 
had perished in the course of the expedition. If Antony had 
failed in the task of conquering Media, Phraates had been unable 
to repeat the massacre of Carrhae.* 

The eaases of Antony, remembering Caesar^s example, sent a report of his 

faiinrof expedition to the Senate, announcing a complete success.! No 
doubt he lied with the habitual effrontery of the politicians of 
the age ; granting, however, that his account was false, the judg- 
ment passed upon the expedition by ancient and modern his- 
torians has been unduly severe.! Antony committed but one 
real blunder, when he allowed Phraates to seize his siege train. 
In other respects it must be admitted that the strategical plan 
was magnificent in its design and excellently conceived ; nor is 
this surprising, since Csesar was its author. It must be ad- 
mitted that Antony showed much audacity in beginning the 
enterprise, that his preparations were most carefully made and 
that he gave proof of great energy and activity during his 
leadership of so numerous a force. He had made a march of 
enormous length with rapidity and without a check, and had 
succeeded in bringing his army into safety after a most diffi- 
cult retreat of some three hundred miles. He had indeed 
been unable to capture Phraaspa or to force the Parthian army 
to an engagement which he would have won, but it may be 
asked whether others, even Caesar himself, would have been 
more successful. We can give neither denial nor affirma- 
tion with any confidence. Caesar himself was almost beaten in 
his war with Vercingetorix because he could not induce the 

♦ Plutarch, Ant. 41-50 ; Dion, xlix, 28-31. 

t Dion, xlix. 32. 

J Cp. the fine defence by Kromayer, in Hermes, xxxi. p. 90 fi. 
M. Bouch6 Leclercq, in his Histoire des Lagides, adheres more nearly 
to the traditional account. He says (ii. p. 259; that Antony committed 
an " initial error in leaving Syria too late, and that this mistake 
increased the consequences of the other “ yet more grievous mistake 
which he committed in embarking upon an adventure without due 
consideration of the risk. Such a general as Alexander would have 
extricated himself by some bold stroke to atone for his foolishness, 
without looking behind him." This may be true, but we should 
remember that Alexander had no need to look behind him ; his rear 
was not disturbed by so tremendous a coup d'itat as the triumvirate 
and the proscriptions. It should be remembered that Antony had 
only a revolutionary army with which to conduct this war. 
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enemy to give battle by besieging his towns. His eventual 36 b.c. 
triumph was due to the fact that an engagement was forced 
upon the enemy, not by himself but by the political situation in 
Gaul. In any case, granting that Antony made mistakes, the 
true reason for his failure is to be sought in the political situa- 
tion of the Roman empire and in those incidental difficulties 
for which no human foresight could have provided. The 
Parthian army was much stronger than any of the other eastern 
armies defeated by Lucullus and Pompey ; the distance of the 
enterprise added greatly to its difficulties and the conquest of 
Persia was an undertaking of wholly different nature from the 
conquest of Pontus or Syria. Success in such an effort was 
impossible for Rome under the prevailing political and social 
confusion. It may be asserted with some show of reason that 
the army collected by Antony, one of the greatest ever set on 
foot by Rome, should have been adequate under normal con- 
ditions, to make a successful advance to the Persian capital, 
if not definitely to subjugate the whole of the great Persian 
empire. But we must remember that Antony was making his 
attempt in the middle of a revolution with inadequate supplies 
of money and an army recruited for the civil war, in which 
patriotism and discipline were not likely to be leading features. 

His position was utterly different from that of Bonaparte. 
Bonaparte began a revolution after a series of brilliant victories 
abroad ; Antony required victories to justify a revolutionary 
measure already carried through, the triumvirate, and his only 
implement was a revolutionary army, demoralised and utterly 
devoid of patriotism. With more money and more time he 
would probably have been successful ; had he been able to rest 
his troops in Armenia during that year, to conquer Media the 
next spring and to wait a year before invading Persia, all might 
have been well. His failure was due to the hurry, both of the 
invasion and of the retreat, and this mistake was due not to his 
desire to return to Cleopatra, as the ancient historians assert, 
but because the result of the revolution and of the civil wars 
demanded a victory in the briefest possible space. He had no 
real hold on the power gained by the revolution ; his govern- 
mental machinery was inadequate ; he was obliged to keep in 
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36 B.c* touch both with Italian and eastern affairs and was reduced to the 

dangerous expedient of the Egyptian marriage to procure the 
necessary resources for the war ; so complicated and difficult an 
enterprise as the conquest of Persia required three or four 
years for its successful completion and Antony had not so much 
time to give. The expense would have been beyond his means ; 
his soldiers, who were despots in time of civil war, would not have 
submitted to so lengthy a campaign ; no one could tell what 
might have become of the Roman empire during so long an 
absence. Thus Antony’s failure was due, not so much to his 
strategical incapacity as to the political situation in the Roman 
world. Caesar’s project was perhaps feasible in March 44 ; 
ten years later it was not so. The power of Rome had been 
too deeply undermined by the ravages of revolution. 
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After dismissing the Asiatic contingents and leaving the greater The deposition 
part of his soldiers in Armenia, Antony returned to Syria with- 
out delay ; * there he learnt of the events which had taken place 
in Italy after the flight of Sextus Pompeius. Not only had 
Octavianus taken Sicily from Sextus Pompeius, but he had also 
taken Africa with its legions from Lepidus ; the triumvirate was 
at an end, as the removal of Lepidus now made it a duumvirate ; 

Antonyms colleague had thus an unexpected counterpoise to 
his own acquisition of Egypt. The course of events had been 
strangely precipitate. After the flight of Sextus, his eight 
legions were besieged at Messina by Agrippa, and Lepidus had 
opened negotiations with the two generals ; Agrippa had 
requested them to wait while he submitted their proposals to 
Octavianus, who was at Naulochus ; Lepidus, however, had 
agreed to accept their surrender and had induced them to 

* See Plutarch, Ant. 51, and Dion, xlix. 31, concerning the distri- 
bution of thirty-five drachmae per head, which Antony made to his 
legionaries, and concerning Cleopatra’s financial help. The scantiness 
of the gift and the rumours that the money was supplied by Cleopatra, 
confirm the fact that Antony was in want of money and that financial 
difficulties were the chief reason for his alliance with Egypt. 
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36 B.c. take service under himself by a promise that they should sack 
Messina in conjunction with his own soldiers.* Thus finding 
himself at the head of twenty- two legions, Lepidus had thought 
himself able to avenge his past humiliations by forcing Octa* 
vianus to leave him in possession of Sicily and to restore the 
provinces which he had held at the outset of the triumvirate. 
For the moment every one thought that a new civil war would 
break out in Sicily. Octavianus, however, had induced the 
legions of Lepidus to revolt ; they had no great opinion of 
their leader, and expected to improve their position under 
Octavianus ; Lepidus, thus abandoned by his troops, might 
think himself fortunate that he was not put to death. However, 
Octavianus could not venture to execute the pontifex maximuSy 
and Lepidus retired into private life at Rome for the peaceful 
enjoyment of the great wealth which he had amassed during his 
triumvirate.! The fleet surrendered without delay ; Statilius 
Taurus had easily subjugated Sicily,! upon which an indemnity 
of sixteen hundred talents was laid,§ Octavianus also took 
possession of the latifundia in the interior of Sicily, which 
belonged to the knights proscribed in the year 43. 

Th* pofition of Immediately afterwards, a great revolt had broken out among 
teTianus. legions ; their pay had long been in arrears, and they were 

exasperated by the meagre instalments and the promises with 
which the quaestors attempted to put them off. Octavianus, 
however, had been able to satisfy them by fresh promises, though 
there was no guarantee that he would be able to fulfil these any 
more than his earlier engagements. 1| Hence, notwithstanding 
this difficulty, Caesar’s son had every right to regard himself 
as the greatest favourite of fortune the world had known 
since Alexander ; never before had a young man of twenty- 
seven been seen in command of forty-three legions, a powerful 
cavalry force, and a fleet of six hundred ships,1I master of an 
empire including much of Northern Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
Illyria and Italy, and wielding almost absolute power in a 

* Appian, B. C. v. 122 ; Dion, xlix. ir. 
t Appian, B. C. v. 123-126; Dion, xlix. 12 ; Velleius, ii. 80. 
j Orosius, VI. xviii. 32. § Appian, B. C. v. 129. 

II Dion, xlix. 13-14 ; Appian, B. C. v. 129 ; Orosius, Vh xviii. 33. 

^ Appian, B. C. v, 127. 
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decaying republic. No wonder that every politician in Rome, 36 b.c. 
upon hearing the result of the Sicilian campaign, hastened to 
express his warmest admiration and his most profound devo- 
tion for Caesar’s son ; no wonder that the Senate, at a loss for 
further flattery, after granting Octavianus the highest honours, 
decreed that he might confer any distinctions he pleased upon 
himself.* The sympathy of Italy had always been for Pompey ; 
the country had long hoped for his success, and had bitterly 
regretted his defeat.t Sympathy and regret, however, could not 
alter the accomplished facts of the battles of Mylae and Naulo- 
chus and the fall of Lepidus. Octavianus was strong, and in 
revolutions strength is everything ; he was universally feared. 

Hitherto he had been a proud and suspicious tyrant, false, 
treacherous and malicious to his foes ; there had been some 
improvement since his marriage with Livia and his struggle 
with Sextus Pompeius, but there was obviously every reason to 
expect a revival of his tyrannical ferocity, now that he was no 
longer threatened by the existence of a popular rival. Con- 
sequently the horde of needy and ambitious politicians who 
had swarmed into the government considered that the wisest 
policy was to flatter this truculent conqueror and to anticipate 
his every wish. 

These views were utterly mistaken, and this lavish flattery was Octavianui* 
practically unnecessary. Italy had expected some fresh out- 
break of violence surpassing that which had followed the battle 
of Philippi or the sack of Perugia ; to her profound astonish- 
ment Caesar’s formidable son adopted a mode of conduct which 
revived memories of the old Pompey, the object of popular 
veneration. Before entering Rome he assembled the people 
without the pomoerium and, in a long speech, explained what 
he had done. J This was an act of no importance in itself, but 
it revived memories of the best period of the State, when 
magistrates and not tyrants were in power. No sooner had he 
entered th^ city on November 13 § than he proclaimed what 

Appian, B. C. v. 130 ; Dion, xlix. 15. 

t Cp. the words of Velleius, II. Ixxix. 6, upon the inexorable hatred 
to which Titius, Antony’s governor, was exposed, because he was 
regarded as responsible for his death. 

J Dion, xlix. 15. § C. I. L. i. pp. 461 and 478. 
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would now be called a fiscal amnesty, remitting such part of the 
contributions ordered by the triumvirs as had not been paid. 
This remission, it is true, affected arrears which could not 
possibly be collected, but if it brought no advantage to the 
people, it at any rate made a good impression and raised hopes 
that the era of crushing taxation was drawing to a close.* 
Octavianus also abolished certain unimportant taxes ; t he cir- 
culated an account of his expeditions, intended to prove that 
his conquest of Sicily had been undertaken to make a final end 
of civil war ; X he appointed as additional augur a proscribed 
nobleman of high birth, Valerius Messala Corvinus ; § he passed 
a law forbidding the rich to wear the senatorial purple ; || in 
short, instead of the acts of vengeance and outrage which all had 
apprehended, none but acts and words of conciliation were 
forthcoming, of which the young and impetuous triumvir was 
regarded as almost incapable. It seemed that there was room 
for hope and that the terrible epoch of violence and illegality 
was drawing to its close. In the light of past experience, few 
would venture to believe in the sincerity of the triumvir. Nor 
is it doubtful that these measures were largely dictated by 
reasons of statecraft. There was, however, more in them than 
the calculations of short-sighted political cunning ; they marked 
the outset of a change of character and policy which caused 
universal astonishment and was regarded as a prodigy past 
belief, but which, none the less, had been for some time latent 
both in Octavianus himself and in the course of events. 

This change of character and policy is of such importance to 
the life of Octavianus and to the history of his age that the 
motivesandcircumstanceswhichproducedit demand careful con- 
sideration. Octavianus was not a great man of action endowed 
with vehement passions such as Alexander, Caesar, or Napoleon, 
whose successes did but increase their ambition, their audacity, 
their energy, the vigour of their imagination, the ruthlessness 
of their temper and the keenness of their sensuality, r His health 
was precarious and his constitution feeble ; he was no athlete ; 

♦ Appian, B. C. v. 130 ; Dion. xlix. 15. 

t Dion. xlix. 15. I Appian, B. C. v. 130. 

§ Dion, xlix. 16. jj Ibid, 
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impressionable and somewhat timid ; he resembled Cicero rather 36 b.c 
than Caesar ; he was, indeed, by nature a man of letters, fitted 
for sedentary work and for slow and careful reflection, possessing 
not so much overwhelming energy as cold intellectual power. 

If he could not be heroic in adversity, he could be prudent in 
prosperity, and the increase of his wealth and power induced 
him rather to consider the means of preserving what he had 
won than the possibility of staking it in the hope of further 
acquisition. Profound intellectual power is rarely associated 
with such a temperament, for genius is nearly always 
vehement and impulsive; but to his cold and calculating 
character Octavianus united a powerful intellect, and might 
have become an illustrious writer or philosopher under such 
conditions as brought forth the great orator of Arpinum. But 
the course of events had swept him into the turmoil of civil 
war while still young ; he had been forced to face danger, to 
wield power and to hold positions entirely beyond his strength, 
his courage or his capacity ; the result had been to stimulate 
every one of his bad qualities, his ambition, his rancour, his 
sensuality and his avarice, to make of him a precocious tyrant, 
fierce, greedy, revengeful and jealous. These, however, were 
the temporary aberrations of a weak character, exposed to 
overwhelming danger and crushed by over-burdening re- 
sponsibility. He was naturally of a moderate temperament, 
caring little for luxury or dissipation, economical, and managing 
his property with a thrift which reminds us of his relative, the 
usurer of Velletri ; for the moment his chief desire was not to 
heap up further wealth, but to reach the day when warfare 
would be at an end and when he might pay all the debts of the 
triumvirate. Caesar had recklessly contracted enormous debts ; 
but financial cares, the soldiers’ arrears of pay and other troubles 
of the kind deprived Octavianus of his peace of mind and dis- 
turbed his sleep. He had received every magistracy and every 
honour, had*been given a triumph and a gilded statue in the 
forum ; he had but to express a wish to become fontifex 
fnaximusj and the people would immediately deprive Lepidus 
of this office,** but his reserved nature was untouched by 
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36 B.c. vanity, and if he did not care to obey, he had no desire to 
command and wished for no new honours ; his paramount 
anxiety was to be rid of the appalling nightmares which had 
poisoned his life for the last ten years, revolts in Italy, mutinies 
in the army, treachery among his friends, civil and foreign wars. 
The object of his ambition was a situation not more brilliant, 
but more stable and permanent, where he would be no longer 
exposed to the constant vicissitudes of fortune. Thus he was 
naturally drawn to conservative views on such subjects as 
luxury, wealth, business, ambition and corruption, views 
which the upper classes in Italy had acquired from Cicero, 
whose works Octavianus had read and admired,* although he 
had been a party to the orator’s murder. 

The discredit Even amid the greatest prosperity such a man would not be 
triumvirate, intoxicated by success or forget the terrible dangers from which 
fortune had preserved him ; he would have striven to avoid 
exposure to any further mischances of the kind. We can 
thus more easily understand the change manifest in Octavianus 
for the reason that his prosperity was very far from certain, 
and notwithstanding his hardly-won triumph in Sicily he must 
have felt that his apparent power was weak, unstable and open 
to attack. He had overthrown a formidable rival in the 
person of Sextus, but he knew that Italy had regretted the 
result of the war and that his victory had increased, if possible, 
the popular hatred of the triumvirate. The causes of this 
universal hatred were too serious and long standing to be 
eradicated by the defeat of a popular rival. The triumvirate 
had been put to the test, and concerning its failure there could 
be no illusions. One great exploit had been attempted by 
Antony, the conquest of Persia, but notwithstanding his 
optimistic despatches whispers of failure were in circulation. 
Octavianus had spent six long years since the battle of Philippi 
in the conquest of Sicily and the defeat of his family enemy. 
Neither he nor Antony had done anything whatever worthy of 
public admiration ; they had not a single reform or conquest or 
great public work to their credit ; they had not even main- 
tained the most necessary governmental functions at Rome, 
♦ Cp. the anecdote of Plutarch. Cic. 49, which refers to a later date. 
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though these had been sufficiently incompetent before the 36 b.c. 
revolution. The multiplication of offices had proceeded apace, 
and the Senate now included nearly twelve hundred senators ; 
yet no one could be found to act as sedile, to hold the office 
responsible for the most important public institutions and for 
the material comfort of Rome, an office which necessitated much 
expenditure and brought little gain.* Italy had been wasted 
with fire and sword and separated from the east ; Roman 
society had been shaken to its depths, the State reduced to 
bankruptcy and its venerable constitution outraged ; public 
business had been thrown into indescribable confusion, and all 
to give lands to five or six thousand of Caesar’s veterans and to 
provide a few thousand obscure plebeians with seats in the 
Senate or with official posts. Tragical and indeed ridiculous 
was the wild disproportion between the miserable results of the 
policy of the triumvirs and the exceptional powers conferred 
upon them by the veterans and the legions in a brief fit of fury 
during the year 43. Had Antony’s expedition been successful 
and Persia been added to the Roman empire, this dispro- 
portion would have seemed more reasonable, but in that case 
Antony might have monopolised the credit reflected upon 
the triumvirate government. 

Antony was a further cause of anxiety to Octavianus. To Embarrass- 
the personal interests of Octavianus Antony’s triumph would ocuivianus. 
have been just as dangerous as, for other reasons, his defeat 
actually was. His marriage with Cleopatra might be followed 
by his divorce from Octavia ; he might attack Octavianus 
to avenge the affront laid upon him at Tarentum. The two ^ 
triumvirs had often been within an ace of rupture, and if Antony 
I retained any ill-feeling, the result of the Sicilian campaign was 
not likely to improve his temper. Octavianus offered public 
sacrifices to the gods for the success of Antony’s expedition,! 
as he did not care to be suspected of unpatriotic motives, but he 
must have felvently hoped in his heart that his colleague would 
experience a crushing reverse. In any case, he realised that if 
Persia was not conquered neither he nor Antony could delude 
themselves with the belief that they were objects of admiration 
♦ Dion, xlix. x6^ t xlix. 32. 
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36 B.c. in Italy. Nor did it seem that their numerous legions would 
inspire the same fear as before. The Caesarean enthusiasm 
of the soldiers, which had been a large factor in the revolu- 
tionary triumphs of 43, was growing cold ; disillusionment, 
long service and large arrears of pay had produced a sullen 
despondency. The many promises to the new recruits in the 
war of Modena had not yet been paid in full.* Thus, though 
the triumvirs had plunged Italy and the empire into confusion 
for the soldiers, discontent had been the result, and the loyalty 
of the legions was at present a very doubtful quantity, as the 
recent revolt had shown. To crown his embarrassments, it 
was becoming as difficult to keep the soldiers under arms as to 
disband them. Octavianus had already consented to disband 
eight legions, including those which Decimus had recruited in 
the year 43, and which had served only nine years. He had the 
utmost difficulty in maintaining thirty-five legions, and to keep 
forty-three under arms was out of the question. Land, how- 
ever, must be found for the disbanded soldiers ; yet he could 
not venture upon a fresh confiscation, as in the year 42, and had 
no money for land-purchase. Disbandment was thus a most 
difficult question. These huge armies recruited by either side 
during the madness which preceded the civil war were becom- 
ing a most serious encumbrance to the victorious party under 
whose leadership they came. Finally, if Sextus Pompeius had 
been conquered, he was not dead and continued to give 
Octavianus serious trouble. In the autumn of 36 he had fled 
from Sicily ; he stopped at the Lacinian promontory and 
pillaged the temple of Juno ; thus provided with money, he had 
gone to Lesbos and established himself at Mytilene, which town 
his father had formerly declared free ; there Antony’s governors 
allowed him to collect forces and to begin the organisation of 
a new army. The general situation was so uncertain and 
Pompey’s name was so popular in every quarter that even the 
leading members of his brother-in-law’s party^ would not 
venture to begin any action whatever against his mortal enemy 
which might hinder his preparations for revenge.t Further- 

• Appian, B. C. v. 129. 

t Ibid. v. 133 ; Dion, xlix. 17. 
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more, since the violent deposition of Lepidus the triumvirate 36 b.c. 
no longer rested upon any sound legal basis, as it had been 
arbitrarily changed to a duumvirate ; this would have been a 
matter of no importance had the coalition been in any degree 
popular, but it was a real danger to a discredited and disunited 
government. 

Octavianus had therefore realised after his victory that OctavUnu* 
concessions must be made to public opinion and satisfaction pubiiVo^nion! 
given to the upper classes and to the rising forces of conserva- 
tive feeling in order to restore some popularity to the name of 
Caesar. Cicero’s treatise De OfficiiSj and the advice of Didymus 
Areus, the master of Octavianus, who preached the temper- 
ate and ascetic doctrines of the Neo-Pythagorean sect to 
which he belonged, probably influenced this great political 
change of front. Octavianus did not confine himself to these 
immediate measures ; he undertook the partial restoration of 
the republic and restored to various magistrates certain powers 
which the triumvirs had usurped ; * he was careful not to 
infringe the interests of the landholders who had been the 
chief sufferers hitherto, and in spite of all difficulties he provided 
for the twenty thousand soldiers whom he disbanded without 
recourse to confiscation. He was not now dealing with Caesar’s 
soldiers who had fought several years in Gaul, but with troops 
of more recent standing who had known the dictator little or 
not at all, and could therefore be forced to accept smaller hold- 
ings, not necessarily in the best part of Italy. Octavianus gave 
them lands just beyond the Italian frontier in Gallia Narbon- 
ensis, at Beterrae (Beziers) and in other provinces ; t the land ^ 
distributed in Italy was not seized but purchased. Amongst it 
was the vast municipal domain of Capua, the revenues of 
which were used by the town for public purposes. Octavianus 
induced the inhabitants to exchange this domain for some rich 
territory which the republic held in Crete near Cnossus ; 
this was to* be handed over to the town of Capua, and would 
produce an income estimated at 12,000,000 sesterces, sufficient 

* Appian, B. C. Vi 132. 

t r>ion, xlix. 34; cp. Kromayer in Hermes, xxxi. pp. 14 and 15 ; 

Hygin^ ed. Lachmann. dw I77j 
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for the municipal requirements.* He also restored to their 
owners the numerous merchant ships which had been 
requisitioned by himself or by Sextus during the war.f 
Even then the army was too numerous for his resources, and 
he proceeded to dispose of the eight legions of Sextus Pompeius 
in a manner which, if disloyal, was cheap and popular with the 
Italian middle classes. As we have seen, these legions were 
largely composed of slaves from the latifundia of Sicily and of 
fugitive slaves from Italy ; to all of these the treaty of Misenum 
had granted liberty. Oblivious of this promise, Octavianus 
disbanded these legions, and ordered that all fugitive slaves 
who could be discovered should be restored to their masters ; 
at the same time he restored all the slaves found in the fleet. 
Some thirty thousand were thus sent back to slavery.J Military 
expenditure and pensions were considerably reduced, and the 
Italian upper classes received a fine present when they thus 
recovered property which they had deemed lost for ever. 

Octavianus then proposed to suppress brigandage through- 
out Italy and crimes of violence at Rome by the institution of a 
kind of police, the cohortes vigilum^ probably an imitation of the 
Egyptian force of police.§ He further proposed to build a 
great temple to Apollo with a fine portico on the Palatine, || 
to provide work for the neglected poor of Rome. The old 
temples were falling into ruin, while the new buildings under 
construction, such as the temples of Caesar and of Mars Vindi- 
cator on the Capitol, advanced very slowly owing to the want 
of money and the prevailing unrest. None the less this addi- 
tional temple was proposed. At the same time Octavianus 
bought several houses adjoining his own on the Palatine, in 
order to increase the size and comfort of his own residence.f 
To show that the legions were not merely intended to support 
the tyranny of the triumvirs, he resolved to undertake a scries 
of expeditions against the barbaric tribes of the Alps and of 

♦ Velleius, ii. 8x ; Dion, xlix, 14. f Appian, B. C. v. 127. 

X Mon. Anc. {Lat.), v. i ; Appian, B. C. v. 131. 

$ Appian, B. C. v. 132. But this only refers to a project executed 
much later. 

II Velleius, ii. 81 ; Dion, xlixj 15 ; Mon, Anc. [Lat,], iv. u 
Velleius, ii. 81. 
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Illyria, who lived in a state of semi-independence, continually 36 b.c. 
harassing the dwellers on the plains and on the coasts. In this 
matter he might be thought to be continuing his father’s pro- 
consular policy. Finally he caused the utmost surprise by de- 
livering a great speech in which he asserted^his readiness to lay 
down his power as triumvir and to^estore the republic as soon 
as he could secure an agreement with Antony ; he asserted that 
Antony would doubtless consent, as the civil wars had been 
finished, and with them every reason for the triumvirate’s 
existence.* Historians have regarded this speech as a snare 
for Antony, but Octavianus may very possibly have realised 
that the question of concluding the coalition must be faced. 

The triumvirate could not last for ever, and some issue would 
one day have to be found from the impossible situation by 
which the republic was hampered ; the abolition of exceptional 
power was inevitable, and it might well seem prudent to confront 
the question at once. In any case, it is certain that Octavianus 
pursued a better policy, as his character improved and he 
slowly corrected some of his worst vices. Upon this occasion 
he gave Agrippa a magnificent reward for his victory, granting 
him unusual honours and large estates in Sicily, taken from 
those which belonged to the knights proscribed in the year 
43. t Wishing to sound Antony’s intentions and to give him a 
pledge of friendship, Octavianus sent him at the beginning of 
the year 35 two thousand picked men and enough munitions 
of war to compensate for the ships destroyed off the Sicilian 
coast, and commissioned Octavia to conduct this troop. 

This was the cleverest means of making Antony understand ^ 
that he wished their relationship and the peace to continue ; 
it was also the best means of forcing him to declare which woman 
was his real wife, to proclaim his royalty by declaring for 
Cleopatra, or to receive Octavia as his lawful wife and break 

♦ Appiaoi B. C. V. 132. 

t Horace, Ep, I, xii. i ff., tells us that Agrippa had much property 
in Sicily. This could hardly have come to him by inheritance from 
Atticus, for vwe do not know that Atticus held any lands in Sicily ; 
it is therefore probable that it was proscribed property. Hence the 
conjecture that it was given after the conquest of Sicily as a reward 
for his victories. 
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36 B,c. off his alliance with Egypt. Italy could not but be grateful 
to him when he thus cleverly, without giving provocation, 
destroyed the equivocal nature of the Antioch marriage. 
Such great moderation was speedily rewarded. Shortly after 
his return to Rome his person was made sacrosanct and he 
received all the other privileges of the tribunes.* 

Antony’s These friendly advances to Antony were a happy idea and 

the Parthian Opportunely made. In the Persian expedition Antony 

campaign. had failed to secure that decisive success which would have 
justified his policy, and difficulties of every kind now demon- 
strated to him the danger of such rash expedients as he had 
adopted. His reverse, magnified by public rumour, had dis- 
turbed the system of kingdoms and principalities which he had 
organised in the fickle east ; consequently, during the winter 
of 36-35, Sextus Pompeius had been able to form plans for the 
overthrow of Antony, relying upon the reputation of his name 
in the east. He began secret negotiations with the kings of 
Armenia, Pontus and Parthia, collected ships, recruited soldiers 
and appeared at Lampsacus on the continent. Pompey’s name 
was still so influential that he found soldiers even among the 
colonists whom Caesar had settled in those parts. He then 
attempted to capture Cyzicus, and began a war in Bithynia, 
forcing Antony to send Titius, the governor of Syria, against 
him with some legions and a fleet.f On the other hand, the 
failure of Antony’s expedition had made his extraordinary 
power yet more hateful to the Italian public, while Octavianus, 
who was established in that country with increased power, 
would be likely to resent his marriage with Cleopatra. For 
all these reasons Antony was ready to welcome the friendly 
overtures of Octavianus, and not only accepted, at any rate 
in outward seeming, the changes which his colleague had made 
for his own advantage in the triumvirate, but even thought of 
sending to him L. Bibulus, the son of the famous consul, who 
had been Caesar’s colleague, with a friendly messstge offering 
help for his Illyrian expedition.! Unfortunately Cleopatra 

♦ Appian, B. C. v. 132; Dion, xlix. 15; Orosius, VI. xviii. 34. 
Cp. Mommsen, Res Gestce Divi Augusti (first edition), p. 28. 
t Appian, B. C. v. 133 - 139 ; Dion, xlix. 17 and 18. 

! Appian, B. C. v. 132. - , 
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stood between the brothers-in-law, and Anton/s eastern 36 b.c. 
policy had produced such complications that only the utmost 
conciliation could have secured the interests of peace and of 
Italy. Antony realised that he could not allow the unfavour- 
able impression created by his failure to remain in Italy and 
in the east, and that his prestige must be re-established by some 
success. While he was occupied in suppressing the revolt of 
Sextus he was also busy increasing his legions and sending 
recruiting agents to Italy and Asia. 

His failure, however, had brought home to him the difficul- Antony's 
ties of the enterprise which he had hoped to accomplish with 
the help of Caesar’s plans. It was hardly possible to ask the 
legions or the eastern princes to repeat the vast effort they had 
already made. It was equally impossible to extort the necessary 
funds from Egypt for a second attempt, when the huge expendi- 
ture upon the first had been utterly unproductive. Egypt 
was governed by an absolute monarch, but was no mere tool 
to be used at pleasure for any whim. The interests of the 
country were chiefly devoted to wealth, art, science and 
pleasure ; money was required to pay the artists and scientific 
men, to build temples and palaces, to construct canals, to hold 
festivals and increase the number of the officials, and no funds 
would be forthcoming for the conquest of a distant empire 
in which no one felt the smallest interest. Recent events 
must have increased the hatred of the upper classes for Cleo- 
patra and her government ; marriage with a Roman proconsul 
was a very unusual event even for the dynastic policy of the 
east. One most serious obstacle remained j Cleopatra, who 
had never favoured the Persian expedition, though she had 
acquiesced in order to secure her marriage with Antony, 
was now anxious to turn the failure to her own advantage ; 
she wished Antony to abandon the enterprise and to retire 
from so equivocal a position. He was no longer to be king 
Df Egypt in ^lfecret and Roman proconsul in public, but should 
iivorce Octavia, declare himself the husband of Cleopatra 
and the sovereign of the country, and extend the empire of 
Egypt. The failure of the Persian campaign was the sole 
■eason which offered any prospect of success for this policy. 
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35 B.c. Cleopatra understood that if Antony had been able to con- 
quer the Parthians he would have had no further need of the 
Egyptian alliance. She must therefore seize her opportunity, 
dissuade Antony from any renewal of the undertaking and turn 
his thoughts to the project of a great Egyptian empire. Thus 
she would be able to justify her policy and her marriage with 
Antony to her people. Egypt was a decadent country, with 
no love of war, but with every desire for any outward show of 
power and strength which could be had without expenditure or 
heavy effort. Egypt would have welcomed an extension of the 
empire secured at no other cost than the efforts of its fair 
queen.* In short, Antony realised that as he had attempted 
the conquest of Persia he was bound to succeed in the enter- 
prise ; but circumstances were far less favourable than before, 
his hopes of success had diminished and his obstinacy had begun 
to waver. Pompey, at any rate, must be crushed before any- 
thing else could be done. 

The first In the spring of 35, the gentle Octavia, who would gladly 

canjpiagn of have remained in quiet seclusion, occupied with the education 
Octavianus. of her children, prepared to start for the east at the head of 
two thousand men ; t at the same date the Illyrian war began. 
A fleet apparently under the command of Agrippa sailed up the 
Adriatic from south to north, drove the pirates out of their 
retreats, expelled the barbarian populations from the little 
islands upon the Dalmatian and Pannonian coasts and captured 
the vessels of the Liburni, together with their able-bodied men, 
who were famous shepherds and fetched a high price as slaves,! 
Meanwhile, in the north of Italy the army marched upon 
Trieste, and there divided into two bodies ; one of these ad- 
vanced northwards against the barbarian Garni and Taurisci, 
while the other went south-east, in the direction of Senia 
(Segna). It was probably at Senia that the fleet and army 
met.§ Octavianus started from Senia with a considerable 
♦ See Appendix. f Plutarch, Ant, 

t Appian, III, 16. Cp. Kromayer, in Hermes, xxxiii. p. 4^ That 
Agrippa commanded the fleet is a further conjecture on his partj 
Vulic, Contributi alia guerra di Ottavio in Illiria, Padua, 1903, 2 ff.. 
contests this hypothesis of Kromayer, and gives ingenious arguments, 
but the want of documentary evidence makes decision difi&culti 
§ Kromayer, in Hermes, xxxiii. p. 4« 
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force, and invaded the country which is now Croatia and was 35 b.c. 
then occupied by a mixed population, generally known as 
lapides ; he successively crushed the Mentini (Modrush ?), 
the Avendeati, the Arupini (Otochacz *), and also the remaining 
lapides of remoter regions, from whom he captured two towns, 

Terpone and Metune, the sites of which are unknown.t He 
then entered that district of modern Croatia known to the 
ancients as Pannonia, and ravaged the country to the walls 
of the largest village community, which was known as Siscia 
(Siszeg), situated at the confluence of the Culpa and of the 
Save ; after a siege of thirty days he captured the place, but 
lost Menodorus, the former admiral of Pompeius, who had 
accompanied him, and was now killed in a skirmish.! Thus the 
enterprise was entirely successful, and brought in a consider- 
able amount of slaves, money and ships. This success aroused 
sanguine hopes among the friends of Octavianus, and while he 
was leaving Illyria to take up his winter quarters in Gaul 
discussion dwelt upon the possibility of conquering the kingdom 
of the Daci on the further bank of the Danube in modern Hun- 
gary ; it was also thought that he might conquer Britain, where 
Caesar had done no more than land, and in a word, perform all 
the projects which were attributed, rightly or wrongly, to the 
dictator.§ 

While Octavianus was campaigning in the wilds of Illyria Cleopatra’s 
Antony had conquered Sextus and had put him to death, ove^Antony. 
though in a manner which gave reason to suppose that the 
execution was due to some mistake in the transmission of orders 
concerning him. Thus Antony hoped to escape the hatred 
which Italy would bear to the man who destroyed the family 
of Pompeius.il Antony then took over the three legions^ of 
Sextus, and thus repaired in some small degree the losses of his 
Persian campaign. No sooner was this danger averted than he 

♦ Appian, III. i6 ; Kromayer, in Hermes » xxxiii. p. 4. 

t Dion, xliX. 35 ; Appian, III, 18-21 ; Kromayer, in Hermes, xxxiii; 

P* S, n. 3 - 

t Dion, xlix. 37 ; Appian, III, 22-24, 

§ Cp. Dion, xlix. 38. 

II Dion, xlix. 18 ; Appian, B. C. v. 140-144. In my opinion this is 
the most reasonable explanation of the obscurity of this business, which 
was not clear even to the ancient historians. 
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35 B.c. was confronted by other and more complex difficulties, due to 
his increasing indecision and to the growing tension between 
Cleopatra and himself. In the spring of 35 the prospects 
of a fresh expedition to Persia seemed to become highly favour- 
able. The King of Pontus, who had been captured during 
the massacre of the Roman rearguard upon its march to the 
Median capital, brought to Alexandria an extraordinary pro- 
posal from the King of Media, suggesting an alliance against 
the Parthian king.* These former allies had quarrelled over 
the plunder taken from the Romans, and were ready to begin 
hostilities. Antony was delighted by this unexpected proposal, 
which offered an opportunity for a much easier and shorter 
journey to Persia ; his enthusiasm for the Parthian campaign 
revived, and he was anxious to hasten to Armenia without loss 
of time to conclude the alliance and prepare for war.t Cleo- 
patra, however, was already disturbed by Octavia^s voyage, and 
was even more alarmed by this proposed alliance. Her in- 
fluence and her prospects of success would be shattered if 
Antony were involved in a fresh war with Persia and if Octavia 
could secure an interview with him. As she could not keep 
him back, she requested and gained permission to accompany 
him ; this was a serious mistake upon Antony’s part, as she 
employed every device upon the journey by which a clever 
woman could influence a character rather impetuous than 
strong. The proud, joyful demeanour of a comrade sharing 
his power and his success was now gone ; she was sad, appeared 
thin and pale, and acted the part of invalid ; she never com- 
plained, but she took care that Antony should be constantly 
told by courtiers that the queen’s health was failing because 
she feared to be abandoned, and that she had resolved to die 
if he left her irrevocably. t A certain Alexis of Laodicea seems 

♦ Dion, xlix< 33 ; Plutarch. Ant. 52^ 

I Dion, xlix. 33, says that in this year, after the embassy of Polemo, 
Antony started from Alexandria to make war upon the King of Ar- 
menia.* It is obvious that he is confusing this and the following year ; 
it is difficult to see what connection there could be between the Median 
king’s offer of alliance and the war upon the king of Armenia. Cpw 
Plutarch, Ant. 52. 

X Plutarch, Ant. 53. says clearly that this comedy was intended to 
dissuade Antony from going to Media. 
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to have given her great help in this long pretence.^ Antony 35 b.c. 
was by no means a strong character ; his energy had suffered 
from his life of luxury and pleasure at the Egyptian court ; 
he began to feel the influence of the clever and crafty queen 
as he had felt the influence of Fulvia ; nor had he definitely 
resolved to attempt so desperate a venture as a Parthian 
campaign for the second time. Eventually he yielded, although 
Octavianus had made fresh overtures of friendship and had 
shown his anxiety to restore peace between his brother-in-law 
and Octavia by inducing the Senate to decree great honours 
to both of them after the death of Sextus.t Antony sent a 
message to Octavia at Athens, asking her not to attempt a 
meeting, as he was about to return to Persia ; t he returned, 
however, to Alexandria, and postponed his enterprise till the 
following year.§ Cleopatra’s triumph was complete. 

Thus the year 34 promised a great harvest of conquest ; A^rippaas 
at the end of 35 attacks upon Persia, Great Britain and Dacia ****^®‘ 
had been discussed in Italy and in the east. During the winter, 
however, these magnificent schemes dwindled very considerably. 
Octavianus considered that it was now his duty to pay some 
attention to the civil service, which had been woefully neglected, 

♦ Cp. Plutarch, Ant, 72. t Dion, xlix. 18.' 

X Plutarch, Ant, 53 ; Dion, xlix. 33. 

§ Dion, xlix. 33. Bouche Leclercq, Histoire den Lagides, ii. Paris, 

1 904, p. 269 : “ It is difficult to believe that Antony was really duped 
by this feminine strategy. He may not have been sufficiently scep- 
tical or sufficiently modest to appreciate Cleopatra’s acting, but he 
was well aware that he had to deal with a jealous woman, and that 
his absence would not have been regarded as abandonment if only 
Octavia had not been waiting a few days* sail from the Asiatic coast. 

This was no reason for abandoning an expedition which Cleopatra 
herself had considered opportune, or for embarrassing the Median king, 
who might be forced to face the Parthians in isolation if they hea;^d 
of his alliance with the Romans. But after his sad experience of the 
previous year Antony feared a second eastern campaign more than he 
would admit even to himself, and was probably not sorry to find 
difficulties in his path. It immediately became obvious that his pre- 
parations were# inadequate, and that the season was too far advanced, 
lie could not repeat his former mistake and run the risk of being 
caught by winter in an enemy’s country.” These observations of the 
learned French historian are admirable. After reading them I have 
been convinced that the best explanation of Antony’s conduct at this 
time is to suppose that he was not really anxious to begin a second 
expedition. 
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and to calm the reasonable dissatisfaction of the public ; he 
therefore took measures to supply the scandalous want of 
aediles, and appointed Agrippa to this office ; Agrippa was to 
enter upon his duties as soon as he could leave the responsi- 
bilities of the Illyrian war, and in spite of the fact that he had 
been consul. Agrippa, after receiving the gift of the Sicilian 
estates, lived in truly Roman simplicity, in strong contrast to 
the unbridled luxury of Maecenas ; he might also expect to 
inherit the wealth of Atticus in no long time, as that financier 
was now extremely old. Thus he could easily perform the 
functions of all those aediles who should have been appointed 
in recent years ; he was well able to provide for the require- 
ments of the city and its population, and would certainly 
secure their admiration if he consented to leave his consular 
rank for a lower office and to expend part of his property 
upon the poor. At that moment, during the winter of 35-34, 
rumours of a Pannonian revolt reached Rome, and Octavianus 
therefore resolved to reduce the next year’s programme to 
modest limits ; he would crush the Pannonian revolt if it had 
broken out, and afterwards, if time allowed, subdue the popula- 
tions of Dalmatia, who continued a semi-independent existence. 

Cleopatra spent the same winter in the east with indefati- 
gable cunning in the task of inducing Antony to abandon all 
idea of the Persian expedition, which at present was merely 
postponed. Unfortunately no author has told us what argu- 
ments she used for his persuasion. It may be conjectured 
that she pointed out the impossibility of burdening Egypt 
with the expense of so lengthy and formidable an enterprise 
as the conquest of Persia ; an attempt to raise the money might 
be followed by insurrections and revolutions ; Antony’s object 
might be gained by longer but safer methods, and the following 
year should be devoted to the easier task of conquering Armenia. 
This country was nearer at hand than Persia ; the Armenian 
king had deserved this fate for his treachery in *the year 36 ; 
his vast wealth would compensate for the losses of the first 
campaign, for which he was really responsible, and would be a 
great help in any future enterprise. In any case, it is certain 
that Cleopatra demanded with greater energy than before that 
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Antony should divorce Octavia, declare himself King of Egypt, 
and build up the old empire of the Pharaohs, with Egypt as 
its centre ; this empire was to be divided among their sons, and 
they would thus found a great Hellenic monarchy for their 
descendants, comparable to the foundations of Alexander. 
The Egyptian nation, intoxicated by this new splendour, 
would then open its treasury for the conquest of Persia.* This 
advice was both bold and ingenious ; a great Egyptian empire 
was at least as valuable as the conquest of Persia — a difficult 
and hazardous enterprise. Italy was ruined and exhausted, 
while Egypt offered every opportunity for a glorious career in 
the footsteps of Alexander. The triumvir, however, hesitated ; 
it seemed hardly possible to found a permanent empire upon 
a country in its decadence. Cleopatra then employed every 
means of persuasion in her power both as queen and as woman ; 
she dazzled the triumvir with magnificent festivals and with 
a ceaseless round of amusements in infinite variety ; she made 
him prominent among the ‘‘ inimitables,” the gilded youth 
of the court who professed sole knowledge of the supreme 
refinements of oriental sensuality ; t finally she strove to over- 
come the opposition of Antony’s Roman friends who had 
accompanied hhn to Alexandria. This was a further diffi- 
culty, which introduced fresh complications as Cleopatra’s 
intentions became more marked. The leading Romans in 
Antony’s suite had left their property, their families, their 
friends and their hearts in Italy ; they were willing to remain 
in the east in order to make their fortunes, but had no intention 
of settling in the country ; the idea of living permanently 
in a court of freedmen and eunuchs was repugnant to them ; 
they objected to Antony’s idea of divorcing Octavia, as t]iis 
might involve a quarrel with his brother-in-law and a fresh 
civil war. The mere fact that Octavianus was established 
in Italy had withdrawn several of Antony’s friends, including 
Statilius Tatrrus, who preferred not to leave Rome. Cleo- 
patra strove to retain as many of Antony’s friends in Egypt as 
possible ; to some she gave money, to others official posts ; one 
of them, a certain Ovinius, one of the many low-born senators 
♦ See Appendix. f Cp. Plutarch, Ant. 28. 


35 B-c. 
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34 B.c. created in those years, accepted the post of overseer of the 
queen’s weaving manufactories.* The majority of these friends, 
however, were obdurate, and whenever Cleopatra perceived 
that the case of any man was hopeless she overwhelmed him 
with insults and affronts, slandered him to Antony, and even 
strove to terrorise him by empty threats. t Thus a silent war 
continued between the two parties of Antony’s friends, who 
were divided as the partisans and the opponents of the queen. 
Notwithstanding the zeal of the latter, Antony wavered more 
and more. His powers of penetration and his strength of will 
had been exhausted by a life of adventure, and now faded amid 
the continued intoxication of flattery, festival and luxury. 
Cleopatra succeeded during that winter in persuading him to 
attempt the conquest of Armenia in the year 34. 

The Dalmatian Thus the spring and the summer of the year 34 were spent in 

war and the petty wars both in the east and in the west. Octavianus sent 

conquest ot 

Armenia. Messala Corvinus to subdue the Salassi, who held what is now 
the valley of Aosta ; he himself went back to Illyria with an 
army to relieve Fufius Geminus, who had been surrounded 
and besieged in Siscia by the revolted Pannonians ; upon the 
march, however, he heard that Fufius was free, as the barbarians 
had abandoned the siege in weariness. Octavianus then led his 
army along a narrow tongue of land which lies between the 
sea and the Dinaric Alps, to attack the barbarous and warlike 
peoples of Dalmatia. t Probably he also sent one of his generals 
into the valley of the Save with orders to follow the tributaries 
of that river and penetrate into the modern Bosnia and eastern 
Servia, where he was to make raids and receive the submission 
of the local tribes.§ Meanwhile Antony had left Alexandria 
in the spring, had rejoined his army at a short distance from 
Armenia, and to allay suspicion and to smooth the path for his 
enterprise had sent Dellius to the king with proposals for a 
♦ Orosius, VI. xix. 20. 

t The facts reported by Plutarch, Ant. 59, though ibelonging to a 
later date, afford an idea of the manner in which Cleopatra harassed 
ihose of Antony's friends who opposed her designs, 
t Dion, xlix. 38 ; Appian, III. 25-27. 

§ Kromayer denies the fact, but Vulic, op. cit. p. 28 ff., makes certain 
objections of some weight. Here again we have a question where a 
final solution is impossible, 
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marriage contract between an Armenian princess and the young 34 b.c. 
Alexander, the eldest of his children by Cleopatra. ' When he 
reached Nicopolis, in Armenia Minor, he invited the king to a 
meeting for discussion upon the Persian war. The monarch’s 
suspicions were aroused, and he politely declined under different 
pretexts, but the Roman general advanced rapidly with his 
legions upon Artaxata ; he then renewed the invitation, and the 
king was obliged to accept. He was received with great honour, 
but kept in confinement ; Armenia was declared a Roman 
conquest, and the ministers were requested to hand over the 
royal. treasures. They offered resistance, and the heir to the 
crown attempted to defend the kingdom. A short campaign 
resulted in a Roman victory and a general pillage of the country 
by the legions, who did not even spare the rich and venerable 
sanctuary of Anaitis in Acilisene. In this temple there was a 
statue of the goddess of pure gold, which the soldiers broke 
in pieces and divided.* Antony then resumed negotiations 
with the king of Media for a marriage of the young Alexander 
with the king’s daughter lotapa ; the marriage was concluded, 
and Antony returned to Alexandria in the summer with the 
Armenian king, his family and his vast treasures, which included 
a great quantity of gold and silver.f Meanwhile Octavianus 
pursued the war against the Dalmatians. I 

* Dion, xlix. 39-40 ; Orosius, VI. xix. 3. A probable conjecture 
is the theory that the temple referred to by Strabo, XI. xiv. 16, and 
Pliny, XXXI M. iv. 82, was pillaged at that time. 

j- Orosius, VI. xix. 3 : magnam vim ami argentique. 

} Dion, xlix. 40. 
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The reconstitution of the Egyptian empire — Antony at 
Alexandria — Public feeling in Italy and its progressive 
changes — The second book of Horace’s Satires — Octavi- 
anus opposes the Oriental policy of Antony — ^The aedileship 
of Agrippa ; the Pantheon — Antony prepares for a further 
Parthian campaign — First indications of the coming struggle 
between Antony and Octavianus — Strained relations ; An- 
tony’s intrigues against Octavianus — Antony interrupts his 
preparations for a Parthian campaign — His plans against 
Octavianus — Octavianus’ final coup d*6tcU — Antony concen- 
trates the army at Ephesus — The festivities at Ephesus — 
Cleopatra follows Antony’s army. 

The Armenian expedition had been not so much an actual 
conquest as a successful freebooting raid. With the gold and 
silver thus collected Antony would now be able to coin enor- 
mous sums of money, to pay his soldiers, make war and bribe 
senators, without drawing upon the wealth of Egypt. Thus 
he returned from Armenia delighted with his success,* and 
resolved with the great resources at his disposal to recommence 
the attack upon Persia, the completion of which would make 
him master of the Roman world. Yet he would not make 
up his mind to break his dangerous alliance with the queen. 
On the contrary, he had definitely resolved to satisfy Cleopatra’s 
most ardent wish and to found a new realm and a new dynasty 
in the east for his children by the queen. The success of the 
Armenian campaign had been partially due to Cleopatra’s 
advice, and henceforward her influence over him seems to have 
been paramount ; at the same time it is likely that though he 
had resolved upon a second Parthian campaign, Antony was 

♦ Orosius, VI. xix. 4 : qua elatus pecunia, . ; « 
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by no means assured of success, in view of his for.mer defeat. 34 b.c. 
He therefore wished to secure a refuge in case of failure and 
avoid the possibility of a disastrous return to Italy. He then 
entered Alexandria with a triumphal procession, “ modelled 
upon the imposing ceremony which no city but Rome and its 
Capitol had yet witnessed.” * Immediately afterwards, during 
the autumn of 34, he issued a short document depriving Italy 
of a considerable part of the inheritance of Alexander the Great, 
for transference to his children by Cleopatra. The ceremony 
took place in the Gymnasium, a kind of huge park, full of 
buildings and porticoes, situated in the neighbourhood of the 
Museum and of the mausoleum of the Macedonian conqueror. 

Antony, Cleopatra, and their children, namely, Cleopatra and 
Alexander, the twins, aged six years, and Ptolemy, who was 
two years old,t appeared before the vast crowd with Caesarion. 

They ascended a silver platform raised in the middle of the 
Gymnasium, on which stood two golden thrones for Antony 
and Cleopatra and smaller thrones for the children. Antony 
then proclaimed Cleopatra the queen of kings, and gave her 
the realm of Egypt, now extended to its former limits by the 
annexation of Cyprus and Coele Syria ; X he declared Caesarion 
joint ruler with"* his mother, with the title of king of kings and 
legitimate son of Julius Caesar ; § he proclaimed Ptolemy king 
of Phoenicia, Syria and Cilicia ; to Alexander he gave Armenia, 

* Dion, xlix. 40 ; Plutarch, Ant. 50. Bouchfe Leclercq, Histoire des 
Lagides, ii. Paris, 1904, p. 274 : “ To celebrate a triumph at Alexandria 
was equivalent to proclaiming the inferiority of the paramount city, 
and to remove that incommunicable supremacy which made Rome 
unrivalled.” 

t Concerning the age of these children, see Gardthausen, Augustus 
und seine Zeit, ii. p. 170, n. 25. 

t Dion, xlix. 41 ; Plutarch, Ant. 54. See the coins in Cohen, i. p. ^7. 

§ It seems that M. Bouch6 Leclercq (Histoire des Lagides, ii. p. 278, 
n. 5) Ls right in preferring the version of Dion Cassius, who reserves 
the title of king of kings for Cleopatra and Caesarion, to the story of 
Plutarch, who gives it to Alexander and Ptolemy. As Caesarion was 
appointed Cleo^tra's colleague in the government of Egypt — that is, 
of the chief State of the empire — it is likely that he bore the same 
title as his mother. Moreover, it is not impossible that Antony and 
Cleopatra, by their elevation of Caesarion, may thus have thought to 
use for their own purposes the prestige of Caesar’s name among the 
Roman soldiers. It is a continuation of the policy which attempted 
to use the Dower of Rome in the service of the Ptolemies.- 
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Media, which he was to inherit as the future son-in-law of the 
Median king, and Persia, which was yet to be conquered ; * 
to the girl Cleopatra he gave Libya, including the Cyrenaica, 
probably as far as the Greater Syrtis.f If the conquest of Persia 
should make Antony master of the empire, he might destroy 
this empire as easily as he had created it ; if his second expedi- 
tion failed, he could take refuge in this great empire instead 
of returning to Italy and could leave the triumvirate to collapse, 
while he played the part of Alexander’s successor in Alexandria. 
Italy, exhausted and ruined, would have no strength to attack 
him. Such seems to have been Antony’s plan. 

Thus for the moment Cleopatra might imagine that she had 
at least raised her kingdom from the humiliation to which two 
centuries of Roman domination had reduced it, that her efforts 
had organised, without demanding any sacrifice from Egypt, 
the great empire, ‘‘ including all that had formerly belonged to 
the Lagidse and to the first Seleucidae, with some additional 
Roman territory, the unity of which was personified in the 
divine pair, Antony Dionysus or Osiris and Cleopatra Isis, two 
gods upon earth, surrounded by their divine progeny, Alexander 
Helios and Cleopatra Selene.” t She had secured the great 
diplomatic and political triumph which had been the dream 
of many years and the object of long preparation, a triumph 
which was to crush once and for all the opposition and unpopu- 
larity to which her government and herself had been exposed 
in Egypt. However, her triumph was not complete. Antony 
had not consented to abandon all interference in Italian 
affairs ; he continued to maintain communications with Rome 
and to keep open at least one road for his possible entry to Italy 
as its master.§ 

♦ Plutarch, Ant, 54; Dion, xlix. 41. 

I Dion, xlix. 41. When Plutarch, Ant. 54, says that the mother 
received Libya, he is certainly confusing her with the daughter, whom 
he does not mention. 

J Bouch6 Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, Paris, 1^04, ii. p. 279. 
Plutarch, Ant. 54, seems to allude to a revival of the worship of Cleo- 
patra, who was adored as if she had been Isis, rather than to the begin- 
ning of this worship ; as a matter of fact, Cleopatra is represented 
with the attributes of Isis upon coins even anterior to this date. Cp. 
Greek Coins in the British Museum, p. 122, pi. 30, 5. 

$ M. Bouche Leclercq seems to have somewhat overlooked the facts 
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Thus Antony continued to face both ways, like the god Janus ; 34 b.c. 

at Alexandria he declared himself king of Egypt, while to Rome Antony** 
he wrote and acted as proconsul. He had declined to divorce 
Octavia, fearing the bad impression which such action would 
produce upon the Italian public and upon his own immediate 
adherents ; with his usual effrontery, however, he continued 
to use Octavia as a suitable instrument for his dealings with 
Italy ; he sent friends to her who came to Rome to seek office 
or to beg favours ; he induced her to intercede with her brother 
whenever he desired his good offices, and unscrupulously worked 
upon the kindness of this woman, who bore it all and yet 
continued to devote her chief attention to the education 
of Fulvia’s children.* Antony’s children by Cleopatra were 
educated at Alexandria as Asiatic princes ; their chosen tutor 
was a famous scholar, Nicolas of Damascus, t and though they 
were quite young they were surrounded with royal ceremonial.t 
Antony shared Cleopatra’s royal power, delivered judgments 
in conjunction with her, accompanied her on her travels and 
accepted the post of gymnasiarch. He adopted the dress and 
manner of oriental pomp, and was worshipped as if he had been 
Osiris or the new Dionysus.§ He permitted the construction 
of a temple in his honour at Alexandria, || and went so far as 
to provide Cleopatra with a bodyguard of legionaries. 1 I How- 
ever, in the donations made to Alexandria he had appropriated 
no title and no office, so that no one could say precisely what his 
position at Alexandria was. Moreover, although all these acts 
had been ratified beforehand, he wished the Senate to approve 
the donations to Alexandria by a special act, hoping to impress 
public opinion at Rome with the idea that the change was 
merely one of the reorganisations of the eastern states which 

when he says {Histoire des Lagides, ii. p. 275) that Antony’s eastern 
policy “ disregarded, with what can only be called blindness, the spirit 
of his age an^ the strength and direction of the public opinion which 
he so imprudently defied.” 

* Plutarch, Ant, 54. 

I Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, b 337J 

X Plutarch, Ant. 54. 

i Dion, 1. 5 ; Velleius, ii. 82 ; Florus, ivi ii. 

I) Suidas, i. p. 853 (Bernh] : ?;/xiepyov. 

TI Dion, 1. 5 ; Servius, ad Mn, viii. 696^ 
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34 B.c. constantly occurred, and was nothing more than a further appli- 
cation of the Roman policy which had frequently made and 
unmade empires of the Asiatic provinces. He therefore wrote 
an account of the Armenian war and of the reorganisation of 
the eastern provinces which he had carried out in the great 
ceremony at Alexandria ; towards the end of the year he sent 
it to his faithful Ahenobarbus and Sossius, who were to read it 
to the Senate and secure its approval on the first convenient 
opportunity.* 

Italian opinion Official information of events at Alexandria was anticipated 

Bmpire by Current rumour, and great was the consequent surprise and 
dissatisfaction.! Antony’s strange oriental policy had long 

* Dion, xlix; 41 : . ; . e; r^v iva koI nap* (Kfivtov t 6 Kvpos 

Vn€OT€l\€V. 

t A passage in Dion, xlix. 41, which confirms Plutarch, Antj 55, 
shows us that Antony’s official communication was not read ; this 
fact proves that public feeling must have been highly unfavourable; 
In any case, the date of the senatorial session to discuss Antony’s 
despatch is a difficult question. Dion, xliv. 41, affirms that 6 t€ 
Aopirios Kai <5 TioacrLos vnanvovres ^drjr6Tf, koI €f ra pd\i(rra'avT^[i.e., to 
Antony] npoaKtiptvot, appeared in opposition, and hence it has been 
concluded that the discussion took place at the beginning of the year 
32, when Domitius and Sossius were consuls^ This opinion has 
been held by M; Bouch6 Leclercq, amongst others {Histoire des 
Lagides, ii. p. 286). In my opinion there are serious objections to this 
hypothesis. To begin with, Dion puts the despatch of the message, 
the insistence of Octavianus and the resistance of Sossius and Domitius 
among the events of the year 34. No doubt the Greek historian often 
places events out of their proper order ; but it must be added that 
when he relates events at the outset of the year 32 (1. 2) he makes no 
allusions to this discussion. Moreover, events during the first weeks 
of the year 32 did not seem to leave room for any such discussion, 
and as the donations to Alexandria were made in the autumn of 34 
it is difficult to understand why Antony should have waited more than 
a year before announcing them to the Senate. Finally, throughout 
the year 33 relations between Octavianus and Antony were strained, 
on account of these same donations, and this fact inclines us to believe 
that official information had been communicated. If Dion had not 
told us that Sossius and Domitius were then consuls, the discussion 
might be placed at the outset of the year 33, as it provides an admirable 
explanation for the events of that year. As Dion seems to have 
committed at least one inaccuracy, it is better to assume that he was 
mistaken in the consuls for the year; Dion and Sossius were probably 
the senators to whom Antony addressed his despatch, and as they 
were consuls in the following year Dion has confused their action 
as consuls in 34 and as senators and Antony's friends in 33. It must 
also be observed that Dion’s phrase is strange and unusual : vnartvovT^s 
^drj t 6 t€^ “ being already consuls at that time.” Why should he 
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excited exasperation in Italy, but hitherto no dne had ventured 34 b.c 
upon any expression of displeasure. The public felt much 
deeper respect for Antony than for Octavianus, and had long 
resigned themselves to acquiesce in all his actions. But for 
some time past financial difiiculties and the burden of taxation 
had begun to press unduly upon the State and upon individuals; 
itwas thought, with some amountof truth, that these difficulties 
were due to the interruption of taxation from the eastern 
provinces, and the national pride became more than ever sus- 
ceptible at this moment, when a revival of ancient traditions 
was in progress. If Antony had conquered Persia he might 
have been able to silence these outcries, but this great enter- 
prise had ended in failure ; the gradual disintegration of the 
triumvirate emboldened Italy to manifest her impatience with 
Antony and every one else. Thus the first news of the donations 
to Alexandria met with a very hostile reception ; they caused 
even greater anxiety in the circle of Antony’s friends. Of all 
Antony’s acts at Alexandria, one must have been particularly 
offensive to Octavianus — the recognition of Csesarion as Csesar’s 
legitimate son. This announcement, together with the de- 
sertion of Octavia and her children, showed that Antony 
not only attached no value whatever to the friendship of 
Octavianus, but was ready to declare him a usurper who had 
seized the name and property of the dictator. Even when 
Octavia was the cherished wife and favourite adviser of the 
triumvir quarrels between Octavianus and Antony had been 
frequent and bitter ; the prospects of peace were therefore 
extremely gloomy, if Antony were to fall under the influence 
of the queen, whose favourite project was to disqualify Octa- 
vianus as Caesar’s heir and replace him with Caesarion. More- 
over, Antony had just resolved to raise his legions to thirty 
in preparation for the Persian war, and many of his agents 

say that they were already consuls ? Does he allude to the year 
32 ? In 32 Domitius and Sossius were consuls-elect. The word “ al- 
ready ** is inapplicable. We know that at this time the consuls were 
appointed by the triumvirs several years in advance. Possibly Dion 
meant to say that when Sossius and Domitius raised this opposition 
they were then great friends of Antony and already consuls-elect ; 
this explanation would harmonise perfectly with the events of the 
year 33. 
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were then busy recruiting soldiers in Italy and Asia. With 
thirty legions, the Asiatic contingents, his own and the Egyp- 
tian fleet, the treasures of Armenia and of the Ptolemys, Antony 
could command a most formidable force, the power of which 
would be increased if he succeeded in the conquest of Persia. 
In the year 36 it seemed that this conquest would be rather 
disadvantageous than profitable to Octavianus personally, and 
it was obvious that at the present moment his interest lay in 
preventing the enterprise, for its successful completion would 
place him at his rival’s mercy. There was but one means by 
which Octavianus could raise obstacles to Antony’s design : 
the Senate, under his commands, might refuse to accept the 
reorganisation of the eastern provinces as arranged by Antony 
at Alexandria. This refusal would certainly cause Antony 
the utmost embarrassment in the east and check his projected 
invasion. But there was an equal risk that it might produce 
civil war or some other misfortune of no less magnitude. 

Towards the end of the year 34 Octavianus had returned to 
Rome, leaving Statilius Taurus in Dalmatia to conclude the 
war ; * he was anxious to inaugurate his second consulship in 
person on January i, and perhaps his movements were influenced 
by these new difficulties. He evidently wished to discuss the 
situation with his most faithful advisers before deciding upon 
so important a point. Direct evidence of the arguments 
which led Octavianus and his friends to their final resolution 
amid these difficulties would be of the utmost interest ; such 
evidence is wanting, and we are therefore reduced to conjec- 
tures based upon the position of Italy and of Octavianus at that 
moment. It was a time of strange confusion. The tremendous 
social upheaval of recent years had induced a reaction, and a 
new movement was beginning, which directed attention to the 
historical sources of the nation and the small beginnings 
of the great empire. At the end of 36 Octavianus had shown 
some tendency in this direction by his own political change of 
front, and had himself stimulated this movement in conse- 
quence. It had now become a thoroughly conservative move- 
ment, supported by the leisured and cultivated class, and was 
♦ Appian, III. 27 ; Dion, xlix, 38. 
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gradually absorbing the old revolutionaries themselves. Many 34 b.c. 
people began to discuss these ideas in public and to argue upon 
the sound morality necessary to cure existing evils. Literature 
was wholly inspired with this spirit ; in the second book of 
the Georgies Virgil sang his majestic praises of the hard-working 
and thrifty peasantry, of their piety, austerity and modesty, 
which had never filled the republic with civil war “ in order to 
drink from jewelled goblets or to dress in purple ” ; Horace Horace’s first 
himself abandoned the trifling themes of his earlier style to sattes. 
deal with these greater questions. He had eventually resolved 
to publish the different satires which had hitherto been known 
only to his friends, and as a kind of introduction to his collection 
he wrote the first of his great moral satires ; frivolity and trifling 
were now thrown aside, and the poet dealt with a grievous 
disease of civilisation, which the noblest master minds, from 
Jesus Christ to Tolstoi and Herbert Spencer, have pitilessly de- 
nounced with tongue or pen, with mystic solemnity or pointed 
irony : the blind and unreasoning pursuit of wealth for its own 
sake, which deprives men of all enjoyment of it and enslaves 
them even more than poverty itself.* The book at length 
appeared, with its superb introduction, the first of the Satires ; 
nor did Horace repent that he had conquered his dislike of pub- 
lication ; about this time, and probably in consequence of the 
publication, Maecenas presented him with a fine estate in the 
Sabine district, with eight slaves to cultivate it, and a wood of 
considerable extent.f Thus Horace became a member of the 
leisured middle class, with one of those modest estates the 
working of which Varro had studied, and upon the revenues of 
which very many of the middle class were anxious to live. He 
was now at his ease and independent, reassured by the chapged 
behaviour of Octavianus and encouraged by the growth of 
conservatism ; he therefore began the composition of the 
second book of the Satires ; this was to be an achievement 
infinitely superior to the first, alike for its artistic form, its 
mastery of dialogue, its anecdotes, its descriptions and its irony, 
and also for the importance of the subjects with which it dealt, 

* Cp. Horace, Sat, I. i. 41 fE. 

t Horace, Sat, IL vii. 118 ; Ep. I. xiv, i : Vilice silvanim. . . • 
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34 B.c. Avoiding disputable political questions, with wit and humour, 
brilliant dialogue, lifelike descriptions of contemporary manners 
and seeming paradox, Horace depicted the moderation, sim- 
plicity and sincerity which Cicero had drawn from Roman 
tradition and Greek philosophy, which Didymus Areus, the 
Pythagorean sage, had taught Octavianus ; in this direction the 
swelling tide of conservative opinion was gradually moving, 
carrying with it all who wished to enjoy in peace what they 
had saved or seized in the course of the revolution. In that 
age of exhaustion there was no place for the vehement audacity 
of Lucilius. Horace was careful to speak of vice but not of the 
vicious ; if he mentioned names he alluded to nonentities. 
When he might have angered those in power he preferred to 
depict a small landholder of Venusia named Ofellus, who had 
been despoiled like himself in 41 and had been forced to become 
the colonus or farmer of his oppressor ; in the mouth of this 
personage he placed a witty invective against wealth. This 
obscure victim of civil war condemns the empty and unproduc- 
tive expenditure upon luxury which enslaves so many people 
in every civilised society to the pursuit of wealth ; he eulogises 
simplicity and moderation of life as the best means of preserving 
health and avoiding the gastric disorders of which Horace was 
in dread, and which spoilt the joy of life for many a man living 
in an over-refined civilisation. Finally he poured deserved 
scorn upon the rich who spent nothing for their country. 
The poet brings before us a seller of antiquities, by name Dama- 
sippus ; he had gone bankrupt, and is about to throw himself 
into the Tiber, when he is prevented by Stertinius, one of those 
strange street philosophers who then haunted Rome. Dama- 
sippus explains the doctrine of this ragged philosopher, which 
is nothing more than a wild exaggeration of stoicism. All men 
are mad ; greed, avarice, prodigality, ambition and love are but 
different forms of madness ; Horace himself is mad. In any 
case, not so mad as you,” says the poet by way of conclusion, but 
his Damasippus has uttered many a blunt truth before that 
point is reached. Then comes Catius, with the solemnity 
befitting a subject of vast importance, to utter a long disserta- 
tion upon the art of preparing and serving various dishes ; 
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thus he ridicules the vulgar gluttony which had become fashion- 34 b.c 
able among the rich upstarts of the city during the upheavals 
of the revolution. Among other points the master informs 
us that sumptuous repasts are unnecessary, but that the plates 
must be clean and the rooms well swept. Another satire 
attacks the greed for money, without which high birth, 
politeness, honour, are not worth a straw ” ; this subject is 
dealt with in one of its most loathsome forms, the hunt for 
legacies. The little villa given by Maecenas finally inspires 
the poet with wise views upon the peacefulness of country 
life ; he detests the pestilential atmosphere of towns, and 
remembers the fable of the town and country rat. Retiring, 
contented with little, of delicate health and without ambi- 
tion, it was only natural that he should adopt this view 
of life. 

The second book of the Satires of Horace shows how far the The second 
political and moral ideas of Cicero and Varro had found favour 
with the public ; there was a great change in public feeling, Satires, 
which slowly increased as the power of the triumvirs grew weak ; 
now that the fiercest appetites had been appeased, revolutionary 
ardour was growing cold. The bands of pillagers who had 
swept down upon Italy from every quarter in the year 44, 
nobles, knights and citizens, had completed their ravages and 
disappeared ; those who had not perished were satiated ; 

Caesar’s veterans were now settled in Italy as comfortable land- 
holders ; there was a class of upstarts enriched by revolution 
who had nothing to fear from a conservative revival of the old 
social forces, and were therefore themselves inclined to con- 
servatism ; they felt that permanent peace was to their interest ; 
they lost enthusiasm for the triumvirate and were ready to join 
the prevailing movement, which strove to revive the manners 
and customs of the past. In a word, the triumphant revolution 
had spent its strength ; the hatred, rancour and wrongs of 
the fearful crisis were slowly fading from memory, to the great 
satisfaction of Octavianus, who had long been anxious to stimu- 
late the movement, for the reason that his past stood in greatest 
need of oblivion. After the reform of the year 35 he was no 
longer detested as before ; at the same time recollections of 
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the past were still keen, and he could not afford to despise the 
animosity and mistrust which surrounded him. Virgil, for 
instance, who had known him for some time, spoke of him with 
high eulogy in different parts of the Georgies ; Horace, how- 
ever, showed no great enthusiasm for the conqueror of Philippi, 
notwithstanding his friendship with Maecenas, though Octa- 
vianus may perhaps have encouraged him to continue the moral 
teaching of the Satires. The donations of Alexandria and the 
well-founded distrust which Antony’s oriental policy aroused 
in Octavianus and his friends, induced him to give full coun- 
tenance and encouragement to this traditional and nationalist 
movement, to use it as a defence against Antony’s intrigues, 
and to appear as the champion of Rome and her traditions by 
opposing any approval of the donations of Alexandria. 

We may regard this as a highly audacious resolution, knowing 
as we do the consequences of it, but it is likely that Octavianus 
and his friends hoped in this way to acquire popularity at no 
great trouble or risk to themselves. Italy and the Roman 
world were utterly exhausted ; Antony would not lightly 
provoke a war which would at least force him to abandon all 
thoughts of Persian conquest ; he would prefer to renounce 
this great design, which in itself was dangerous, and to remain 
on good terms with his colleague. In any case, public opinion 
was so utterly opposed to the Alexandrian donations that if 
Octavianus desired to efface the recollection of his past, he 
could not afford to neglect this opportunity of crowning his 
many misdeeds by one fine action. The result of the session 
of January i was in accordance with this view. Domitius and 
Sossius had divined the intentions of Octavianus, and had so 
accurately gauged the state of public opinion that they resolved 
not to communicate Antony’s despatches or demands to the 
Senate. They thus deprived Octavianus of the opportunity 
to appear as a nationalist champion and gained a breathing- 
space in which Antony might repair his error, * Octavianus, 
however, had no intention of abandoning his carefully matured 
policy, and requested Antony’s agents to read the triumvir’s 
letters in the session of January i, 33. They naturally refused. 
Octavianus insisted, and they then consented to read the 
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despatch dealing with the Armenian war.* The end of the 33 b.c. 
year was approaching. As Octavianus could not secure the 
communication of Antony’s despatches or of his demand, he 
took the shortest course to his goal; on January i, 33, when 
he presided over the Senate as the new consul, he delivered a 
speech, de summa republican in which he told the story of the 
Alexandrian donations and subjected them to severe criticism.f 
Thus, to gain some little popularity, Octavianus declared Agrrippa as 
his opposition to Antony’s oriental policy. No one could 
foresee the terrible consequences. Octavianus had merely 
wished to sound public opinion. After this session every one 
returned to his usual business as though the matter were but 
an ordinary political incident. Shortly afterwards Octavianus 
resigned the consulship in favour of a friend and returned to 
Dalmatia ; t Agrippa, who was to be aedile that year, devoted 
his sole attention to providing work for the Roman artisans, 
who had been neglected by the government since the deaths of 
Clodius and Caesar. He hired at his own cost a large number of 
workmen to repair the public roads, to restore the most dilapi- 
dated of the public buildings and to cleanse the sewers and re- 
pair the aqueduct of Aqua Marcia, which had become useless ; § 
he undertook at his own expense the continuation of the 
Si^pta Juliay which Caesar had begun during the Gallic war.|| 

He distributed oil and salt to the poor ; ^ he also designed and 
began the execution of a larger project. The lower classes 
at Rome had contracted a taste for baths — not the cold baths 
that were formerly taken in the Tiber for health and cleanliness, 
but baths as a matter of pleasure, hot or warm, followed by 
a lavish use of oil. As private bath-rooms were rare, specu- 
lators had opened establishments of their own, which were 
often ill-kept and dirty, and served by slaves ; they were within 
the reach of every purse, and in certain cases cost no more than 

♦ Dion, xlftc. 41. 

t Plutarch, Ant, 55 ; cp. Kromayer, in Hermes, xxxiii. p. 37. 

i Appian, III, 28. § Dion, xlix. 43. 

11 Dion, liii. 23, says that Agrippa concluded the work and inaugu- 
rated it in the year 26 B.c. It thus seems reasonable to assume that 
he recommenced the work at this date. 

H Dion, xlix. 43. 
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one quadrans,* Agrippz proposed that during his year of 
office the poor should have free entry to baths kept by private 
individuals ; t he conceived the idea of building a magnificent 
sudatorium^ or steam bath, known to the ancients as a laconicumy 
for the accommodation of a large number of the lower classes ; 
this was to be built in the lowest part of the Campus Martius, 
in the marsh of Capraea, which he probably filled in, thus saving 
the expense of purchasing land.! To this establishment was 
to be added a great sanctuary, the Pantheum ; this was not to be 
a temple for all the gods, as has been thought from a mistrans- 
lation of the title, which merely means most divine,” § but 
probably a temple to Mars and Venus, the tutelary deities of 
the Julian family.|( Agrippa also strove to improve the public 
games, which had become very meagre ; at the first games he 
gave he paid all the barbers to shave the poor for nothing.^ 
Poverty at Rome was so great that even this little expense 
seemed burdensome to many, and the barbers, who were then as 
numerous at Rome as they now are at Naples or London, made 
but little money, so that Agrippa helped both the barbers 
and their customers. 

In the spring of 33, while Octavianus was hastening to 
conclude peace with the populations of Dalmatia,** Antony 
gave orders for a fresh concentration in Armenia of sixteen 
legions, or possibly more, for some had been left in the country 
during the former year ; these forces were to be brought 
from various parts of the east. He then made an early start 
from Alexandria, intending to reach Armenia and conclude a 
final alliance with the Median king. He had no idea that 
the Alexandrine donations would cause any trouble in Italy, 
and his mind was entirely occupied with the details of the 

♦ Horace, Sat. I. iii. 137 : quadrante lavatUm . 1 « ibis. 
f Dion, xlix. 43. 

j Cp. Lanciani in Notizie degli Scavi, 1881, p. 276 0 . It seems 
reasonable to suppose that all the works which Dion, 4 iii. 27, says 
were inaugurated in the year 25 n.c. were begun at this time. This 
would allow sufficient time for their completion. 

§ The adjective pantheus Ls often attributed to one god. Cp. 
C. I. L. iii. 1139; vi. 695. 

|j Dion, liii. 27. ^ Ibid. xlix. 43. 

♦♦ Appian, III. 28, 
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Persian campaign. He was therefore greatly surprised to hear 33 b.c. 
of the speech which Octavianus had delivered at Rome, of which 
information reached him in the course of his journey, probably 
during March. But a short time previously his colleague 
had seemed most anxious to maintain friendly relations, and 
now he was refusing to ratify his actions at Alexandria at the 
risk of destroying his prestige as triumvir throughout the 
east. In moments of danger mistrust is the predominating 
sense ; Antony sent agents to Rome without delay to make 
closer inquiries than his usual informants had done, and to 
give an answer to the Senate and to the speech of Octavianus 
in public meetings with a refutation of his accusations. Octa- 
vianus had captured Sicily and the provinces of Lepidus ; he 
had shown favouritism to his veterans in the distribution of 
land ; he had failed to make a loyal division with Antony 
of the soldiers enlisted in Italy ; instead of accusing Antony, 
it would be better for him to display common honesty and to 
give his colleague his proper share.* He also wrote a letter to 
Octavianus in which he replied to allusions concerning Cleopatra 
by an open declaration that Cleopatra was his wife, as if Octavia 
did not exist ; the obscenity of the fragment which has come 
down to us makes translation impossible. t In any case, the 
curious may there observe the leading personages of the empire 
abusing one another in the tone of drunken bargees. The 
iense of common decency is absolutely unknowai to the ancient 
world. Antony, how'ever, did not consider that the difficulty 
would necessitate the abandonment of his Parthian expedition, 
and therefore continued his journey to Armenia. 

On his return from Dalmatia, probably in June or July, Friction 
Octavianus received Antony’s letter at Rome ; he also leaiint Antony*and 
that he had sent agents to spy upon him, to hatch intrigues Octavianus. 
and to reply to his accusations. Antony’s answer was clever, 
and the element of justice in it was likely to appeal to the 
impartial public ; if Italian feeling could not approve Antony’s 
action at Alexandria, it was at any rate by no means so indignant 

* Dion, 1 . 2 ; Plutarch, 55. 

t Suetonius, 69 : Quid te mutavit, : : 1 Regarding the date 
of this letter, sec Kromayer, in Hermes, xxxiii. p. 36. 
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as his adversaries could wish. The attempt of Octavianus to turn 
public opinion in his favour had not been entirely successful. 
The political world displayed greater reserve and circumspection 
than the public at large. The gossip of the forum or the family 
circle displayed admiration for the republic, worship of the 
glorious Latin traditions and a desire for a return to true Roman 
policy, but when it became a matter of translating this private 
theory into public practice no one could be found to defy 
Antony’s rule. His power seemed invincible ; not only was 
he the head of a State and of a formidable army, but he also 
possessed an enormous treasury, with which he could help the 
embarrassments of any senator at any moment. Hence, if 
the majority showed no open approval of Antony, they showed 
no encouragement for the opposition of Octavianus. Mean- 
while Octavianus had quarrelled with Antony, and now found 
political feeling uncertain and public opinion cowardly. The 
triumvirate’s term of office was approaching its close, and exist- 
ing difficulties were augmented in consequence. To renew the 
triumvirate upon the principles of the year 37 was utterly 
impossible ; it was hopelessly discredited, and there was no 
further justification for its existence ; the veterans themselves, 
the magistrates and senators of recent appointment, tlie 
purchasers of confiscated property, in short, all who owed their 
fortune to the triumvirate, now felt secure, and were therefore 
ready to oppose the further duration of this disordered and 
illegal government. Moreover, every one regarded the divi- 
sion of the empire as absurd and intolerable. How then could 
Antony and Octavianus continue so discredited an institution 
in the face of public opinion, even if they could force the 
comitia to renew the law ? 

On the other hand, though Octavianus had been tauglit 
by experience, he had no intention of merely restoring the old 
republican institutions and then retiring to private life, nor 
would his chief friends have allowed any action^’ of the kind. 
Sulla’s terrible prestige had secured his tranquillity, but 
Octavianus could not follow his example without compromising 
the very considerable interests of which he and his political 
clique were the centre. The situation had become most 
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complicated and obscure, and the only issue lay in some agree- 33 b.c. 
meat with Antony, whose irritation had now provoked him to 
advance ridiculous claims. He must be forced to change his 
policy, and the only means to this end was to retort to his 
accusations by further accusations and to his demands by 
further demands. For this reason Octavianus, under the eternal 
law of conflict, was forced to seize the advantage of attack, and first 
directed his invectives and accusations, not upon Antony, who 
was too powerful and respected, but upon Cleopatra, who was 
hateful to the Romans for a variety of reasons. Octavianus and 
his friends replied to Antony’s recriminations in speeches before 
the Senate and before public meetings. He accused Antony of 
livingwithCleopatra, stigmatised his children by her as bastards, 
reproached him with making presents to the queen at the 
expense of Rome and with recognising Csesarion as Caesar’s son ; 
he advised him to give his veterans the land he had conquered 
in Armenia and Persia, and declared himself ready to share the 
provinces of Lepidus with Antony, when he had received his 
portion of Armenia and Egypt. No provocation could be 
more violent, and by such language Octavianus seemed to declare 
that Egypt should now be considered as a Roman province. 

Thus the situation was becoming strained and anxiety at Antony’s plans 
Rome increased ; trivial and pettifogging quarrels had but with^Octa- 
too frequently ended in murderous civil war in earlier years, vianus. 

Much greater, however, must have been the anxiety of the 
Alexandrian court. Cleopatra could observe the formation 
of a party at Rome,under the leadership of Octavianus, opposed 
to any revival of Egyptian domination, and there seemed every 
probability that sooner or later an appeal would be made to 
force of arms.* Possibly Cleopatra was able to communicate 
her fears to Antony by messengers, and thus to work upon 
his mind even at so far a distance. Possibly Antony during 
his march to Armenia told himself that this opposition, 
like the formV negotiations at Tarentum, w^as intended to 

* Bouche Lcclercq, Histoire des Lagides, ii. p. 285 : She [Cleo- 
patra] felt that the inevitable day was approaching when she, whose 
witchery was responsible, would be called to account by Rome for her 
attempted enterprises against the honour of the great republic and 
the integrity of its empire.’* 
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33 B c. hamper his Persian expedition ; that before beginning the war 
he would be well advised to settle Italian affairs once and for 
all and to crush this opposition to his eastern policy. Either 
conjecture is reasonable ; and in any case during the summer of 
33 , while he led part of his army to the Araxes to meet the 
king of Media, Antony suddenly changed his plans and resolved 
to spend the following year in the overthrow of his rival and 
not in the conquest of Persia. For the moment he would con- 
tent himself with offering the king of Media a contingent of 
Roman soldiers to help him against the king of Persia ; he 
resolved to ask for a cavalry force in exchange. He proposed 
to send a large army and a numerous fleet to concentrate at 
Ephesus, in Asia Minor, and when the powers of the triumvirs 
reached their termination he intended to repeat the manoeuvre 
which had been successfully employed by Caesar in the year 50 ; 
he would undertake before the Senate to resign his command 
on condition that Octavianus would do the same. One of 
two alternatives would then necessarily follow ; should Octa- 
vianus consent, some time would be spent in communicating 
his decision to Antony, and this he could use, together with the 
pretext of the Persian war, to secure the prolongation of his 
command ; if Octavianus refused, he could begin the war, 
posing as the defender of the liberties which his colleague 
had outraged, and as prepared to overthrow the tyranny of 
Octavianus. • The concentration of the great army at Ephesus 

♦ Dion, xlix. 41. Our information upon this decisive struggle, 
which was to conclude the epoch of great civil wars, is extremely 
scanty ; hence we are constantly reduced to conjecture in order to 
throw any light upon the behaviour of the different characters. In 
any case it seems to me impossible to explain Antony's policy unless 
it be admitted that he proposed to use the expiration of the trium- 
virate to rid himself of his colleague, as Octavianus had rid himself of 
Lepidus ; he would then be sole master. The proposal, which he 
several times repeated, to resign the triumvirate concurrently with 
Octavianus was obviously designed to deprive Octavianus of the oppor- 
tunity of securing a prolongation of his power. He (56uld never ven- 
ture to propose the prolongation of so unpopular an institution when 
Antony himself declared his readiness to terminate it. It is improbable 
that Antony wished to return to private life, and therefore he must 
have been preparing some stroke to secure at least the proconsulship 
in the east and the command of the army, after resigning the trium- 
virate concurrently with Octavianus. In that case he would have 
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lent weight to the arguments of diplomacy. He was more 33 b.c. 
fortunate than Caesar, in that he could rely for the help of his 
intrigue upon the two consuls for the year 33, Domitius Aheno- 
barbus and Sossius. He persuaded them that he intended to 
abolish the triumvirate and re-establish the republic ; thus 
he induced them to propose, when they should enter upon 
office at the beginning of the year 32, the immediate nomination 
of Octavianus’ military successors, supposing, as was likely, 
that Octavianus left Rome and retained his military powers 
as proconsul. At the same time he requested Cleopatra to 
prepare munitions of war and to provide money. 

Antony therefore met the king of Media with a fresh set of Antony 
proposals, which the king accepted ; he argued, however, the paVthlar 
conditions of the treaty with much cleverness, and thus secured campaign, 
part of Armenia for himself.* Preoccupied with Italian 
affairs, Antony gave way, and also ceded Armenia Minor to 
Polemo, in order to secure his full support.! He then wrote 
to Cleopatra in August or September, requesting her presence 
at Ephesus, and started himself for that town, upon which part 
of his army was already marching ; it was a distance of 1500 
miles.! Meanwhile Octavianus was busy in Italy with efforts 
to secure pubRc favour, and flattered the nationalist and 
traditional movement by every means. At this moment, when 
admiration of antiquity had taken so firm a hold of Rome, one 
of the oldest temples of the town happened to collapse, as 
though to demonstrate the signal neglect of the monuments 
which recalled the insignificant beginnings of the great empire ; 
this was the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, which was said to have 
been built by Romulus, and was full of ancient trophies taken 

4 

retained his eastern command and could have continued his com- 
plicated policy, whereas Octavianus could never have regained his power 
by legal means. Antony must have assured himself that Octavianus 
would not venture upon illegal measures, as upon this supposition 
the whole of his plan was based* The attempt failed, and therefore we 
cannot say ho^ Antony proposed to secure a prolongation of his power 
after resigning his triumvirate. There seems to be some vague allusion 
to all this in the following passage of Dion : ovx on n Trpa$€iv airrci>u 
ttXX* oTTWff Tats trap* avTov eXrrttn rou Kaiaapa ffroi npayKocrwcrtv, 
art Ka\ irapovro, rSv onXfov Trpoanocrr^vatf rj koX arr€i^rj(ravra fitcr^atatn* 

* Dion, xlix. 44. t Jbid, xlix. 33 and 44. 

t Kromayer, in Hermes, xxxiii. p. 52. 
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in early wars. Archseologists and patriots were in despair ; 
Atticus, an enthusiastic antiquarian, wrote to Octavianus 
urging him to rebuild the temple, and Octavianus immediately 
complied with this request ; he was delighted to have an oppor- 
tunity of showing his warm admiration for the great monu- 
ments of the past.'* Agrippa was busy with the needs of his 
own generation, and continued to lavish money upon the amuse- 
ments of the people. He had combined with the races of the 
Ludi Romani in September a kind of lottery ; tesserae were 
thrown to the people on which was written the name of 
some object which the man who captured the tessera 
could claim.t He also placed tables in the midst of the 
amphitheatre loaded with gifts, for which the people were 
to scramble after the show. The furious struggles which 
resulted, the desperate rushes, the blows and kicks, may be 
well imagined. However, the safest and most rapid means 
of dominating the masses has invariably been to corrupt 
them. 

The work of inflaming public feeling against Cleopatra was 
also continued. It was said that she proposed to conquer 
Italy and reign over Rome ; the strangest anecdotes of her life, 
her manners and her extravagance were invented and dis- 
seminated ; an instance in point is the famous story of the 
pearl worth ten million sesterces which the queen swallowed. 
Every effort was made to represent the coming struggle as a 
necessary opposition to the dangerous designs of Cleopatra, 
though in reality she entertained none of the ambitious pro- 
jects with which she was credited by her enemies at Rome. 
If Cleopatra had no wish to reign in the Capitol, she was well 
informed of events in Italy ; she kept an eye on the movements 
of Octavianus, and when she observed that his party was exciting 
public opinion against herself and her kingdom in order to 
preserve their own power she applied her habitual energy to 
the defence of the Egyptian powxr, which she hadpst restored. 
Throughout her kingdom she gathered corn, clothes, metals 

♦ Cornelius Nepos, Att, 20 ; Livy, iv. 20. 

t Dion, xlix. 43. The importance of the Ludi Romani suggests the 
conjecture that these festivities took place during these games. 
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and all necessary munitions of war ; from the treasure of the 33 b.c. 
Lagidse she drew 20,000 talents — about four millions of our 
money ; she gathered an Egyptian fleet of some two hundred 
ships and sailed with this force to Ephesus to meet Antony.* 

She thus proposed to give Antony her most vigorous support 
and to follow him to the country which was to decide the fate 
of the new Egyptian empire ; not only did she wish to secure 
Antony’s triumph, but also to prevent any reconciliation 
between the triumvirs which would involve the sacrifice of 
her kingdom. 

Thus Cleopatra left Egypt for this purpose about the end of Antony’f plan 
33 ;t Antony was approaching Ephesus, where he had con- 
centrated his fleet and had ordered the eastern princes to send 
soldiers and ships during the winter ; Octavianus, undecided 
as ever, was watching events at Rome and wondering what 
would happen when the triumvirate reached its end. Towards 
the end of the year Antony’s letter came to hand declaring that 
he was ready to lay his power in the hands of the people and 
the Senate if Octavianus would do the same. X The meaning 
of this manoeuvre must have been plain to every experienced 
politician, but the simple-minded public were greatly im- 
pressed ; they^ believed in Antony’s sincerity and renewed 
their admiration of him, in the persuasion that the recent 

• Orosius, VI. xix. 4, tells us that it was Antony who invited Cleopatra 
to Ephesus. In Plutarch, Ant, 56, it is not clearly stated whether the 
queen went to Ephesus on her own initiative or at Antony’s request. 

t Bouch6 Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, ii. p* 286. represents 
Antony as going to Alexandria to fetch Cleopatra. '* The chronology 
of the texts,” he says, ” is utterly confused, and events are post-dated 
or ante-dated, so that we cannot recover the details of Antony’s route 
on his return from the second Armenian campaign. As it was a 
purely diplomatic purpose that he pursued, this campaign canhot 
have been long. Antony had left the command of the army to the 
legate P. Canidius Crassus, with orders to march to the iEgean Sea, 
and therefore had time enough to take the young lotapa to Alexandria. 

If, as the majority of historians seem to think, Antony had gone 
directly to Efhesus, which he had appointed as the meeting- place for 
his land force and his fleet, he would have led the army thither in 
person ; there was no reason for him to go in front of the army, as 
he would have to summon Cleopatra and wait for her.” These argu- 
ments are weighty and valuable, though they do not seem to me 
wholly decisive ; in any case, this detail is of no great importance- 

{ Dion, xlix, 41- 
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accusations against him were mere calumnies invented by his 
enemies. The public had always felt more respect for Antony 
than for Octavianus ; their confidence in him was greater, 
and they would have preferred him rather than Octavianus 
to undertake the task of restoring constitutional government, 
peace and order to Italy and confirming that unbroken tran- 
quillity in which every one wished to live. Thus at the 
end of the year, in order to preserve his military command as 
interim proconsul, Octavianus was obliged to repeat the man- 
oeuvre of 37 ; he left Rome on the evening of December 31.* 
The triumvirate was now dead ; no proposal for its renewal 
had been advanced ; Octavianus and Antony had considered 
thewishes of the nationand the republicwould be re-established. 
Great was the public delight. The following day, January i, 32, 
the Senate met under the presidency of the consuls, who were 
once more the first magistrates of the republic ; Cains Sossius 
immediately began the execution of the proposal which he had 
arranged with Antony, He referred to the declarations which 
Antony had made respecting his return to private life, and, 
according to Dion, concluded with a proposal aimed at Octa- 
vianus, which probably invited him to resign and to appoint 
new generals to take over the command of his army.t 

Our authorities do not say what the senators thought of 
this proposal, but it is probable that the majority of them 
were terrified by it. It may have been regarded as a return 
to the days of Csesar and Pompey, when similar feints had 
been made before unsheathing the sword, and similar pro- 
posals for simultaneous retirement put forward. As if 
to complete the analogy, a tribune friendly to Octavianus, 

• Regarding this passage I entirely agree with the explanation 
given by Kromayer, Die rechtliche Begriindung des Principats, Marburg, 
1888, p. 13 ff, 

t Dion, 1 . 2 : #c^i/ rrapaxpfjfia in' avr^ [Octavius] n 
The terms of this mysterious proposal are wholly conjectural. But 
it is difficult to see what measure could have been directed^gainst Octa- 
vianus at that moment except the proposal to appoint a successor to 
that command which he held for the moment by interim. Octavianus 
was no longer triumvir, M. Bouch6 Leclercq seems to be of the same 
opinion when he writes that ** Caius Sossius proposed l^efore the 
Senate that Csesar should be invited to resign {Histoirc des Lagides, 
ii. p. 285]. 
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suddenly interposed the veto, which had not been used for 32 b.c. 
a decade.* Obviously the republic had been restored if 
these obstruction tactics could be revived, just as the old 
party spirit had used them with such frequency to paralyse 
opposition action. Thus the first senatorial session which 
followed the conclusion of the triumvirate led to no result. 

Such a situation, however, could not continue. Too many 
interests were involved, and Octavianus speedily perceived 
that if he followed this path he would be lost in an inextricable 
web of intrigue from which no issue was possible. He feared 
that if he did not dismay his enemies by some display of energy 
they would grow bold enough to deprive him of his command, 
and would thus shake the fidelity of his soldiers, who feared 
Antony if they cared nothing for Domitius and Sossius ; he 
therefore resolved upon a coup d^etaU A few days later he 
re-entered Rome with a small band of soldiers ; with these 
and a band of friends who held daggers concealed beneath their 
togas he entered the Senate and delivered a speech which was 
a moderate criticism of Antony’s action and blamed Sossius for 
his measure. No one, not even Sossius, could venture to reply, 
and he then arranged a session, probably for the 15th, in which 
he undertook to prove his accusation of Antony by documen- 
tary evidence.t 

Octavianus was obliged for the moment to abandon the The reiuit 01 
moderation which had characterised his action for the last 
three years, but his coup d^etat was attempted as quietly as 
possible. None the less, his action made a bad impression 
upon the suspicious public, which believed Antony to be sincere 
and regarded the coup d*ctat as a fresh act of tyranny and as in- 
tended to prolong the power of the triumvirs.J Octavianus’ past 
had not been entirely forgotten, and people began to wonder 
whether, after a short period of moderation, he was not return- 
ing to methods of cruelty and violence. Thus everybody was 
overawed, even the two consuls, who did not expect this sudden 

♦ Dion. 1. 2. 

t 1. 2. Cp. Kromayer. Die rechtliche Begrundung des Prin- 
cipets, p. 14 ft, 

t A proof of this statement is the resulting panic in the political 
world, as related by Dion. 1 . 2, 
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32 B.C. blow ; Antony was too far away, they were but consuls without 
military power and were helpless against the commander of 
every soldier then in Italy. They did not care to reappear in 
the Senate with the prospect of keeping silence as during 
the previous session, and secretly left Rome in despera- 
tion before the 15th with the object of going to Antony.^ 
The flight of the consuls was regarded as indicating some near 
political convulsion, and increased the existing agitation. 
Many senators who were suspected by Octavianus or had reason 
to fear his animosity went away to join Antony ; Horace 
ventured upon political composition for the first time, and in 
vigorous iambic lines expressed the opinion of impartial men, 
regarding both parties as equally criminal : 

QuOy quo scelesti ruitis P t 

The authority of the triumvirs must have grown very weak 
if a man of letters who owed his position to the kindness of 
Maecenas could judge his patron’s master with such impar- 
tiality. Octavianus was greatly disturbed by the bad reception 
of his coup d^etat and by the flight of so many leading men ; 
he felt that unpopularity and distrust were reviving, and 
realised that severity had produced further exasperation in 
the country from which he would soon be obliged to demand 
additional men and money. Feeling too weak to use violence, 
he conceived the happy idea of announcing that all who wished 
to join Antony might go without let or hindrance. X This 
declaration allayed the prevailing anxiety to some extent. 
About four hundred senators went away, and seven or eight 
hundred remained. 

• Dion, 1 . 2. 

t Horace, Epod. vii. 1. This poem was certainly composed at the 
beginning of the war of Actium, and not upon the war of Perugia. 
The third and fourth lines contain an obvious allusion to the war 
against Sextus. Moreover, it is psychologically improbable that in 
41 Horace, who had lost his lands and was returning from Philippi, 
should have regarded as criminal the partisans of Lucius Antonius, 
who was fighting to restore his lands ; he would not have ventured to 
satirise in this manner the proud and powerful personages of that time. 
On the other hand, in the year J2, the situation was wholly different. 

X Dion, 1 . 2. 
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Antony meanwhile had reached Ephesus ; to this centre 32 b.c. 
came in by degrees, from east and west, from Illyria, from Antony 
Syria, from Armenia and the Black Sea, ships loaded with thrarmy^It* 
corn, clothing, iron and wood ; • troops of every description led Ephesus, 
by kings, dynasts and tetrarchs of Asia and Africa ; Bocchus, 
king of Mauritania, Tarcondimotus, dynast of Upper Cilicia, 

Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, Philadelphus, king of Paphla- 
gonia, Mithridates, king of Commagene, Sadalas and Rhoe- 
metalces, kings of Thrace, and Amyntas, king of Galatia. t 
Cleopatra arrived with the Egyptian fleet, with her treasure 
of two thousand talents and a long train of servants. The 
narrow streets of Ephesus were thronged with the soldiers of 
nineteen Roman legions, the powerful frames of Asiatic Gauls, 

Moorish warriors, soldiers of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, 
and Egyptian sailors ; every cross-road was a babel of tongues, 
and from every eastern town there thronged to Ephesus not 
only men-at-arms, but the servants of their pleasure, courtesans, 
dancers, lute-players, comedians, acrobats and actors, to amuse 
the soldiers and their sovereigns. Never had the ancient 
Asiatic town lodged so many famous figures in its majestic 
palaces and its public buildings. Ephesus witnessed a daily 
round of festivals, banquets, processions and shows, in which 
each king sought to rival the magnificence of the rest ; of these 
Cleopatra, with her unrivalled splendour, was the central figure, 
dominating the kings of Asia as the true queen of luxury and 
inspiring every one by her example to prepare for war by 
dazzling festivity, as if she had wished to intoxicate this mixed 
multitude, the more easily to drive them to the final struggle, 
to ruin and destruction. t The Roman world was torn by 
anxiety ; Italy shuddered at the thought of further bloodshed ; 
yet in the midst of this painful anxiety, when the oldest, the 
most vigorous and the most civilised kingdom in the east was 
spending its last hour of life, Ephesus rang with festivity night 
and day. This confusion of armies, of language and of race 

♦ Plutarch, Ant, 56. t 

t Plutarch, Ant, 56, tells the story of these festivities, but is wrong 
in stating that they were held at Samos. His story shows us that 
Antony and Cleopatra did not reach Asia until the Asiatic consuls 
had arrived, as they were already at Ephesus. 
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32 B c. seemed to be celebrating by anticipation a great triumphal 
orgy, as though the coming battle had already ended in vic- 
tory, The outcries of the land were drowned by the sound 
of lyres and flutes. Merciless as usual to the conquered, 
history has stigmatised these rejoicings upon the eve of the final 
struggle as shameful folly ; but the more attentive ear can 
distinguish across the centuries the agony of the death-throes 
in the distant echo of these festivities. The coming struggle 
was not, as historians have stated, a struggle for monarchical 
power at Rome, but was to consolidate or to destroy the new 
Egyptian empire ; it was not a war of Octavianus against 
Antony, but of Cleopatra against Rome ; it was the last despe- 
rate effort of the only dynasty which had survived among those 
founded by Alexander’s generals ; finally, it was an attempt 
to recover a power which the fatal pressure of Roman expansion 
had ruined two centuries before. Intellectual culture, com- 
mercialism, pleasure, luxury and the reign of money had 
destroyed the political and military strength of Egypt ; every 
resource of diplomacy or corruption was exhausted, and the 
dynasty had been reduced to this wildly complicated defence 
devised by a woman. If she could not save the kingdom of the 
Lagidae, she would at least drag it down with her to romantic 
and resounding ruin, to a catastrophe which would never pass 
from human memory. Egypt was not to perish like the realm 
of Pergamum, by a simple signature affixed to an obscure 
protocol. With every device at her command, both as queen 
and woman, Cleopatra had sought to draw advantage for her 
kingdom from the appalling political confusion amid which 
Rome seemed likely to founder. She had attempted to win 
from the great Italian town two of the most formidable brigands 
who seemed capable of wielding the destinies of the republic. 
She had succeeded in gathering to the service of her ambition 
thirty legions, eight hundred vessels and the most powerful 
sovereigns of the east, under the command of the Bbldest leader 
and the most famous man of his age. She was preparing an 
action yet more extraordinary and unexampled ; she proposed 
to accompany this army to war, to carry through the camps and 
the soldiery the sumptuous luxury of her palace, her women, 
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her slaves, her eunuchs, her tapestry, her jewellery and gold 
plate ; she proposed to live amid these mail-clad soldiers, 
herself wrapped in the turpe conopium^ the delicate veil which 
protected her fine skin from the touch of insects. It was no 
mere caprice, but supreme necessity, which obliged this extra- 
ordinary audacity. The eastern sovereigns followed Antony 
because they respected him or feared him, but not because 
they felt any desire to re-establish the power of Egypt. Antony 
seemed resolved to abide by his design of consolidating his 
rearrangement of the east, but he was obliged to pose as the 
defender of the republic lest he should lose the support of 
his Roman friends ; these were inclined to help him, but 
would attempt to hold him back when they realised the true 
object of this war. The apparent unanimity of the vast army 
concealed many a germ of disagreement and of treachery. 
Would Antony pursue his design in the face of all these difficul- 
ties ? Cleopatra had set a ridiculous object before herself 
in proposing to decide a great military struggle by extraordinary 
cunning ; the strange feminine devices which she had hitherto 
employed had led her from one eccentricity to another ; she 
had now come^to consort with generals, to follow armies, to 
sit at military councils, to discuss plans of strategy, and this in 
order to provide that her one point of interest should be kept 
in view : the defence of the new Egyptian empire against 
Rome. 


32 B.C. 
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ACTIUM • 

The struggle between Domitius Ahenobarbus and Cleopatra 
— The difficulties of Octavianus in Italy — Antony divorces 
Octavia— Octavianus opens Antony’s will — The conjuration 
The disorganisation of Antony’s army — His strategy and 
that of Octavianus — Cleopatra attempts to interrupt the 
war — Feints of Agrippa — Octavianus disembarks in Epirus — 
The two armies on the Gulf of Arabracia— Neither will take 
the initiative— Antony proposes a naval engagement — Re- 
newed discord between Cleopatra and the leading Roman 
adherents of Antony — Preparations for a naval battle — 
Octavianus calls a council of war— The battle of Actium 
— The capitulation of Antony’s army. 

Tbcatniffgio DuRiNC the months of March and April the Roman senator 
OMpItra and Ephesus With storics of the coup d^itat of Octavianus 

tbtRomaii and Were disagreeably surprised to find Cleopatra in the city 
Her assumption of queenly dignity, her persistent appearance 
at Antony’s side as his equal, speedily accentuated the first 
unfavourable impression. They began to ask how the queen 
of Egypt, with her money and her advice, could be concerned 
in a war intended to establish the republic at Rome and to 
abolish the triumvirate ; it seemed that the accusations circu- 
lated by Octavianus were less imaginary than had been sup- 
posed in Italy. No one, however, ventured to remonstrate 
openly with Antony. Fortunately, the numerous obscure 
politicians who had arrived from Italy included one genuine 
aristocrat of the old stock, Domitius Ahenobarbus ; while 
deeply respecting Antony, he regarded himself as the trium- 
vir’s equal, and was alone in his refusal to comply with the 

• In the Appendix will be found the arguments on which I have 
based my reconstruction of this famous war. 
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ceremonial forms which Cleopatra wished to lay upon the 32 b.c. 

Romans themelves ; for instance, he would never address 
Cleopatra as queen, but always by her own name.* Domitius 
had the courage to tell Antony what all were thinking, that he 
ought to send Cleopatra back to Egypt.t 

Antony thus became the centre of a furious struggle of The Roman 
intrigue between Cleopatra and the Roman party at Ephesus. 

The moment was favourable to the latter. Octavianus seemed 
to have taken up the gage, and as the military concentration 
at Ephesus had proved fruitless, Antony was obliged, in view 
of the coup d^itaty to renew his threats ; threats, however, 
were of doubtful utility unless it could be demonstrated to 
Italy that Antony was making war, not merely to crush a rival, 
but to re-establish the republic. As things were, the presence 
of Cleopatra provided his opponents with excellent material 
for retorts, insinuations and slanders. Domitius, with the 
support of Dellius, Plancus, Titius, Silanus and all the leading 
members of the Roman party, had almost persuaded the tri- 
umvir to his opinion. At the last moment the queen tricked 
them all by a very cunning manoeuvre ; she gave a large sum 
of money to Publius Canidius, in whom Antony reposed great 
confidence, and induced him to plead her cause, t The delight 
of Domitius and his friends was, therefore, of short duration ; 
when they were expecting to see Cleopatra start for Alexandria 
they learned that Antony had changed his mind and that the 
queen would stay. Antony had surrendered to the arguments 
of Domitius with great reluctance, and Canidius had been able 
to persuade him without difficulty that it would not be fair 
to send away the queen, who was supplying a very considerajple 
part of the military cxpenditure.§ From this moment the 
smouldering animosity between Cleopatra and Antony’s 
friends burst into open flame ; the numbers of senators who 
had come from Rome and formed a kind of Senate about 
Antony were finally divided into an Egyptian party, anxious 

* Velleius, ii. 84. f Plutarch, Ant. 56. 

t Plutarch, Ant, 56. It is a conjecture on my part that the words 
KOI Tivwv ^X(Dv refer to these four personages ; as a matter of fact 
they all left Antony in disgust with Cleopatra. 

§ Plutarch, ArU, 56. 
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for war, and a Roman party, desirous of maintaining peace. 
The leading men among Antony’s friends at Ephesus had 
declared for him at the moment when relations became strained; 
their hostility to Octavianus, however, was by no means 
desperate. They were anxious to return to Italy for the quiet 
enjoyment of the wealth and comfort they had secured ; they 
were horrified, like every one in Italy, by the idea of a fresh 
civil war after so long a series of similar struggles ; they wished 
to see a reconciliation between the two rivals on the lines of the 
conventions of Brundisium and Tarentum, and they would 
readily have sacrificed Cleopatra and her ambitions to gain 
peace at any cost. 

Cleopatra, on the other hand, did not propose to secure the 
peace of the Roman world at her own expense, and speedily 
realised that there was but one means of making reconcilia- 
tion impossible ; Antony had already resolved to reply to the 
coup (That by renewing his threats and leading his army to 
Greece, and Cleopatra must now persuade him to divorce Octa- 
via. This divorce speedily became a point of conflict between 
the Roman and Egyptian parties. The queen urged Antony 
to issue letters of divorce, and strove meanwhile to sow dissen- 
sion among the Roman party and to buy the support of all 
who were not proud enough to refuse the large sums of money 
which she offered.* Meanwhile the Roman party espoused the 
cause of Octavia and opposed the divorce which would have 
made an irreparable breach between the two brothers-in-law. 
Harassed by such contrary advice, Antony resolved to start 
for Samos with Cleopatra and the Roman senators towards 
the end of April ; t thence he would sail for Greece, leaving 
part of his army in Asia for the moment ; at Athens, where 
they would be nearer Italy, his final resolution would be 
taken. Thus hesitating between peace and war, between 
Octavia and Cleopatra, between Roman and Egyptian 
interests, Antony postponed the final decision which was 
to determine his fate. 

* A party of Roman senators were, in fact, supporters of the war 
at Athens. Dion, 1. 3 : fiovXrfV ri nva tK rCiP napovrtav 
i<f>* tKaTfpn ttoXXwv. . . . 

I Plutarch, Ant. 56. 
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The presence of Cleopatra in Antony’s camp was un- 32 b.c. 
doubtedly a serious embarrassment; Antony had, however, OctavUinus* 
many friends in Italy, and his legions, with the Asiatic contin- 
gents, made a formidable force. In spite of his difficulties his 
position was much more favourable than that of Octavianus, who 
was then surrounded by much graver anxieties. After the depar- 
ture of Sossius and Domitius the republic had been left without 
consuls. Two had been appointed for this year, L. Cornelius 
and M. Valerius, but the former was not to enter office until 
June I or the latter until November i.* Many of the magis- 
trates had also taken flight. Thus it would be impossible, or 
in any case very difficult, for Octavianus to secure from the 
Senate a legal authorisation to begin war upon Antony, assum- 
ing that the few senators who had not fled from Rome could 
still be called a Senate. It was even possible that an express 
declaration in favour of war would drive away the senators 
who remained. Consequently, if no change in the situation 
took place, Antony would have a legal right to lead his army, 
as his successor had not been appointed, whereas Octavianus 
had resigned his command by the mere fact of his entry to 
Rome. Undet these conditions the soldiers were not likely 
to fight against the conquerors of Philippi, the less so as there 
was no money to overcome their legal scruples. Nor did it 
seem possible to extort this money from Italy. The arbitrary 
imposition of fresh taxes would counterbalance the bad im- 
pression created by Antony’s mistakes and revive the dreadful 
recollections of the triumvirate. Antony had large funds at 
his disposal, and his agents were already travelling through 
Italy to bribe senators and soldiers and make unexpected 
conversions.! The difficulty thus seemed insurmountable, 
for it was impossible to respect legal forms and equally dan- 
gerous to begin another coup d^etat in the face of repeated 
promises to re-establish the legal forms of the old constitution. 

Fortunat^y, however, in contrast to the spirit prevailing The eapportef 
in Antony’s party, if Octavianus had neither the wealth nor Ocuviaatii 
the reputation of his rival he had many qualities of high value 
for maintaining discipline in face of the dreadful storm which 
* C. I. L. i. p. 471. t Cp. Dion, I. 7 and 9. 
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he was obliged to meet. His former impetuosity, suscepti- 
bility and suspicious temperament had been subdued ; he 
showed greater patience, distributed praise and rewards with 
greater readiness, was more cordial with his friends, whom he 
treated as his equals, and was more ready to listen to the advice 
of others ; thus he inspired great confidence, not merely in 
Agrippa and Maecenas, who were bound to him by ties proof 
against all treachery, but also in supporters of later standing, 
such as Valerius Messala Corvinus, Lucius Arruntius and 
Statilius Taurus. These friends held many a long discussion 
dSring the early months of the year 32, to consider how some 
legal justification could be provided for the power of Octavi- 
anus ; this was the most urgent necessity, and eventually they 
agreed to send agents into every town in Italy, who were to 
persuade the towns to take the oath to Octavianus upon terms 
which could be exacted in times of public danger by that 
magistrate whom the Senate had commissioned to watch over 
the safety of the republic. This oath subjected all citizens to 
military discipline, and therefore gave full powder to the magis- 
trates. In other terms, Octavianus and his friends apparently 
conceived the idea of declaring what we should call a general 
state of siege. It was a strange idea, and is the clearest evidence 
of the difficulties of their position ; so extraordinary a constitu- 
tional subterfuge was without parallel, and was now used to 
base the new dictatorship upon a show of universal consent. 
To carry out this plan they were obliged to spend the months 
of February, March and April in preparing public opinion ; 
messengers and letters went forth to every town in Italy, 
every interest w^as flattered and every passion was aroused, for 
the danger was most imminent. 

Among Antony’s adherents the prevailing tension had greatly 
increased. Notwithstanding the efforts of the Roman party, 
Antony had fallen yet more entirely under the influence of 
Cleopatra during the voyage from Samos to Athens, and had 
almost definitely resolved to divorce Octavia. One last scruple 
held him back ; he realised that this decision would displease 
a large number of the Roman senators. He may have wished 
to mollify their opposition by flattering their pride or to shift 
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his own responsibility in the eyes of Italy to the shoulders 32 b.c. 
of the Senate ; at any rate, when he reached Athens * * * § during 
the last fortnight of May he convened the Roman senators 
and laid the question of the divorce before them. The dis- 
cussion was protracted. Many who wished for a reconciliation 
between Antony and Octavianus opposed this divorce, which 
must lead to war ; there were also senators who spoke in favour 
of it t under the influence of Cleopatra and her gold. At 
length Antony signed the letter of divorce, and sent messengers 
to Rome to serve Octavia with the order to leave his house ; t 
at the same time he ordered the army waiting at Ephesus to 
embark for Greece. This action denoted a final rupture with 
Octavianus, an inevitable war, a crushing defeat for the Roman 
party and a brilliant triumph for Cleopatra, who immediately 
for her own purposes induced the citizens of Athens to confer 
those honours upon her which Octavia had formerly received.§ 

Antony’s Roman followers, however, were most unfavourably 
impressed, and Antony attempted to allay their irritation by 
making a great speech to the soldiers, in which he promised 
to re-establish the republic two months after the final victory.|| 

Once again he •persisted in his double-faced policy, posing 
before Italy as the defender of her liberty, while in reality he 
was drawing the sword for Cleopatra and her Egyptian policy. 

On this occasion the inconsistency was too obvious ; men began 
to realise the facts, and two important personages, Titius and 
Plancus, who had already been affronted by Cleopatra, left 
Antony after his decision and returned to Italy; 11 possibly 

* Dion, 1 . 3. Dion does not say that the meeting was held at 
Athens ; my conjecture is based upon the fact that after this meetiog 
Antony resolved to divorce Octavia. and >ve know from Plutarch 
that his decision w:is made at Athens. 

t Dion, 1 . 3 : f(f} iKarf^m ttoXXoJv. . . . 

{ Plutarch, A^it. 57 ; Dion, 1 . 3. As regards the date of the divorce, 
and coiiceriiiiig the month AaiVcov, part of which belongs to May and 
part to June, fp. Eusebius, ed. Schone, ii. p. 140, 

§ Plutarch, Ant. 57. 

II Dion, 1 . 7. Dion does not explain clearly when this speech was 
delivered. I assiiine that it was delivered at this time, bei ause war 
then seemed certain, and Antony must have desired to reassure his 
friends and his soldiers with regard to his own intentions. 

1 Dion, 1. 3 ; Plutarch, Ant. 58. 
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they imagined that public opinion in Italy had turned against 
Antony. Though the divorce of Octavia had made a bad 
impression upon Italian feeling,* the public as a whole were still 
undecided, and were certainly not inspired by that violent 
indignation which would have guaranteed the success of the 
proposed conjuratio. No one knew what to make of the two 
champions in this strange civil war, who claimed respectively 
to be fighting for the liberty and safety of the republic. Was 
Antony or Octavianus a liar, or were both alike false f 

Titius and Plancus found Octavianus and his friends in the 
utmost anxiety. They had been panic-stricken by the news 
of Antony’s orders to his army, and assumed that he wished to 
attack them without delay, before their own preparations 
were finished ; t they hastily collected troops and provisions, 
equipped ships and employed every possible expedient to 
strengthen their defence ; in the idea that the war might be 
begun in the north of Greece, in the modern Balkan peninsula, 
they seem to have conceived the plan of proposing a marriage 
between the king of the Get® and Julia, the daughter of Octa- 
vianus; if Antony’s statements are to be believed, they asked this 
king to arrange a marriage between one of his daughters and 
Octavianus.! Their actions, however, were constantly ham- 
pered by their want of legal authority, and they were obliged to 
exercise the utmost prudence. They therefore resumed their 
propaganda against Antony and Cleopatra in order to prepare 
public opinion for the conjuratio and to inflame every spark 
of Roman patriotism ; numbers of anecdotes, true and false 
and often abominably obscene, were circulated concerning 
the Alexandrian court and the behaviour of Antony and 
Cleopatra, with the object of scandalising the less corrupted 
members of the middle class. It was said that the queen had 
reduced Antony to madness by a love-philtre ; the story was 
repeated, with many variations, that the ambitious queen 
wished to overthrow the Capitol, make Rome the Have of Egypt 
and transfer the metropolis of the Roman world to Alexandria.§ 
Calvisius Sabinus even asserted in a great speech, with emphatic 

♦ Plutarch, Ani. 57. f Ihid. 58. 

I Suetonius, A ug. 63. | Dion, 1 . 4. 
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exaggeration, that Antony had offered Cleopatra the library 32 b.c. 
of the king of Pergamum and had allowed the Ephesians to 
address her as queen ; * it was therefore obvious that Cleopatra 
coveted this wealthy Asiatic province, where Italian interests 
were very large : Rome was becoming the dowry and the 
appanage of a foreigner, the prize of a courtesan’s favours ; 

Egypt was to lord it in the Capitol, to insult the memory of 
their glorious ancestors and mock the cowardice of the present 
generation ; was this not enough to stir the pride of the domi- 
nant race and rouse the patriotism of the most apathetic ? ” t 

Antony’s friends, however, were still numerous, and many OcUvianus 
people who were doubtful of the issue did not care to be em- 
broiled with him in the possible event of his success. Octa- 
vianus was thus unable to prevent the growth of a movement 
opposed to his own which cast doubts upon the gravest facts 
and found excuse for every accusation.! The struggle raged 
furiously upon either side ; popular meetings were constantly 
held, and discussion waxed as violent as if the age of the great 
political conflicts had returned. Titius and Plancus told 
Octavianus that Antony had deposited a will with the vestal 
virgins, making further extravagant donations to his children 
and providing that his body should be sent to Cleopatra and 
buried at Alexandria. § This was surely the best of proofs 
that Antony had been bewitched by the Egyptian sorceress, 
as he would not be divided from her even by death. In the 
hope of inflicting a blow upon Antony, Octavianus forced the 
chief vestal to surrender the will, and read it before the Senate.!] 

Public surprise and indignation were extreme, but Antony’s 
friends attempted to distract attention from the will by 
denouncing the dishonourable action of which Octavianus 
had been guilty. They accused him, with some reason, of 
violating a private and sacred confidence. At the same time 
it could not be denied that the will was unworthy of a great 
Roman, an 3 by dint of public speeches they induced the people 

* Plutarch, Ant, 58. 

t Bouch6 L^clercq. Histatrs des Lagides, ii. p. 293. 

♦ Plutarch, Ant, 59; ’AXXarovrwi^fAfVfdoKct ra w\fi(rra Kara\lr€vde<rSai 

^oAoviatot, § Ibid, 58 ; Dion* I 3, 

I! Plutarch, Ant, 58 ; Dion, 1 . 3 ; Suetonius, Aug, 17. 
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32 B.c. of Rome to send a certain Geminius to Antony as an ambassador, 
begging him not to ruin his cause by such foolish actions,* 

The conjuratia There was, however, no further time for vain recrimination ; 

the divorce was an accomplished fact, and the enemy’s forces 
were almost entirely transported to Greetre. Octavianus saw 
that he must act, and probably towards the end of July he 
ordered his agents throughout Italy to force the towns to accept 
the conjuratio. How this strange operation was executed we 
do not know ; probably the chief municipal magistrate or 
some leading citizen assembled the inhabitants of every town, 
made a speech explaining that Italy was menaced by Cleopatra, 
who wished to enslave Rome, that the republic was bereft 
of its Senate through the absence of the senators, and Italy 
must therefore save herself by taking the oath of fidelity to 
Octavianus and submitting to military discipline. It is likely 
enough that Octavianus also promised, more or less explicitly, 
to re-establish the republic at the conclusion of the war. 
Italy was undecided and suspicious, and so unusual a demand 
was not likely to be answered by unanimous or enthusiastic 
action. Some towns, such as Bologna, refused to take the oath, 
and probably many citizens took flight from every town. The 
prudent Octavianus, however, made no attempt to force the 
oath upon recalcitrants ; he pretended not to notice refusals 
and asserted that the whole of Italy had sworn in sua verba, 
believing that those who had not taken the oath would be glad 
to remain quiet and would not venture to dispute its constitu- 
tional value as taken by others. t Thus, as some had taken the 

♦ Plutarch, Ant. 58-59 ; Dion, 1 . 4. Plutarch, Ant. 58, says that 
the public were infuriated by this outrage of Octavianus ; Dion ( 1 . 4) 
says, on the contrary, that they were angry with Antony. The two 
statements are not contradictory, but complete one another. People 
attacked Octavianus or Antony, a.s they supported one or the other, 
but upon the whole the impartial public were unfavourably impressed 
by the will, as is proved by the embassy of Geminius. 

t Suetonius, Aug. 17 ; Mon. Anc. v. 3-4 : Juravit in ntea verba tota 
Italia sponte sua et tne hello quo vici ad Actium ducem de^oposcit. This 
conjuratio is one of the most obscure passages in the history of the 
revolution. Our evidence for it is confined to the lines on the Momt‘ 
mentum Ancyranum and a few vague allusions in Suetonius and Dion. 
The Monumentum Ancyranum seems to prove that Italy took the 
military r»ath to Octavianus. No doubt this was an exceptional mode 
of procedure, both unprecedented and uncoastitutional, as the oath 
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oath and as others had acquiesced, Octavianus could venture 32 b.c. 
to act as though the whole of Italy had been placed under 
his imprium. 

The members of the Senate were consequently under his Fresh taxation 
orders as soldiers, an'S he therefore induced them forthwith to 
declare war upon Cleopatra, but not upon Antony, who was 
merely deprived of his command and his dignities and was 
not declared a public enemy.* Thus it is clear that Italy 
placed no great faith in the charges against Antony disseminated 
by Octavianus and his friends. Octavianus at once imposed 
fresh taxation ; all freedmen possessed of more than 200,000 
sesterces were obliged to make a contribution equivalent to 
one-eighth of their property, while all free landholders were to 
contribute a quarter of their annual income.t The public, 
excited by these imposts, refused to be intimidated by this 
military jurisdiction or the state of siege, and declined to pay 
the contributions ordered ; in the month of August riots and 
bloodshed began, and Octavianus could not venture upon an 
energetic suppression of these disturbances in view of the 
uncertainties of the situation. t Fresh difficulties were or 
continual occurrence, and it is surprising, as the ancient his- 
torians point out, that Antony did not seize this favourable 
moment for attacking Italy itself, § but after the triumph of 
the Egyptian party on the question of the divorce and after 
Antony’s speedy advance to Greece, the excitement of the 
recent struggles had been succeeded by a kind of apathy which 
paralysed his army. Thanks to Cleopatra, the Egyptian party 
was supreme in the general’s tent, but was unable to overcome 

i 

was taken sponte, that is to say, directly by Italy to Octavianus, without 
any law of senatorial decree authorising Octavianus to receive it. I am 
inclined to think that this conjuratio was devised to give Octavianus a 
semblance of legal power for the war, which the Senate could not 
venture to confer upon him. If the Senate had consented to give 
Octavianus tl||j responsibility of the war with Antony, he certainly 
would not have had recourse to this extraordinary means. It is also 
probable that the flight of so large a number of senators became a 
pretext for justifying this procedure; it was asserted that the people 
must act directly, as the Senate had ceased to exist. 

* Plutarch, Ant. 60 ; Dion, 1 . 

t Dion, 1, 10. J Plutarch, Ant. 58 ; Dion, 1 . lo. 

§ Plutarch, Ant, 58. 
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$2 B.c. the sullen resistance of the army, almost every officer of which 
was drawn by sentiment and inclination towards the Roman 
party. No efforts could obviate the results of Antony’s dan- 
gerous political inconsistency ; if the head of the force was 
Egyptian, the arms were Roman. The ^ Roman party, the 
officers and the army, in reluctant despondency, were drawn 
against their will into a war for which they felt no enthusiasm, 
and the results of which they could not foresee. The majority 
of them did not venture to follow the example of Titius and 
Plancus, but continued a surly and refractory obedience ; 
Antony himself was harassed and wearied, no longer able to 
rely upon Domitius or upon his wisest coadjutors. Canidius 
was unable to compensate for their defection ; affairs were in 
great confusion ; no one would trouble to execute the most 
necessary measures, to provide corn for the army or to arrange 
for its winter quarters ; nor did any one know where the winter 
quarters were to be. Enterprise under such conditions was 
impossible. 

Afltonyf pUa Upon one point the Egyptian and Roman parties were agreed : 

ofcanpAign. ^^ony was well provided with money and could rely upon his 
army, as he possessed the admiration of his soldiers, while his 
adversary was too poor to buy their allegiance ; he therefore 
had every reason to wait until Octavianus chose to attack him in 
Macedonia or Thessaly, following the example of Caesar in 48 
and the triumvirs in 42. The forced contributions and the state 
of siege in Italy would speedily raise disturbances and serious 
obstacles, and Antony could easily buy over Octavianus’ army, 
as the soldiers were irregularly paid. In fact, immediately 
after the declaration of war upon Cleopatra, Octavianus and 
his friends had thought of trying their fortune in a battle ; 
they had then remained inactive when they found that 
Italy was ready to revolt decisively against the equivocal 
dictatorship of Octavianus, while suspicions and fears of 
Antony’s corruption were paramount. • Antony, however, 
resolved to spend the winter with his army in Greece, to send 
additional agents to Italy for the purpose of distributing money, 
raising riots and shaking the fidelity of the legions.t He 

* Dion. 1 . 9. t f h 7 and 9. 
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intended to post the larger part of his fleet, more than three 32 s.c. 
hundred ships, in the Gulf of Ambracia (Arta) between Corfu 
and Leucas, in a vast natural harbour communicating with the 
sea by a channel about three-quarters of a mile wide ; scouts 
were to be stationed Corfu.* Thus the fleet, like an outpost, 
would survey the Adriatic, if the enemy attempted a crossing 
in the following spring. It was a wise decision, though exe- 
cuted in haste and in great disorder, as was bound to happen 
in a camp so full of hatred and discord ; the Roman party, 
which desired peace, could not complain, as by these measures 
war was postponed. Any delay was welcome, as all hope of 
some peaceful arrangement was not excluded. The Egyptian 
party, however, used the dissensions and the apathy of the 
Roman party to secure the acceptance of the strategical plan 
which suited their special interests. A glance at the map of 
the Mediterranean will show that a general like Antony, who 
held the Cyrenaic, Egypt, Syria, Anatolia and the greater part 
of the Balkan peninsula, and was preparing for war in Thessaly, 
Macedonia or Epirus, should keep his resources or his munitions 
of war in Asia Minor. This country was the natural and the 
strongest strategic base, situated at no great distance, united 
to the Balkan peninsula by a line of islands like stepping-stones, 
and separated from Europe only by two arms of the sea. Antony 
had left a squadron with four legions at Cyrene under the 
command of Pinarius,t four legions in Egypt and three in 
Syria ; t these should now have been recalled to Anatolia. 

Not only did he leave these forces far away in Egypt, but 
proceeded to spread a chain of garrisons by land and sea across 
the Mediterranean, stretching from the Cyrenaic to Epirqs. 

He stationed troops at Cyrene, at Cape Taenarum and at 
Methone ; he proposed to spend the winter at Patras, distri- 
buting his land army throughout Greece ; he fortified Leucas 
and stationed his fleet in the Gulf of Ambracia with outposts 
at Corfu. This strange arrangement can only be explained as 

♦ With reference to the disposition of Antony's army and for the 
texts where it is discussed see Kromayer, in Hermes, xxxiii. p. 6o ff. 

+ Dion, li, 5 ; Orosius VI. xix. 15 ; Plutarch. Ant, 69. 

♦ This is a probable conjecture by Kromayer. Cp. HermeSt xxxiii. 

PP. 64-65. 
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the result of Cleopatra’s Egyptian policy, who thus wished to 
defend Egypt from the possible attacks of Octavianus and from 
revolutions at home and to maintain communications with the 
heart of her empire. It was a defective arrangement from a 
strategical point of view, as it provided art enterprising enemy 
with every opportunity for hurling an overwhelming force 
upon any point of the long line ; yet no other arrangement 
was possible if the battle of Epirus was to be fought on behalf 
of Egypt. 

The news of Antony’s arrangements reached Rome about the 
end of October, and the possibility of surprising the fleet in the 
Gulf of Ambracia was discussed for a moment ; according to 
ancient historians, a tempest caused the abandonment of this 
project,* and a small fleet was sent to the coast of Epirus merely 
to discover a suitable spot for landing. t When navigation 
was closed by the winter of 32 and 31 Antony resigned himself 
to spend the winter months at Patras with Cleopatra, the 
Roman senators and the eastern princes ; Octavianus, Agrippa 
and Maecenas concentrated their fleet and their legions at 
Tarentum and at Brundisium,t and then returned to Rome 
to watch over Italy and to perfect their final arrangements. 
For Octavianus and his friends the anxiety of that winter must 
have been unprecedented. Italy was agitated by discontent, 
the legions were clamouring for money and a wealthy enemy 
was inviting them to treachery ; Octavianus required an 
immediate success to restore the fidelity of his troops, to pacify 
the country and to consolidate his power. But the age had 
passed when Cxsar, at the head of his little Gallic army, could 
boldly and skilfully practise the most important precept in 
the art of war, to pursue and defeat the main body of the 
enemy. Neither Octavianus nor Agrippa had the courage 
to land twenty legions in Epirus and to demonstrate the power 

of Caesar’s name in a new Pharsalia. The result of such a 

« 

• Dion, 1. XI ; Plutarch, 62, 

t For this purpose the ships of Octavianus, as we are told by Dion 
(50, 9), were off the Acroceraunian Mountains towards the end of the 
year 32, about the point where Octavianus was to disembark in the 
following year. 

I Plutarch, Anf. 62, 
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struggle would be uncertain : at the first defeat Italy would 32 b.c. 
revolt, the army would desert to the enemy and nothing would 
be left to them but suicide. In any case it was most dangerous 
to lead soldiers against their comrades in arms ; nor was it 
certain that some fre^ peace might not, after all, be concluded. 

Antony, indeed, seemed inexorable, and Cleopatra was with 
him, but any arrangement appeared preferable to the present 
situation. 

Thus after long reflection Octavianus and his party resolved OcUvianui 
to adopt a middle course and to be content with a small success 
at the outset. The heavy turret-ships, which were too cumber- 
some, were left in harbour ; the numerous cruisers of Sextus 
Pompeius and the ships taken from the Liburni in the Illyrian 
war were to be concentrated ; with this force, the most mobile 
and seaworthy which they could raise, Agrippa would make 
a feint upon the southern coast of Greece in March and inspire 
the enemy with the idea that a disembarkation was intended at 
that point. Meanwhile Octavianus with the rest of the fleet 
would disembark fifteen legions on the coast of Epirus ; the 
fleet and army would then proceed to the Ambracian Gulf, 
to surprise and burn Antony’s fleet. If this enterprise were 
successful, the destruction of Antony’s fleet w^ould make a great 
impression, which would be used to bring him to reason or 
to persuade Italy to the expense and burden of a longer war. 

The preparations for this expedition were apparently made 
with greater care than ever before. But Octavianus fully 
realised that he was risking all the wealth and power that had 
been won in thirteen years of civil war, and therefore ordered 
the 700 senators at Rome to follow him ; he would leave^no 
one at Rome capable of heading a revolution in favour of 
Antony.* Very few refused, but these included Asinius 
Pollio, who asserted that as the two combatants were his friends 
he wished to remain neutral ; Octavianus, anxious to avoid 
friction, did not insist in his case. In virtue of his full power, 
he even appointed the magistrates for the following year, 
and nominated himself as consul for the whole year with 
M. Valerius, Titus Titius and Cnaeus Pompeius. 

• Dion, I. II. Cp. Mon. Anc. v. 6-7. 
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32 B.c. H^d not the fatal Egyptian policy profoundly disturbed 
ac«fMitra*s Antony’s strategy, it is improbable that Agrippa’s name 
•t^^e wmr appear upon the pediment of the Pantheon or that 

Caesar would now be an imperial title. During the winter, 
however, the crews of Antony’s fleet ha/i suffered severely ; 
left with inadequate supplies while navigation was suspended, 
almost a third of their number had perished by famine or 
disease. Antony had ordered the ship captains to supply these 
losses by seizing peasants, travellers, carters or slaves wherever 
they could be found.* During this winter a yet more disas- 
trous event had occurred : the Roman and Egyptian parties 
had changed positions. Cleopatra, who was represented by 
Antony and his friends as anxious to destroy Rome, now strove 
to arrest the war in mid-course and to persuade Antony to 
return to Egypt in the spring without waiting for the enemy ; 
the Roman party, on the other hand, threw its influence upon 
the side of war. After-events can only be explained in the 
light of this change, the reasons for which are wholly conjec- 
tural ; they must be sought in the opposition of interests 
which then divided the two parties and dictated the movement 
of events. Surrounded by Roman senators, Cleopatra had been 
able during that winter to realise the true situation in Italy and 
the demands of public opinon; she had heard senators discussing 
their common hopes that after the victory Antony would restore 
peace and order to Italy, where there was much to be done ; 
she realised that the senators believed in his promises to restore 
the republic, and saw that after the victory Antony would be 
captured by the Roman party and forced to return to Italy, 
as Caesar had returned after the capture of Alexandria. In that 
case her Egyptian empire would be imperilled, and she would 
be obliged to visit Rome in the hope of reasserting her 
influence upon Antony, as she had gone sixteen years before 
to convince Caesar. To Cleopatra, therefore, victory seemed 
as formidable as defeat. By the divorce of Octavia sire had sown 
irreconcilable hatred between the former brothers-in-law, and 
therefore sought to stop the war, to carry Antony back to Egypt 
and to begin the foundation of a new dynasty, abandoning 
• Dion. 1. II ; Orosius, VI. xix. 5 ; Plutarch, AnL 62* 
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Italy and the barbaric provinces of Europe to Octavianus 32 b.c. 
and his party, or to any one who would take them. If Octa- 
vianus wished to restore the unity of the Roman empire he 
would be obliged to attack her in the east, for which enterprise 
his strength and coi|rage would never be adequate. In a 
word, Cleopatra wished to accomplish that separation between 
the eastern and western empires which Antony had merely 
indicated. With what artifices or sophisms she brought 
Antony to her opinion we cannot say. As he was by no means 
madly in love with the queen or bewitched by her, he probably 
pointed out the difficulty of turning back so vast a host from 
the path upon which they had entered ; the troops and the 
allies would raise objections, the enemy would interpret this 
return as a flight, and it would be dangerous to declare thus 
plainly before the conflict that they were fighting, not for 
Rome, but for Egypt. It might be admitted that of the many 
senators who had left Rome to join Antony very few professed 
more than a nominal devotion to Roman supremacy ; at the 
same time it should be remembered that their property, their 
families, and the objects of their existence were to be found in 
Italy. If Antony abandoned the war, they would be unable 
to return except by the permission of Octavianus ; they would 
be ruined and forced to live as exiles in the east. If they 
suspected Antony’s possible abandonment of them when they 
were half-way to Italy, they would surely revolt against him. 

Towards the close of the winter these uncertainties and The mrprite 
disputes were suddenly interrupted by the unexpected appear- 
ance of a hostile fleet in Greek waters. During the early days OcUTUnut. 
of March Agrippa had sent his mobile squadron agaiiist 
southern Greece, where he proceeded to hunt down the corn 
ships sailing from Asia and Egypt. He had captured Methone, 
and was examining the coast with his rapid vessels, as though 
to find a suitable spot for disembarking ; • his real object was 
to distract Antony’s attention to himself. Antony was deceived, 
and believed that Octavianus intended to make Greece the 
theatre of war ; abandoning discussion for the moment, he 

* Dion, h lit Agrippa's explorations of the Greek coast were 
certainly a feint. 
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made all necessary arrangements for the concentration of his 
entire force.* Cleopatra seems to have made an effort to 
calm his anxiety and to restrain him from any such precipitate 
action. But in the midst of his preparations news arrived 
that Octavianus had disembarked in EpiAis and that his fleet 
and army were rapidly travelling southwards.! Antony then 
realised that Octavianus intended to destroy his fleet in the 
Ambracian Gulf ; possibly exaggerating the danger, he hastened 
to Actium, after ordering every outpost and garrison to join 
him with the utmost rapidity. He seems to have reached 
Actium almost simultaneously with Octavianus, but practi- 
cally unsupported.! The enemy’s fleet cast anchor in the Gulf 
of Comaro, while the army was entrenched upon the north 
promontory of the gulf, upon a hill now known as Mikalitzi, 
and to this force Antony could only oppose the disorganised 
and weary crews of his ships, who were by no means inclined 
for battle. The surprise, thanks to Agrippa, had succeeded 
admirably. Antony’s presence of mind, however, foiled this 
well-prepared strategem at the last moment. He dressed his 
crews as legionaries, stationed them upon deck, and appeared 
with his fleet before the enemy as if ready for battle. Octa- 
vianus, as usual, was afraid ; imagining that the fleet was 
defended by the legions, he would not venture to attack by sea, 
and left his camp to offer battle on land.§ Antony deferred the 
engagement by skirmishes until his cohorts and legions arrived 
from different parts of Greece ; he then established a great 
camp upon Cape Actium, which closes the south side of the 
gulf ; he also fortified the entrance.]! Cleopatra, who had 
been unable to keep him back, soon arrived ; she was unwilling 
to leave him for a day under the dominant influence of the 
Roman party. 

Meanwhile Octavianus had recalled Agrippa from the 
coast of southern Greece in order to concentrate his whole 

♦ Dion, 1 . II. 

t Jbid. h 11-12 ; Plutarch, Ani, 62. 

J Dion, 1 . 13, says ov noW^ vartpov. Plutarch, Ant. 62-63, gives 
no chronological indication. The difference in time must have been 
very small, otherwise Octavianus would have destroyed the fleet. 

{ Plutarch, Ant, 63 ; Dion, 1 . 13. || Dion, 1 . 13. 
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force against the enemy. Thus towards the end of May 31 b.c. 
(these events probably occupied the whole of April and part 
of May) the two rivals were facing one another after the manner 
of Pompey and Caesar in 48 or of the triumvirs and the two 
leading conspirators in 42, in the Balkan peninsula, which has 
ever been the great battlefield for east and west, for Asia and 
Europe. The dreaded^ conflict, however, was long delayed ; 
upon this occasion neither adversary seemed anxious to take 
the offensive. Octavianus fortified an almost impregnable 
camp, where he remained on the defensive, and secured his 
communication with the port of Comaro by high walls ; he 
even attempted to open fresh negotiations for peace. He was 
in a better position than Caesar in 48 or than the triumvirs 
in 42, as his fleet could bring corn for the soldiers from Italy 
and from the islands ; there was no fear of hunger to decide 
his irresolution, and irresolute he therefore remained. Antony 
declined negotiations, but made no effort to force a battle ; 
he merely transferred part of his army to the northern side of 
the strait, to menace the enemy’s camp more closely, and sent 
large squadrons of cavalry round the bay to try and cut off 
the enemy’s water-supply ; possibly he attempted to seduce the 
legions of Octavianus by secret promises. The all-powerful 
Cleopatra would not allow him either to make war or to con- 
clude peace. In either camp the leading members of each 
party were divided by dissension, mistrust and fear, which 
precluded the possibility of decisive action. Thus these 
vast armies had come from opposite points of the world to 
remain in mutual watchfulness ; their apathy is a clear proof 
of the decadence which had overcome the triumvirate govern- 
ment and the order of things as established in 43 by the triumph 
of the popular revolution. Within a dozen years the inheri- 
tance of Clodius and Caesar had been wasted and dispersed. 

Octavianus, however, was well aware of the danger of DisUidioatlot 
complete inaction ; the soldiers would grow despondent and 
inclined to desertion, while Italy would be the readier to 
revolt. As he would not venture force, he attempted cunning. 

He sent agents into Greece and Macedonia to raise riots 
and demonstrations against Antony among the populations 
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31 ».c. oppressed by the crushing taxation • of his rival, whose extor* 
tions had caused great famines in certain regions.! The noblest 
family in the Peloponnese, that of Euricles, who was anxious 
to avenge the slaughter of his father by Antony, went so far 
as to fit out a vessel forOctavianus* fleet, /^/hich was commanded 
by Euricles in person. Titius and Statilius surprised and 
defeated a small body of the enemy’s cavalry, and Octavianus 
sent exaggerated reports of this success to Italy, as if it had been 
a magnificent exploit.! Agrippa surprised a little squadron 
guarding Leucas, defeated it,§ sailed round the island and drove 
away a second squadron which was guarding Cape Ducato.|| 
Octavianus then wrote despatches to Rome stating that 
Antony’s fleet was blockaded in the Ambracian Gulf ; this 
was exaggerated bravado, as the fleet was still intact and able 
to issue against his own at any moment. Agrippa probably 
left no detachment at Leucas ; in any case he was unable to 
prevent the arrival of Antony’s corn ships ; otherwise Antony 
would have made some effort to retake the island. In short, 
operations were confined to feints and demonstrations, by which 
Octavianus strove to conceal his weakness and his fear from 
his enemy and from the Italian public. No victory, however, 
was ever won by mere feints. Octavianus’ vacillation would 
doubtless have tempted the enemy to attack, but fortunately 
for him Antony’s strategy was disturbed by the innate defect 
of his policy, the inconsistency which was trying to consolidate 
the Egyptian empire and professed as its justification the 
restoration of Roman liberties ; this contradiction led to 
incoherent action, which again precipitated a catastrophe, 
so strange and so unforeseen as to be inexplicable both to 
contemporaries and to posterity. Cleopatra redoubled her 
energy in persuading Antony to abandon any project of attack. 

• Dion. 1. 13. 

t Cpi Hutarch. Ant, 68. and the interesting inscription of Epidaurus ; 
C. I. G. P. I. i. 932, V. 25-30. 

J Dion, 1. 13. 

S Ibid. ; Flonis. IV. xi. 5. Orosius, VL xix. 7, says Corcyram 
cepit, but he is confusing this island with Leucas ; Corcyra was not 
captured by Agrippa, but was abandoned by Antony's army. 

II Florus. IV. ii. 5. 

^ There is also a remnant of this exaggeration in Flonis, IV. xi. 5- 
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She was opposed to the war both for political and military 31 b.c. 
reasons. As Octavianus persistently remained on the defensive 
in his camp, the best course was to retreat upon Macedonia, 
and thus oblige him to follow ; this movement implied retire- 
ment from the sea, bv which rapid communication with Egypt 
was possible ; Cleopatra herself would be forced to bear the 
risk and fatigue of constant marching and counter-marching 
as in 48, before the two armies came to close quarters. More- 
over, the issue of a battle is ever uncertain ; if Antony were 
defeated in so distant a country, Egypt would rise and Cleo- 
patra’s children would be endangered. 

With the obstinacy, the certainty and the vehemence of Cleopatra 
an ambitious and intelligent woman, of a confident and self- 

t ^ • Antony to 

willed queen, Cleopatra strove to persuade the triumvir, now retire to 
broken by age and debauchery, to fall back upon Egypt by sea. 

Her methods of persuasion would be highly interesting, but 
those who knew the details of these decisive days could not 
or would not tell the story of them. l*he result alone is 
known, for Cleopatra was successful. At the beginning of 
July Antony seems to have contemplated the abandonment 
of the war and a return to Egypt. It was impossible, however, 
to proclaim his intention of leaving Italy to Octavianus, of 
deserting the republican cause and betraying the Roman 
senators, who had left Italy for his sake. Cleopatra’s ingenuity 
therefore conceived another device ; a naval battle to mask 
the retreat was to be fought. Part of the army should be sent 
on board the fleet, other troops should be despatched to guard 
the most important points in Greece ; the fleet should sail 
out in order of battle and should attack if the enemy advancM ; 
then sail would be made for Egypt.* In this way at least half 
the army, which would be on board the ships, would certainly 
reach Egypt ; if the eastern contingents and the remaining 
legions were afterwards scattered, the losses would not be 
serious. On the other hand, as the war against Sextus Pom- 
peius had proved, a naval conflict between equal forces rarely 
ended in a final defeat, as panic and flight were less easy by 
sea than by land. 


• Dion, 1 . 15. 
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31 B.c. Thus at the beginning of July Antony seems to have 
otoav's proposed a naval battle to the generals and eastern commanders. 

So strange and unexpected a proposal produced universal 
itue. astonishment. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Dellius, Amyntas and 

their friends began to inquire the reasony6f so strange an idea ; 
Canidius began to point out that a naval victory would by 
no means break the enemy’s power ; the most speedy means of 
concluding the war was to march into Macedonia and to attack 
Octavianus when he followed.* Every one forthwith assumed 
that this unexpected proposal had been suggested to Antony 
by Cleopatra ; argument ran high, and if the truth was not 
discovered, something of Cleopatra’s intentions was revealed 
by the very absurdity of the proposal ; there was a suspicion 
that the queen desired a naval battle to conclude the war and 
to return to Egypt with Antony, abandoning any solution of the 
grave political difficulties which were to be settled by this war. 
The dissension between the Egyptian and Roman parties 
burst out once more ; furious interviews took place between 
Cleopatra and the leading Romans ; Domitius was the chief 
object of her attacks. t In the course of these discussions 
Cleopatra even seems to have threatened Antony, if it be true 
that at one time he suspected her of wishing to poison him, a 
dramatic conclusion to the famous love-story. I Discord went 
so far that even Canidius, who had persuaded Antony to hiing 
Cleopatra with him, now advised him to send the queen back 
to Egypt by sea if she had not the courage to continue the war, 
and not to sacrifice the army and victory to her fears in so 
ridiculous a manner. Within a few days the group of leading 
men about Antony’s person were overwhelmed by a storm 
of discord, hatred and calumny ; Antony felt himself powerless 
to restore peace, was obliged to yield, and abandoned the project 
of a naval conflict ; in order to appease the suspicions and 
distrust of the Romans, he sent Dellius and Amyntas to Thrace 
to recruit a cavalry force ; § this again seemed to prove his 
intention to fight a decisive battle in Epirus. Discord, how- 
ever, continued unchecked, and grew so vehement during 


♦ Plutarch, An/, 63. 
I Pliny, XXI. i. 12, 


f Dion. I. 15- 
§ Dion, 1 . 13. 
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July that Domitius Ahenobarbus, wearied by the insolence 31 b.c. 
of Cleopatra, and mistrusting Antony, who would listen to no 
one but this woman, went on board a ship one morning under 
pretext of making a short excursion for his health, as he had 
fever ; he betook hin'*self to the camp of Octavianus. Shortly 
afterwards, and probably for similar reasons, the king of 
Paphlagonia followed his example.* Infuriated by this 
treachery and exhausted by the interminable quarrels, Antony 
fell back upon severe measures ; at the first suspicion of treason 
he executed the senator Q. Postumius and a petty Arab king 
named Jamblicus ; however, he was speedily horrified by the 
result of these measures, and began to fear that Dellius and 
Amyntas would not return. He thought of following them 
for a moment, but contented himself with sending a message 
for their recall. t 

Amid these disputes and uncertainties the days were Antony is 
passing ; the month of August had come and neither army 
had secured any advantage. An unimportant naval skirmish 
and an insignificant cavalry action had been the only military 
events hitherto. t As Antony could not induce Cleopatra 
and the Roman party to agree, he would not decide either to 
strike the camp or to fight a naval battle. Octavianus had been 
told by Domitius and others of Antony’s intentions to attack 
with the fleet ; he concentrated all his ships in the port of 
Comaro, but he waited in vain for the proposed attack. How- 
ever, at the beginning of August Cleopatra once more pressed 
Antony to follow her views, and added to her other arguments 
her fear of malaria. Antony’s camp was stationed in an un- 
healthy spot and the hot weather w^s bringing disease ; tlie 
queen was weary of the hardships of war, wished to leave this 
pestilential spot as soon as possible, and was, indeed, anxious 
to be done with the whole business. § It is probable that 
Antony continued to resist. Previous discord had increased 
the danger of so bold and unexpected a manceuvre. Cleopatra 
continued to urge him, and seems once more to have bought 
the help of Canidius. Antony probably despaired of persuading 

* Plutarch, Ant. 63 ; Dion, 1 . 13. 

t Dion. 1. 13. J /6td. 14. 
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Cleopatra to join him upon an expedition to the heart of 
Greece or of persuading the Roman party to return to Egypt ,• 
he therefore decided upon the project he had abandoned two 
months previously. This time he asked the advice of no one, 
and issued orders for a naval battle on August 29.* 

These orders were both unusual and equivocal ; not only 
were 22,000 soldiers, probably ten legions, to embark upon 170 
ships of war, the crews of which were complete,! but the 
pilots, to their amazement, were told to take with them their 
large sails,! which formed a heavy encumbrance. Why were 
these sails to be taken for a battle but a few miles from the 
gulf ? Antony asserted that they would be needed for the 
pursuit of the enemy, but this explanation was regarded as 
unsatisfactory. Yet greater w'as the surprise when he ordered 
that those ships which would not be wanted in the action 
should be burnt, and with them part of the Egyptian fleet.§ 
It w’as surely common prudence to keep these vessels in reserve 
to supply any losses in the battle. These arrangements were 
cither absurd or useless, if Antony merely wished to offer 
battle by sea. Among the far-sighted suspicion revived that 
the naval battle was intended to cover a retreat upon Egypt 
and a desertion of the Roman party. When he became aware 
of these fresh suspicions Antony began an attack upon the 
enemy’s camp with a few cohorts on August 30 as a guarantee 
of his intentions. The assault w’as naturally repelled ; || nor was 
it easy for Antony to deceive by these tricks such far-sighted and 
suspicious men as Dellius and Amyntas, at a time when every 
movement in the Ambracian Gulf betrayed his real intentions. 
It was necessary to carry away the treasure and difficult to 
embark it upon the sixty Egyptian ships without revealing 
Cleopatra’s .secret plan to the whole army. The treasure was 

* The battle of /Xctiuin was fought on September 2 . Cp. Dion, 
Ji. 1 ; C. I. L, 1. pp. 324 and 401 , Ephem. Epigr. i. r, fl. Plutarch, 
Ant. 65, say^ that ti e battle was fought five days after the 2 J,o<X’ 
soldiers had been ordered to embark. The order was consequently 
issued upon August 29. 

t Plutarch, Ant. 64 ; Orosius, VI. xix. 9. 

J Plutarch, Ant. 64. § /hid. ; Dion, 1 . 15. 

Orosms, VI. xix. 8 ; trrtio f^nst fjugnam die. 
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therefore conveyed on board at night by faithful slaves.^ Some 
days were required for this task, but the weather broke and a 
violent storm raged on the open sea.t It was possible to delay 
without exciting suspicion. But the embarkation of the 
treasure by night could not be entirely concealed, and the 
suspicions of the mistrustful were thereby confirmed. It 
was probably on August 31 that Dellius and Amyntas were 
definitely persuaded of Antony’s intention to withdraw ; 
foreseeing that this madness would end in dreadful catastrophe, 
they deserted to Octavianus, Dellius alone t and Amyntas 
with 2000 Galatian cavalry. 

Frementes verterunt bis mille equos 
Gain canentes Caesarcm.§ 

The soldiers themselves felt no great enthusiasm for a naval 
battle, but they suspected nothing, and loyally obeyed An tony. |1 

* Dion, 1 . 1 5 ! i^vKTo)/) . . . 

t Plutarch. Ant. 65. 

J Ibid. 59. Plutarch places the desertion of Dellius much too 
early, if Dion’s statement ( 1 . 23) be correct that Dellius informed 
Octavianus of Antony’s final resolution. Dion’s statement seemed 
to me probable, for on September 2, before the battle, Octavianus 
was certainly aware of Antony’s intentions, as upon the day follow- 
ing the battle he was able to tell the soldiers of his rival’s flight. 
He must therefore have been informed by some leading member of 
Antony’s suite, who was able to guess the secret and to desert imme- 
diately before the battle, when the plan had been finally adopted. 
Dellius was in this position, and we may therefore assume that Plutarch 
was mistaken, and correct his text by Dion. M. Bouch6 Leclercq 
{Histoire dr$ iMgides, ii. p. 300, n. 3), however, observ^es : “ The project 
of forcing the blockade and taking flight was no hasty decision on 
the eve of the battle, and Dellius was sufficiently intimate with those 
in command to have foreseen the adoption of this plan.” This objec- 
tion seems to me ill-founded. The proposal for retirement by seA to 
Egypt was undoubtedly long discussed between Cleopatra and Antony, 
but it was sedulously concealed, aV>ove all from the Roman party, for 
reasons which 1 have detailed at length in this chapter and in the 
Appendix. The Roman party was told that the oViject of the naval 
battle was to cnish the enemy. Thus it is not strange that Dellius. 
who had long been doubtful of Antony’s real intentions, should have 
resolved to desert at the last moment, as soon as he w'as convinced 
that Antony would abandon the struggle and the very considerable 
interests of the Roman party. Moreover, Dion, 1 . 23, says that the 
desertion of Dellius and some others decidcrl Antony to carr>^ out 
his plan ; obviously, therefore, his desertion must have been one of 
the last. 

§ Plutarch. Ant. 63 ; Horace, Epod, 9, 17. 

Plutarch, A nt. 64. 
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Dellius and Amyntas, however, gave Octavianus an account 
of the situation in Antony’s camp ; * they explained what 
evidence had induced them to believe that Antony and Cleo- 
patra were preparing for flight into Egypt and had no intention 
of fighting a serious battle. The surprise caused by this news 
may easily be imagined. Was this formidable enemy actually 
intending to abandon Italy and the republic ? Was so improb- 
able a retreat an actual possibility, or was some snare concealed ? 
On receiving this extraordinary information Octavianus would 
not decide for himself, and probably convened a council of war 
on September i. With characteristic timidity and caution, 
Caesar’s son proposed to leave Antony’s passage unimpeded, in 
order to show the soldiers and allies that his flight was a reality ; 
he would then return to Actium and invite the army, dis- 
couraged by the desertion of its general, to join his forces. 
In the last convulsions of this death-struggle the most tragical 
events became grotesque ; two powerful armies had been 
brought face to face with vast commotion, two adversaries 
had approached w'itli threats and fury, and were now ready 
to turn their backs and flee. Agrippa, who was the bolter 
general, did not feel sure that the soldiers would so easily 
transfer their allegiance ; he advised that Antony’s passage 
should be barred and that a battle should be fought. If 
Antony wished to go to Egypt he would offer no serious resist 
ance ; in any case, he would withdraw after the battle, and 
whatever the result, it would be easy to publish in Italy news 
of a great victory, vvliich had forced Antony to flee to Egypt. t 
Moreover, some attempt must be made to capture the 22,000 
legionaries embarked upon his fleet. Never had a battle 
offered greater advantages at less risk. Octavianus recognised 
the truth of these arguments and agreed to Agrippa’s plan ; 
on September i eight legions and five pretorian X cohorts 
were ordered to embark. The sea grew calm in the evening 
and the preparations seemed to be concluded ; everything 

* Dion, 1. 23, says rrapd t€ d.\\u)v Kal napd rov AtXXtou. I a.‘'Suni<’' 
that Amyntas was also among the “ others,” for reasons explained 
in the former note ; in other woids, he seems to have acted in con- 
junction with Dellius throughout this business. 

t Dion. 1. II. 1 Orosius. VI. xix. S. 
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pointed to an encounter on the following day. The next 31 b.c. 
morning Agrippa sailed out over a calm sea, and stationed 
himself about three-quarters of a mile from the exit of the 
channel, dividing his fleet into three squadrons ; the left 
wing was under his qommand, the centre under Lucius Arrun- 
tius, the right under M. Lurius and Octavianus. It was not 
until midday that Antony’s heavy ships began to issue from the 
gulf ; they also formed in line in three divisions : on the left 
C. Sossius opposed Lurius ; in the centre Marcus Insteius and 
a certain Marcus Octavianus opposed Arruntius ; on the right 
Antony and L. Gellius opposed Agrippa. Behind them, in the 
centre, were Cleopatra’s sixty ships under her own command. 

The details of the arrangements between Antony and Cleopatra 
are unknown, but to judge from events the queen seems to 
have been exasperated by the interminable struggle and anxious 
to return to Egypt at any cost. Fearing that some accident 
might prevent Antony’s departure, she persuaded that enfeebled 
general at the last moment to join her flight as soon as the 
north wind rose, which sets in every day about noon upon this 
sea. She was to give the signal by advancing with her little 
fleet, even if the battle were still in progress. Antony w’ould 
leave his vessel for a quinquireme in waiting and would follow 
her ; Canidius, who knew their plans and was commanded to 
lead the rest of the troops to Greece and thence to Asia, 
would order the remainder of the fleet to follow them. Thus 
Antony would be but a few hours in advance of the main body 
of his army. It seems that, to make more certain of him, 

Cleopatra had stationed Alexis of Laodicea upon the flagship 
with orders to overcome Antony’s hesitation if lie should show 
disinclination at the last moment. 

In any case, after a short delay, Antony’s left squadron The battle of 
advanced upon the enemy under a light breeze ; Agrippa 
attempted to outflank it wdth his right wing ; the whole of 
Antony’s fleet advanced, and the two forces were speedily 
engaged in the open sea. Like the ships of Sextus at the battle 
of Milazzo, the cruisers of Octavianus easily sailed round the 
heavy ships of Antony, attempting to break their oars and 
rudders, and avoiding the Jiail of stones and arrows discharged 
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31 IX* by the machines or the hooks and harpoons with which the 
enemy attempted to catch or sink them. Arrows, firebrands 
and stones rushed through the air, while Cleopatra in trembling 
anxiety watched the progress of this insensate struggle, in which 
so many Romans were perishing to save h^r kingdom of Egypt. 
Antony’s soldiers fought bravely with their usual devotion to 
their general. They might perhaps have won a victory, and in 
any case could have retired in the evening after inflicting as 
much damage as they had received, when suddenly Cleopatra, 
as the north breeze had sprung up, set sail and boldly passed 
amid the combatants on her voyage to the Peloponnese. 
Antony immediately went on board the quinquireme and 
followed her.* 

tony’i Great was the surprise among the combatants, but few of 

' ’ Antony’s fleet noticed the general’s flight and a desperate battle 

continued. The result was indecisive ; at sunset Antony’s 
ships re-entered the bay in succession, and therefore in some 
disorder. Octavianus did not realise the course of events, 
and, fearing some surprise and flight in the darkness, he spent 
the night at sea with his fleet and slept on board.t It was not 
until the next day that he invited Antony’s fleet and army to 
surrender, telling them that their general had fled and that 
they had no further reasons for fighting. J Though the rumour 
of Antony’s disappearance was already current, and though 
he was not to be found, his soldiers would not believe that he 
had abandoned them, but were persuaded that important 
business had called him away and that he would soon return. 
Thus the proposals of Octavianus were refused, but Canidius 
could not venture to proclaim Antony’s final orders and com- 
mand the fleet to force a passage and sail to Egypt. Though 
the Egyptian party commanded in Antony’s tent, the Roman 
party was supreme in the army through the officers, and this 
discord between the leader and the troops produced immediate 
and disastrous effects. Canidius dared not explain that the 
general had actually fled to Egypt ; he feared that the troops 
would mutiny in indignation, would decline to fight in despon- 

* Dion, !. 31-35 ; Plutarch, /In/. 65-68. 

t Suetonius, 17. t Plutarch, /In/. 6Sj 
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dency, or would refuse to believe him.* Thus one day was 31 b.c, 
spent ; certain Roman senators and eastern princes saw the 
truth and took flight. t Three more days passed ; the soldiers 
would not move and Canidius was at his wits’ end, while 
Octavianus, persuaded that the army would not transfer its 
allegiance, thought of^pursuing Antony.t Antony was already 
far away, and when he did not reappear or send news within 
six days the confidence of the soldiers began to waver and the 
desertions of the Roman leaders and eastern princes with their 
contingents became more numerous.§ Still the legionaries 
would not yield, believing that Antony would soon reappear 
among his faithful soldiers. Rumours of his flight, however, 
increased and were confirmed ; the contingents of the allies 
retreated hurriedly ; on the seventh day Canidius himself 
took flight. This final blow overthrew the allegiance of 
Antony’s soldiers to the cause which they had hitherto served 
most loyally. Some of them scattered in Macedonia and others 
surrendered to Octavianus with the fleet. || It was on Sep- 
tember 9, not upon the 2nd, when nineteen legions, more 
than ten thousand cavalry and the fleet had surrendered or 
fled, that Octavianus could claim the victory of Actium. It 
was a victory gained without fighting, and Antony was defeated 
in this supreme struggle, not by the valour of his adversary 
or by his own defective strategy or tactics, but by the hopeless 
inconsistency of his double-faced policy, which, while profess- 
ing to be republican and Roman, was actually Egyptian and 
monarchical. 


♦ Plutarch, Ant. 68. 
t Ibid. 

II Plutarch, Ant. 68 ; Dion. li. i. 


t Dion. li. I. 
{ Ibid. 
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THE FALL OF EGYPT 

Slow effects of the victory of Actium — Vacillation of Octa- 
vianus after Actium — Change of public feeling in Italy — 
Antony and Cleopatra at Alexandria — Preparations for 
attack and defence — The last revolt of the veterans — The 
downfall of the Egyptian empire — The capture of Alexandria 
and the death of Antony — His character — The annexation 
of Egypt — Octavianus seizes the fortune of the EagidcC — His 
return to Italy. 

Results of the Neither Antony nor Octavianus immediately realised tlie 
victory. importance of the battle of Actium. Antony had set out 
reluctantly, as though convinced that his journey was an 
irreparable mistake ; three days later he had halted at Cape 
Taenarum with Cleopatra, where he learned such vague 
rumours as were already in circulation. These reports stated 
that his fleet was lost but that the army remained unimpaired 
and ready to give battle. Antony immediately sent a message 
to Canidius to bring the army to Asia by tlic Macedonian route 
as quickly as possible ; • he then continued his sea voy age to 
Alexandria. Meanwhile Octavianus, even after the surrender 
of the enemy’s legions, would not venture, like C:esar after 
Pharsalia, to push his advantage and begin the pursuit of the 
enemy, Antony had constantly emerged triumphant from 
greater danger and was still famous and powerful ; Octavianus, 
therefore, could hardly consider as final the victory of Actium, 
which had been won in so strange a manner and almost without 
a blow. There were also many matters requiring his attention 
in Greece, and his want of money obliged him to btTrow even 
from his tribuni rnilitum. This embarrassment was increased 
by the surrender of Antony’s nineteen legions ; he was unable 
• Plutarch. Ant. 67. 

ttiA 
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to pay his own troops, much less an additional force. However, 31 b.c. 
the news of the naval success, of the surrender of the army 
and of Antony’s flight gave the impression that Octavianus 
had won an extraordinary victory and speedily turned public 
feeling in his favour both in Europe and in Asia. The effects 
in Greece were naturally immediate. Every town which had 
formerly done homage to Antony and Cleopatra surrendered 
at discretion, with the exception of Corinth, which was 
captured by Agrippa.* Notwithstanding the inevitable con- 
tributions laid upon them, the towns raised statues to 
Octavianus, decreed honours to him,t and curried favour by 
denouncing and arresting Antony’s partisans. Here Octavi- 
anus was confronted by a further embarrassment. Antony and 
his adherents had not been declared public enemies, and the 
imperium which Octavianus claimed in virtue of the conjuratio 
extended only to the Italians and his own soldiers. How 
then was he to treat the conquered ? Octavianus was inclined 
to moderation and mercy ; but after the victory his partisans 
were exasperated by the thought of the dangers they had escaped, 
while Antony’s soldiers were infuriated by their supposed 
betrayal ; both parties therefore demanded the punishment of 
all who were accused of attempts to surrender Italy to the 
queen of Egypt. 

The animosity of the soldiers therefore obliged Octavianus Vacillation o 
to begin a fresh massacre; X he showed, however, great reluct- 
ance, and vacillated between mercy and severity in a manner 
which often made life or death a matter of chance, depending 
on some trifle or some short delay. None the less, a Con- 
siderable number of victims perished, including the son of 
Caesar’s old ally. Curio, who was for this reason condemned 
for following his fathcr-in-law.§ From Greece the news of 

* Dion, 1. 13, viTTffjou . . . — that is to say. after the battle of 
Actium, since we see from Plutarch, Ani. 67, that Corinth was still in 
Antony’s power some days after the battle. 

t Sec the inscriptions, probably of this date : C. I. G. (lioeck), 1069. 

2282. 2283 ; C. 1 . L. iii. 7255 ; C, I. G. (Or. Sept.) i. 03. 1863. 

+ I he eulogy of Velleius, ii. 86, victoria clcmcntissima . is somewhat 
exaggerated. Dion, li. 2, tells us that many were condemned. The 
passage in the Mon. Anc. i. 14 (Lat.) which refers to these c<mdemna- 
bons IS mutilatcdj § Dion, li. 2. 
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the victory passed to Asia ; that wealthy province was then 
denuded of troops and unable to offer any resistance to Octa- 
vianus ; the Asiatic states therefore prepared decrees and 
statues in honour of Octavianus, and were ready to ask his 
protection and help. Many of the Asiatic sovereigns who had 
started from the Ambracian Gulf for their own provinces 
attempted to open negotiations with the conqueror.* Thus 
the news spread, and eventually reached Alexandria, where 
Canidius himself brought it during the second half of October.! 
Encouraged by this change of feeling in his favour, Octavianus 
resolved to disband all the soldiers who had served their time 
without reward, and ordered Agrippa and Maecenas to lead a 
large number of troops back to Italy in October and November.! 
Apart from this decision, he remained inactive, and wasted 
his time in Greece over his initiation into the Eleusinian 
mysteries ; he would neither keep the promises he had made 
to secure the conjuratio and the power of opposing Antony 
and Cleopatra, nor would he attempt to arrange any agreement 
with Antony. 

The vacillation of the conqueror, however, was speedily 
overcome by an irresistible force, the strength of public ft-oling 
in Italy, where the battle of Actium had produced an entire 
change of opinion. Italy had followed the slow course of the 
war with discontent, rage and bitterness. After so long a 
series of deceptions it seemed there could be no hope for the 
future. The re-establishment of the republic had been re- 
peatedly promised, but none the less two factions were dis- 
turbing the Roman world by their conflicts without a shadow 
of legal justification ; the name of Rome had sunk so low that 
the lives of Italians were not safe in the cast, while the social 
and political unrest of Italy was only paralleled by the economic 
confusion. Italy had been exhausted by this double govern- 
ment, which for ten years had separated her from the rich and 
civilised provinces of Asia ; a revival of prosperity seemed 
out of tlic question ; the government of the triumvirs had 
exhausted the empire and the patience of Italy, by contracting 

♦ Dion. li. I. I Plutarch, Ant. 71. 

; Dion, li. 3. 
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debts upon every side and paying soldiers, tax-gatherers 31 b.c. 
and contractors most irregularly. The public treasury was 
empty, though enormous sums were required to reorganise 
the neglected public departments, while money could only be 
borrowed at a huge rate of interest. Every one was exasperated 
by this state of affairs, and no one could see any social force 
sufficiently powerful to end it. Thus it might have been fore- 
seen that Italy’s animosity would be concentrated upon the 
defeated party as the author of all these miseries, though few 
would have dreamt that after Actium Antony, wdio had 
hitherto enjoyed far greater sympathy and favour than his 
rival, would become the ob j ect of universal execration . Antony 
had presumed too far upon his wealth and power ; his oriental 
policy had too deeply wounded the national pride and too 
deeply compromised Italian interests. So long as he seemed 
more powerful than Octavianus complaints had been cautious 
and discreet, but when fortune abandoned him his misdeeds 
came home upon him with crushing weight. Italy attacked 
him with the wild and unreasoning exasperation aroused by 
the horrors of civil war ; she had now found some one upon 
whom she could vent her fury and was ready to flatter the 
conqueror with servile adulation ; she was sincerely anxious 
to restore the unity of the empire, to re-establish the republic 
and the prestige of Rome throughout the w’orld, to return 
to the greater austerity of traditional Latin manners, in the 
hope that a revival of Ruman power would reopen the 
stream of tributes from the east, remove the crushing taxa- 
tion imposed by the triumvirate, facilitate the reorgahisa- 
tion of public departments, and in general revive the former 
prosperity. 

The accusations which the party of Octavianus had been indigrn*tion 
constantly but unsuccessfully attempting to disseminate were Aatony. 
now welcomed with indignant credulity. Antony’s conduct 
and mode of life aroused general horror as unworthy of a 
Roman ; every calumny blackening him or Cleopatra, their 
relations or their parricidal intentions, was readily believed. 

In the course of a few days the all-powerful and all-admired 
triumvir became the great traitor to the national cause ; Horace 
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31 B.c. himself abandoned his non-political attitude and composed 
his Ninth Epode in honour of Octavianus* victory over this 
slave captain, regretting the incredible scandal of a Roman 
obeying a queen and vile eunuchs, when the 2000 Galatians 
of Amyntas had refused to enter such unworthy servitude. 
At Rome a triumph for the victory of CJctavianus was decreed ; 
triumphal arches were to be raised to him at Brundisium and 
in the forum ; the temple of Divus Julius was to be decorated 
with the beaks of the captured vessels ; games in honour of 
the victory were to be celebrated every five years, while Octa- 
vianus’ birthday and the day when the news had reached Rome 
were to be days of supplication. On his entry to Rome he 
was to be met by the vestals, the Senate and the people ; 
Antony’s birthday was to be a dies fiefastus, and every member 
of Antony’s family should be forbidden to bear the name of 
Marcus.* Public opinion, however, was not satisfied with 
honouring the conqueror and taking vengeance upon the 
conquered. The conquest and annexation of Egypt were 
universally demanded as the necessary satisfaction for the 
insult which Cleopatra had inflicted upon Rome by her auda- 
cious project of founding a great eastern empire at the expense 
of Italy. I'he scruples, the hesitations and the fears winch 
for long had barred the doors of Egypt to Roman politic ians 
were swept away in a moment by this outburst of public 
feeling. Octavianus had long sought an opportunity to 
secure his popularity, and now he realised that his chance 
had come ; the conquest of Egypt, the overthrow of 
Antony and Cleopatra, would establisli his reputation f(<r 
ever. Under the influence of this outcry he threw otf 
all vacillation, and went to Asia towards tlie close of the 
year to spend the winter in preparation for the conquest of 
Egypt. 

Antony’s This delay, however, had given Antony time to collect 

for defence** Strength and to reorganise his defence. Antony’s power 

• Dion, li. 19. In this chapter he enumerates all the honours 
decreed during the two ye,ars which followed the l)attle of Actiuuc 
It seems to me probable, from the nature of these honours, that those 
which he states as decreed before Antony's ileath were all, or nearly 
all, actually decreed upon the new's of the battle. 
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was like a magnificent building, which might be cracked 31 b.c. 
but not destroyed by a sudden earthquake. Notwithstanding 
recent disasters, he had eleven legions, a fleet, a large treasure, 
friends, prospects, and, above all, time before him. Had he 
been able to display *the same energy which he had shown 
after the battle of Modena he might have saved himself once 
more. But the force of circumstances which Antony had long 
despised now began to punish his neglect ; the inconsistencies 
of which his proud carelessness had been guilty during years 
of prosperity were now felt with fatal effect. Upon his sol- 
diers, officers and court he could exert neither the prestige of 
a Roman proconsul nor the authority of a king of Egypt ; 
age and debauchery had also sapped his vigour. At Alexandria 
the court officials, his Roman friends, his officers, and even 
Cleopatra herself, were overcome by uncertainty, vacillation 
and fear. Herod had hastened to Alexandria and held long 
consultations with Antony ; he gave him advice which was 
ns excellent as it was abominable — to kill Cleopatra, to annex 
the kingdom of Egypt on behalf of Rome, and thus to give the 
lie to his enemies who accused him of treachery to the republic 
for Cleopatra’s sake. Italian feeling w^ould then turn in his 
favour and Octavianus would be forced to suspend the war 
and conclude some arrangement with him.* Antony, however, 
had not the courage to follow this advice ; he remained loyal to 
Cleopatra, and worked, with her help, at the task of defending 
Egypt, though he was unable to contrive any definite plan ; 
from day to day he would begin contradictory operations, 
pursuing three or four objects simultaneously with feverish 
haste, cherishing the wildest designs, producing the most 
hopeless confusion, and arousing the suspicions of those who 
5=till trusted Cleopatra and himself. At length every one 
began to remark the strangeness of their position. Were they 
l^ing and queen or husband and wife ? Since the defeat 
Egypt’s opposition had grown keener ; to crush this movement 
and to increase their pecuniary resources Antony and Cleopatra 
put to death the richest and the most determined of their 
adversaries ; they plundered the wealthiest temples, the gold 
♦ Josephus, A. J. XV. vi. 6. 
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and silver being conveyed to the royal palace ; they declared 
Csesarion and Antyllus, the son of Antony and Fulvia, as now 
of age, intending to present them as kings and thus to revive 
dynastic feeling among the Egyptian people, as enthusiasm 
for Antony and Cleopatra seemed completely dead. They 
began to build ships at Alexandria and 'in the Red Sea and to 
prepare for flight with their treasure, some said to India, 
others to Spain ; they recruited soldiers in several provinces 
and sent ambassadors to kings and sovereigns to confirm their 
former alliances.* But they could not decide to concentrate 
all their forces in Egypt ; the four legions of Cyrene and the 
three legions of Syria w^ere left in those provinces, lest they 
should go over to the enemy ; in that case the last visible sign 
of the great Egyptian empire to w'hich Cleopatra clung would 
have disappeared. 

Thus navigation was interrupted by the wdnter of 31-30 
before the war between Rome and Egypt had begun. Marcus 
Licinius Crassus, the son of the triumvir, w'as one of the consuls 
appointed for that year. The usual round of festivity began 
once more at Alexandria, and Cleopatra thus attempted to calm 
the people ; t the prevailing despondency, however, was pro- 
found, and was merely increased by the feverish efforts of 
Cleopatra, while her spasmodic activity produced nothing but 
confusion. Public feeling was even reflected in the mournful 
humour of the idle courtiers ; as if they had some presentiment 
of their overthrow amid these festivals, they had abandv)ncd 
their title, “ The Society of Inimitablcs,” and called them- 
selves “ The Company of Death.” X Antony himself had days 
of zeal and activity, when he attended to festivals and military 
preparations, but these were succeeded by periods of lethargy 
and idleness, when he shut himself up alone and w’ould do 
nothing. § 

In the meantime Octavianus was spending these months at 
Samos and the Asiatic towns on the coast, || judging prisoners, 
settling the affairs of the Asiatic provinces, which he now 

♦ Dion, li. 5-6; Plutarch, Ant. 69. 

t Plutarch, Ant. 71. ♦ /bid. 71. § Ibid. 

1 Dion, li. 4 ; Suetonius, Aug. 17. 
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regarded as his own, and preparing for the Egyptian war to 
satisfy Italian feeling. He pardoned Caius Sossius at the inter- 
cession of Lucius Arruntius.* Amyntas and Archelaus were 
rewarded as they deserved for their timely desertion to his side. 
The other petty princes who had supported Antony were all 
dethroned. t Italy regarded them as guilty of treachery to 
Rome, and their punishment was inevitable. While Octavianus 
was thus occupied a small vessel reached Asia about January i 
in the year 30, which had ventured to cross the sea at a time 
when sailors were accustomed to spend the winter months at 
home. Great must have been the news which could thus bring 
this vessel across the deserted and tempestuous waters. It 
brought letters from Agrippa and Maecenas, telling Octavianus 
that the soldiers who had been disbanded without rewards 
were disturbing the whole of Italy, and threatening to commit 
the gravest outrages if they were not treated like their comrades 
who had been discharged before them ; Agrippa had been un- 
able to quell the agitation and Octavianus himself must return 
w'ithout delay. t This w^as certainly the last great danger 
which Octavianus w'as obliged to face ; if Antony heard of it 
he would regain courage and send his agents to Italy to enlist 
these desperate veterans. Antony and Cleopatra held the 
treasure of the Ptolemies, and this, though their last resource, 
was not to be despised when an army tvas in mutiny to secure 
arrears of pay. Octavianus realised the critical nature of the 
situation, and promptly despatched a ship with a letter in which 
he gave orders that as many veterans as possible should be sent 
to Brundisium ; shortly afterw^ards he himself embarked uj5on 
this winter voyage, w'hich w^as then regarded as a most dangerous 
enterprise. Twice he was nearly shipwrecked, but towards 
the end of January § he reached Brundisium, where he was 
awaited by a vast number of senators, knights and petitioners, 

• Velleius, ii. 86. t Dion, li. 2. 

X Suetouiiis. Aug, 17 ; Plutarch, Ant, 73 ; Dion, li. 4. 

§ Dion, li. 5, tells us that Antony received simultaneous information 
of the voyage of Octavianus to Italy and of his return ; hence we conclude 
that Octavianus returned almost as soon as the sea was open for naviga- 
tion. after March 5. As he remained a month in Italy, he must have 
reached Brundisium about the end of January. 
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who had come from every quarter to do him homage and impede 
his performance of a task already sufficiently difficult.* He 
understood that he must give way and provide the veterans 
with money and land, but of neither did he possess the smallest 
amount. He had neither the will nor the power to begin a 
fresh confiscation, as many of the former revolutionaries had 
gathered round him to the support of conservatism. More- 
over, he was anxious to settle the question without delay and 
to reappear in Asia before the return of the navigable season 
should enable news of his movements to reach Antony ; 
disturbance must be quelled before Antony could hear of it. 
He promised money to every one, and resolved to buy from the 
Italian townships a large proportion of their holdings, which 
w^e should now call common land ; he also decided to deprive 
of their lands those towns which had refused to take part in 
the conjuraito ; on the land of these towns colonies had been 
founded for Antony's soldiers. The expropriated holders were 
to be provided with land attached to towns half descried 
and beyond the Italian frontiers, such as Dyrrachiurn and 
Philippi. The treasure of the Ptolemies would he the guarantee 
for the future payment of all these promises. The soldiery, 
however, had been too often deceived, and he therefore wished 
to give them some earnest of his intentions ; he accordin^dy 
made some payment on account, for wliich purpose he drew 
heavily upon his own private fortune and upon his friends ; 
he even went so far as to put up for sale their Italian property 
and his owm, though no purchaser came forward.! 

At the end of February he set out once more for Asia, and 
accelerated his journey by crossing the isthmus of Corinth, 
his ships being carried over on waggons. t Thus he reached 
Asia shortly after navigation had begun, and early enough to 
deprive Antony of any advantage wdiich his absence might 
have caused ; news of his movements reached Aniony cither 
simultaneously or at very short intervals. § He then resumed 
his preparations for the Egyptian war with a resolution in strong 
contrast to the hesitancy of his opponent, and with the sense 

* Dion. li. 4. 

♦ Ibid, 5. 


t Jhid. 4. 
§ Jhid. 5. 
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that was now supported by the whole strength of Italian 30 b.c 
feeling and by the necessity of establishing his popularity 
upon a sound basis. The conquest of Egypt was even more 
necessary for financial than for political reasons. In no other 
way was it possible to prevent the complete bankruptcy of his 
party, which would hs^ve involved the financial collapse of the 
republic and of half Italy. Octavianus had only been able 
to check the recent rising of the troops by contracting a fresh 
debt, even more enormous than his previous obligations ; his 
agents had taken lands from the Italian towns with promises 
of payment ; the veterans had consented to return home 
empty-handed, relying upon his promises. These debts must 
be paid, and paid without delay, if Italy was not to be over- 
whelmed by vast disruption. Under these conditions, if 
Antony, whose conquest was already half complete, persisted 
in his defence of Cleopatra, of Egypt, and of his treasure, he 
would certainly be lost, seeing that he had to oppose a general 
who depended upon Egypt for the payment of his Italian 
debts. These considerations again show the excellence of 
Herod’s advice. 

The rumours in circulation during the spring of 30 must The capture 
have caused Octavianus the gravest anxiety ; it was said that ay^yyria 
Cleopatra was ready to save her treasure by flight across the 
Red Sea ; other rumours said that she had gathered her wealth 
in a great tomb raised near the temple of Isis, which was to 
be set on fire if Alexandria fell.* Octavianus had ordered 
Cornelius Gallus to march upon Cyrcnc, and was himself 
marching upon Syria ; but victory was not everything. He 
must not lose the price of victory, a task yet more difficult 
than the overthrow of Antony, whose power of energetic and 
coherent action was destroyed by the vacillation of the Alexan- 
drian court. The four legions of Cyrene were left to their 
own resources, lost confidence in Antony, and surrendered 
without a battle ; Cornelius Gallus united them with his own 
force and seized Paretonium.t In Asia Herod lost confidence 

* Dion, li, 6 ; Plutarch, Ant. 6 q. 

t Dion, li. (;• Orosius. \T. xix. 15 ; Plutarcli. Ant. 0v>. Plutarch 
is wiou}; aUuit the date, for this event certainly took place in the 
y* w». as L\tn be seen iunn Uion anvl Oiosuis. 
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30 B.C. 


Tha fall of 
Alexandria 
and the death 
of Antony. 


in Antony’s cause because he would not abandon Cleopatra ; 
he came to meet Octavianus at Rhodes with fine speeches and 
large gifts of money, offering his help and a supply of provisions 
if he were allowed to keep his kingdom.* Syria also fell into 
the hands of Octavianus without difficulty ; the governor, 
Didius, joined his side, and as proof oJ good faith persuaded 
the Arabs to burn the fleet which Cleopatra was building in 
the Red Sea for the transport of her treasures.t 
At this moment, however, an extraordinary series of negotia- 
tions began. On hearing that the army of Cyrene had deserted 
him, Antony had thought of suicide ; then he recovered 
courage and proposed to go to Paretonium and attempt to 
recall the allegiance of his soldiers ; first, however, he sent an 
embassy to Octavianus proposing peace and offering presents. 
This was a feint to gain time and to postpone the war until 
he could return to Alexandria. t Meanwhile Cleopatra was 

sending embassies of a similar nature ; Octavianus gave no 
definite answer, but sent one of his freedmcn, Thyrsius, with 
orders to intimate to Cleopatra that he was in love with her 
and would be inclined to leave her in possession of Eg\'pt if 
she would secure the death of An tony. § Notwithstanding 

the public hostility of Italy, Antony was no ordinary senator, 
who could be handed over to the soldiers for execution ; it 
his disappearance, like that of Pompeius, could be brought 
about, and Octavianus could avoid any implication in the 
affair, the most desirable solution of the difficulty would be 
reached. It is therefore likely that Octavianus hoped to deceive 
Cleopatra and induce her to kill Antony ; he would then secure 
Alexandria with the Egyptian treasure untouched, would 
represent himself as Antony’s avenger and execute Cleopatra 
for her crime. Thus a series of diplomatic lies were in course 
of exchange between Octavianus, Antony and Cleopatra; 
w'hile Antony was fighting at Paretonium, where he not only 
failed to win back his soldiers, but lost some of his ships, Cleo- 


* Josephus. A. J. XV. vi. 6 ff. f Dion, li. 7. 

J Dion. Ji. 8 ; Plutarch, Ant. 72. The text.<> refernnp to these em* 
l>assies are very ronfusril. Plutarch puts thorn in the autumn of 31. 
which i.s scarcely cn*«]ible. } Plutarch, Ani. 73 , Dion, li. 
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patra was listening to the perfidious falsehoods of Octavianus. 30 b.c. 

She saw her empire falling into ruin about her, and began to 
hope that she might at least preserve Egypt if she would 
betray Antony and surrender to Octavianus. On his return 
from Paretonium various indications aroused Antony’s suspi- 
cions of some change in Cleopatra, but at first she was clever 
enough to lull the apprehensions of the simple Roman. These 
suspicions, however, were soon reawakened by a more serious 
event ; when Octavianus reached Pelusium he was able to 
seize the town almost without striking a blow. Once again 
Antony asked whether Cleopatra had not given orders that 
Pelusium should be surrendered. Once again Cleopatra 
calmed him,* and as Octavianus drew nearer she pretended to 
help in the defence of Alexandria by the issue of warlike edicts. 

This was the final effort. The story of the defence of Alexan- 
dria has been related in so confused a manner by the ancient 
historians that the actual course of events can no longer be 
determined ; this much, however, is certain : on August i a 
great battle was to be fought before Alexandria ; at the last 
moment Antony’s army and fleet betrayed him, apparently 
in obedience to Cleopatra’s secret orders ; the queen, fearing 
the rage of the man she had betrayed, took refuge in her tomb, 
and Antony, considering that all was lost, committed suicide. 

The same day Octavianus entered Alexandria, accompanied by 
his master, Didymus Areus, a native of that town.t The vic- 
tory was followed by a further massacre, happily the last of 
these blood-stained years. Octavianus put to death Caisarion 
andAntyllus, the eldest son of Antony and Fulvia, who hhd 
already been given royal honours ; he also executed Canidius, 
who knew the secret of the victory of Actium, Cassius Par- 
mensis, the last survivor of the conspirators, and Q. Ovinius, 
the senator who had become overseer of the royal weaving 
factories at Alexandria.! 

Thus died the last and the most famous of Caesar’s generals. 

Posterity, merciless as ever to the defeated, has judged him the death of 
vvith’^undue severity. Notwithstanding his many faults of Cleopatra. 

* Plutarch. Ant. 74. 

t Orosius, VI. xix. 16 ; Dion, li. 10 ; Plutarch, Int. ;>-8o. 

I Orosius, VI, xix. 20 ; Plutarch, An!, Jii, 
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30 B.c. judgment, Mark Antony has every right to be regarded as 
Caesar’s political heir. He knew the dictator’s last thoughts, 
the most important of his papers were in his hands, and he 
attempted to realise Caesar’s last projects by turning Rome 
towards the east and to Asiatic civilisation and attempting 
to use the strength of Italy for the 'foundation of a great 
monarchy, such as the successors of Alexander had enjoyed. 
Doubtless his ill-balanced and sensual character, his powerful 
but inconsistent mind, which rendered his every effort abortive, 
were responsible for his failure to achieve Caesar’s programme. 
But Caesar as well as Antony had failed to carry out the oriental 
and monarchical policy, and it would be somewhat rash to say 
that this failure was the result of pure accident. Antony did 
not possess Caesar’s mighty intellect, but he was confronted 
by obstacles equally great ; he had to face, not a powerful 
republican aristocracy, but a mass of obscure politicians, 
without weight, easily led and utterly incapable of sacrificing 
themselves for the republican idea, as the greatest Roman 
families had done, from the Ides of March to the battle of 
Philippi. None the less the fear of Egyptian domination dis- 
seminated by Octavianus had so far terrified Italy that at 
Actium Antony’s opponent could triumph almost without 
striking a blow. The failure of Ca*sar and Antony is therefore 
due, not merely to the mistakes, the precipitation, or the 
weakness of those who attempted this revolution, but also to 
the fact that the time was not yet ripe and that the power of 
one man, whatever its extent, was unable in the course of a 
few years to overcome the numerous obstacles in the way of 
this project. The collapse of Antony’s policy involved Egypt 
in its fall. From her hiding-place Cleopatra attempted to 
bargain for peace with threats that she would burn her treasure. 
Octavianus was able to confine her in the royal palace, depriving 
her of any means of suicide, while he played her with ambiguous 
proposals, intending to bring her to Rome for his triumph. 
Cleopatra, however, mistrusted him ; she was willing to live 
while she hoped to save some part of her power ; but when she 
realised that the conqueror was saving her for his triumph 
she was ready to die. She was found one day upon her bed, 
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adorned in all the splendour of her royal robes, cold in death, 30 b.c. 
with two slaves already dead or in the last agonies. How she 
tilled herself has never been known. The story goes that she 
was poisoned by venopious serpents sent to her in a basket of 
fruit, and this account has found the most general credence.* 

With Cleopatra perished the last remnant of the Alexandrian The treatment 
empire, the ancient and glorious kingdom of the Ptolemies. 

Pergamum and Antioch had fallen, and now came the turn 
of Alexandria. The Roman world-policy, upon which the 
republic entered after the close of the second Punic war, had 
now won its last great triumph, and after a hundred and seventy 
years Egypt was added to the Mediterranean empire of Rome. 

The country was treated with moderation ; the conqueror 
strove to spare the national pride and respected the venerable 
dynastic tradition, to which the people w'ere still profoundly 
attached ; the land of the Pharaohs was not reduced to a 
Roman province. Following Antony’s policy, though upon 
more reasonable lines, Octavianus announced at Rome that he 
had conquered Egypt on behalf of Italy, while before the 
Egyptians he posed as the new king and successor of the ex- 
tinct dynasty ; instead of the usual propraetor or proconsul, a 
frctfectus was appointed as governor of the country ; this 
representative resembled an Asiatic governor more nearly than 
a Roman proconsul. t The first prcefectus was Cnseus Cor- 
nelius Gallus, Virgil’s great friend. The citizens, however, 
were forced to pay an indemnity amounting to one-sixth of 
their property, and other sums were extorted from the rich 
under different pretexts ; the vast treasure of the Lagidae, a 
marvellous collection of delicate gold and silver ornaments 
in the museum of artistic objects which the countless artists 
of the east had laboured during two centuries to form, was 
ruthlessly melted down for purposes of coinage. t From these 

* Orosuis, VI. xix. i8 ; Dion, li. 11-14 ; Plutarch. Aftt. 82-86. 

Readers who clesin* a detailed account of the last days of Antony and 
Cleopatra should refer to the splendid historv given l)y M. Bouch6 
Lcclercq, Ilistoirc des La^idrs, ii. pp. 315-344. These pages are a 
niastfrpioce of historical criticism and narrative. 

t Cp. Mon. Anc. v. 24(lat.), where Augustus says that he might have 

hoen able w /•n'crc /’fi); iam . . .. b\it adds ,7\w/)fwm 

imperio populi Romani adjfci, * Suetonius. .In;. 71. 
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30 B.c. treasures the officers were at once rewarded with considerable 
sums, the soldiers at length received their pay, and great 
fortunes were made in a few days by the members of Augustus’ 
suite. • * 

Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus. ... • 

So ran the joyful song of Horace, who was now wholly 
converted ; in his enthusiasm he consented to glorify the 
conqueror by versifying the absurd legend concerning Cleo- 
patra and depicting the queen who 

Capitolio 

. . . dementes ruinas 
Funus et imperio parabat 
Contaminato cum grege turpium 
Morbo virorum. . . . 

If the battle of Actium had not been fought to save the power 
of Rome, it had at any rate saved the little Sabine estate of 
Horace, and there he was able henceforward to write his odes 
and epistles in peace. It was not servitude to Egypt, but 
bankruptcy, that Italy had escaped. Honours were forthwith 
showered upon the fortunate conqueror. His birthday and 
the anniversary of the fall of Alexandria were declared public 
festivals ; a second triumph was decreed to him, all his measures 
up to this date were ratified ; he was given the right of deciding 
all Trials on appeal, in w'hich he w’as to have a casting vote ; 
other tribunician privileges were given to him, but their nature 
is uncertain ; finally it was decided that the thirty-five tribes 
should each make an offering to him of a thousand pounds 
of gold.t 

ThepopaUrity Italy was animated by strange enthusiasm; Oclavianus’ 
of OcUTianot. career was forgotten, and he now became the object of 
universal admiration ; victory had ennobled him, as it had 
ennobled Sulla and Caesar in the eyes of the aristi cratic public 
which was now in its decadence and deteriorated by the 
mercantile spirit and the democratic policy. Opposition to the 
leader of the army who was in possession of Cleopatra’s treasure 
was now out of the question. Such power and popularity 
enabled Octavianus to act as he pleased and to seize his oppor- 
• Dion. li. 1;. t li. 19; Mon. Anc iv. zs ff* 
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tunity to make himself the richest of living men by boldly 
grasping for himself and his friends the private fortune of the 
Egyptian kings ; this consisted of a vast number of cultivated 
lands, plantations of palm-trees, fisheries, mines and the 
income from certain taxes upon religious ceremonies. The 
grandson of the money-lender of Velletri seized the immense 
fortune of the Lagidse as their successor. Part he divided among 
his friends, giving, for instance, a large estate to Maecenas; 
for the administration of his own share he maintained in Egypt 
the overseer of the royal domains, the Idiologos ; this official 
was associated with the governor of the country, and was 
ordered to send annually to Rome the rents derived from fields, 
houses and mines and the revenue from the religious taxes ; 
notwithstanding the confusion and disorder of the war, these 
taxes in the last days of the Egyptian monarchy had amounted 
to six thousand talents — about a million pounds of our money.* 
After plundering the treasure of the Lagidae, the band of 
Roman brigands flung themselves upon the property of the 
crown, and new fortunes were made from day to day. Octa- 
vianus then returned by the route he had come, issuing orders, 
receiving homage and acting as the sovereign of the empire. 
To Artaxerxes, who was already governor of Media Atropatene, 
he gave Armenia Minor ; Herod received Samaria — that is to 
s^y, the Syrian coast-line from the frontier of Egypt to Tyre ; 
Cleon was recognised as Prince of Cumana in Pontus ; Octa- 
vianus also extended a friendly welcome to Tiridates, who 
claimed the throne of Parthia, and thus demonstrated to Italy 
his intention of completing the enterprise in which Antony 
had failcd.t He also replaced in the eastern temples many 
of the statues which Antony and Cleopatra had carried away ; X 
certain towns, such as Nicomedia and Pergamum, requested 
his permission to build temples to him as to their former 
sovereigns ; this he granted on condition that the temples 
were dedicated simultaneously to Rome and to himself.§ 

Thus Octavianus concluded the year 30 and began the year 

* Stral>o, XVTT. i. 12 ( 707 )* Cp. on this question Rostowzow, Philol,, 
vou Ivii. fi., 56^ f[. I Dion, li. 18 ; Mon. Anc. v. 54. 

+ Mou. Anc. iv. 49, § Dion, li. 20, 
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29 r.c 29 in the east. He eventually returned to Italy in the spring ; 

Octavianus' towards the end of 30 the son of Lepidus had attempted to 

ratorn to Italy. an Italian revolt, which Maecenas had suppressed without 
difficulty.* Public admiration knew no bounds for the man 
who led back so many ships loaded with gold and so brilliant 
a train of officers and generals, who had^gone forth in poverty 
and were returning with the plundered wealth of the Ptolemies. 
Fresh honours were continually showered upon Octavianus ; 
his name was inserted in the carmen saliare ; priestesses offered 
prayer for him at public worship, and libations were poured in 
his honour at every public and private banquet.f His arrival 
in Italy was greeted with a magnificent outburst of enthusiasm ; 
he was suffering from an attack of laryngitis, doubtless con- 
tracted during the war, and therefore remained for a time at 
Atella, where Virgil came to meet him ; the poet spent four 
days in reading his Georgies to him, which were now finished, t 
and also expressed his desire to write an epic poem uprm his 
exploits, § The successive triumphs, which were at length 
celebrated on August 13, 14 and 15 of the year 29, || were 
highly imposing, and wonderful festivals were held in the 
second half of August to inaugurate the monuments symbolising 
the final victory of Cx*sar in the civil wars ; these were the 
temple of Divus Julius, inaugurated on August 18, then the 
Curia Julidy with the sanctuary of Minerva and the Ara Vic- 
toria: in the Curia Julia,** Italy was intoxicated with delight; 
and this last descendant of the many illustrious men who had 
fought for the domination of the Roman world seemed once 
for all to have secured the inheritance of Alexander and of 
Rome, Two centuries of war and conquest, of world-wide 
devastation, of ruin and despair were now closed, and the 
result seemed to be the elevation of Octavianus and his few 
friends to the very pinnacle of fame. 

♦ Velleius, ii. HH. f Mon. .\nc. ii. 21. 

t Donatus. p. 6r, R. $ Virgil, Georg, iii. 46. 

11 Dion, li. 21 , Ivivy, Ep. 1^3, Suetonius, /lug. 22. The dales of 
these three <lays are gairu-d by a comparison (A llie statements of 
historians and the indications given by the TabulcB Jiarbrnfuivur 
(C. I, L, i. p. 4^^) and the Eas/t Antiatint (C. I. L. x. 6638). 

% C. I. L. i. p. y/j ; Dion, li. 22. ** Dion, li. 22; 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE REPUBLIC 


Octavianus wishes to retire to private life — Monarchy and 
republic — The return to republican tradition — Monarchy 
impossible at Rome — The difficulty of organising a govern- 
ment — The reforms of Octavianus in 28 — The fundamental 
idea of his political reform — Octavianus as sole president of 
the republic — Augustus — The restoration of the republic — 

Augustus rather the antithesis to Caesar than his political 
follower. 

Unlimited power was not, however, the ideal of Octavianus ; octavianiis* 
at this moment he proposed to imitate, not Caesar, but Sulla, 
and to abandon politics.* An ancient historian of high 
credibility states the fact, and there is no sufficient reason to 
dispute it. 

Octavianus’ first task upon his return to Italy was the dis- 
tribution of Cleopatra’s treasure. With remarkable energy 
he annulled all the State claims — that is to say, not merely the 
arrears of taxation, but the private claims of knights pro- 
scribed in 43, which had been confiscated by the State. He thus 
gave legal force to that abolition of debt which had alrpady 
occurred in practice ; he settled all his own debts and those 
of the republic.t He paid the municipalities for the land 
purchased from them in the preceding year, and divided prob- 
ably more than three hundred million sesterces among them 
in hard cash ; t he distributed four hundred sesterces apiece 

* Suetonius, Aug, 28: Dc teddendm republica bis cogitavit : primo 
post oppressum stalim A ntonium. , . . This is a most valuable piece 
of information, not only because it is given by so scrupulous a historian 
as Suetonius, but because there is no further reason for doubting it. 

It has been unduly disregarded upon the theory that it contradicts 
the tradition which represents Octavianus ;vs the ambitious founder 
of an absolute monarchv. t Dion. li. 2ii 

+ Mon. Anc. iii. 22. Augustus estimates the laud bought that year 
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28 B.c. to every plebeian — that is, to more than two hundred and fifty 

thousand men’* — and a thousand sesterces apiece to the hundred 
and twenty thousand veterans to whom he had given land.f 
In this number were included the six or sev^n thousand veterans 
of Caesar, disbanded after the battle of Philippi, the twenty 
thousand legionaries sent home after the' Sicilian war, and the 
ninety thousand who made up the thirty-seven legions under 
himself or Antony ; these latter had been recently disbanded 
when Octavianus resolved to reduce the whole of the imperial 
army to twenty-three legions. J Thus he had saved Italy 
from her impending bankruptcy, had brought money into 
circulation and had lowered the rate of interest.§ Octavianus, 
however, was well aware that an infinitely heavier task lay 
before the future leader of the republic — the task of organising 
a government able to secure peace, order and prosperity in 
Italy and the provinces. The festivities in his honour and the 
power granted to him were merely evidence of the universal 
desire for a wise and strong government ; for this benefit the 
public looked to Octavianus. Whatever public opinion of his 
energy and genius may have been, it would not have been sur- 
prising if Octavianus had regarded such a task with hesitation, 
or even with fear. Had Octavianus been a man of action, a 
Caesar or an Alexander, he might have conceived wider ambi- 
tions at this moment and regarded his immediate power und 
glory as marking the initial stages of a dazzling career. Octa- 
vianus, however, was an intellectual character, resembling 
rather Brutus and Cicero than Caesar, cold, prudent and 
calculating, undisturbed by vast ambition or immoderate 
thirst for pleasure ; a patient worker and far-sighted adminis- 
trator, his strength consisted rather in the subtlety, lucidity 

and in the year 14 as equivaU-nt to six hundred million sesterces, 
and I have assumed that more than half this sum was expended at the 
present moment. 

♦ Mon. Anc. lii. H ff. f Mon. Anc. iii. I7« 

J Mommsen, Res (rest^p D, A. iii. 46-50, believes that after tlie 
battle of Actium Octavianus reduced his legions to eighteen ; hut 
Robert, Comptes renclus de I'Acadhnie des Inscriptions et ReUes-Leiires, 
1868, p. 93 tl., and Pfilzner, Grschicktft der Ratnischen Kaiserlegionen, 
f-eipzig, 1881, p. 14 ff.. seem to have d» rnonstrated tliat fromjthc outset 
the number of the legions was twenty-three. 

§ Dion, li. 21 ; Suetonius, Aug, 41. 
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and precision of his mind than in the greatness of his 28 b.c. 
imagination or the energy of his ambition. His health had 
grown so feeble that he could not even endure the fatigue 
of the festivals givon in honour of his various victories, and 
during the celebration of them he was indisposed upon several 
occasions.* Though "but thirty-five years of age, he was pre- 
maturely old, sickly, nervous, sated with wealth, glory and power, 
while opportunities were now offered to him which demanded 
sound health, vast energy and almost unlimited self-confidence. 

There is therefore no reason why he should not have contem- The difficulty 
plated a refusal at any rate for a time, for the task before him tLk^^*^**”'** 
was difficult in the extreme. Modern historians attempt to 
simplify the matter by asserting that the republic was dead 
and that after Actium the empire was bound to fall under the 
domination of one master, who would govern as he pleased. 

The immense difficulties of the situation, however, must have 
been far plainer to Octavianus, who had to solve them, than 
to his historians twenty centuries later. The organisation of 
supreme powder is undoubtedly the most serious question in any 
form of government ; nor does it as thus stated represent the 
whole problem ; the head of a republic or the sovereign of 
a monarchy cannot govern his State unaided ; he requires 
helpers, representatives, agents and officials. Thus the prob- 
lem connected with the supreme power is bound up with the 
further and no less important question of the governmental 
instruments to be used. The gift to Octavianus of the dictator- 
ship, of the power, authority and title of king would have l^ecn 
but a half solution of the terrible political problem which then 
confronted Rome. Was the empire to be governed, like the 
Asiatic monarchies of Alexander’s successors, by a bureau- 
cracy recruited from every social class and nationality at the 
goodwill of the absolute leader, or w^as the governmental 
power to be wielded by republican magistrates elected by the 
comitia and by the Senate from the Roman citizens, according 
to the laws of the old constitution ? Or, again, should some 
compromise between the two systems be attempted ? Mon- 
archical government would not merely imply the establishment 


♦ Dion, li. 22 , liii. i. 
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of a dynasty at Rome ; it would also imply the rise of a cos- 
mopolitan bureaucracy in which careers would be opened to 
intelligent and energetic men throughout the empire without 
distinction of nationality ; this would mark the end of that 
political monopoly which had hitherto been maintained in 
Rome by the great families of the senatorial aristocracy, the 
more numerous body of knights and of middle-class citizens 
who voted in the comitia. Towards the end of his life Julius 
Caesar had attempted to introduce this principle by entrusting 
a large number of offices to his soldiers and freedmen ; the 
triumvirs and Sextus Pompeius had done the same during the 
civil wars. Was it now possible or advisable to continue the 
development of this system, or was it better to return to Roman 
constitutional traditions? 

Such was the question of the moment, and if Octavianus 
did not tremble at his responsibility he must have been a 
madman. The triumvirate, a weak government based upon 
force, had been obliged in a moment of crisis to increase the 
senators and magistrates by distributing the honours of the 
Roman nobility among the Italian middle class. Tlius, though 
many of the nobility had perished in the civil wars, a new and 
more numerous oligarchy had risen in their place, composed 
of senators, former quaestors, prsciors and consuls, and drawn 
for the most part from nonentities without reputation or 
wealth ; though these men had not the honour or the titles 
of the old nobility, they were none the less attached to the 
rights and privileges of the positions which they had unex- 
pectedly secured. This oligarchy of upstarts undoubtedly 
displayed every feature of the selfishness which had weakened 
the governing class at Rome during the last century, from the 
dislike of marriage to the dislike of official posts. Few were 
ready to work on behalf of the State without hope of reward; 
no one, for instance, would accept the a:dileship, in which 
money must be spent without prospect of return. Though 
self-denial and patriotism were rare, the desire to preserve the 
honour and prestige of power was keen and obstinate. 
the republic centred round an oligarchy created by the chances 
of revolution, a widespread clique of retired centurions who 
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had become senators ; though useless for any serious work, 28 b.c. 
these upstarts could not be discarded, as was proved by the 
attempt of Octavianus at the outset of 28 to purify the Senate 
by removing the most unworthy members of it. This was a 
necessary measure; Octavianus as consul had ordered a census to 
be taken after an inteorval of forty-two years,* and proposed to 
turn the occasion to advantage by drawing up a list of nearly 
two hundred senators ; he spared them the shame of dismissal, 
but requested their resignations, which would deprive them of 
their senatorial seats and of the prerogatives attaching to their 
rank. The attempt was useless. Only sixty gave way, and a 
hundred and forty awaited dismissal.! Yet whenever impor- 
tant and expensive business was on foot the Senate invariably 
applied to Octavianus, and even entrusted him with the task 
of repairing eighty-two temples at Rome which were falling 
into ruins as a result of neglect during the civil war.t 

The obstacles thus raised by the self-interest and ambi- The revival 
tion of the revolutionar) oligarchy were very insignificant in 
comparison with the difficulty of dealing with public feeling, Uvy'^ 
which declared ever more emphatically in favour of the old 
Roman traditions. It was a movement inspired by racial 
and national pride and by admiration for the past, and it not 
only prevented the future government from choosing officials 
outside the pale of the narrow Roman citizen oligarchy, but 
wished to confine all official posts to the remnants of the old 
nobility. The revolution directed to the destruction of the 
aristocracy had been succeeded in every class, especially’- in 
the middle and intellectual classes, by a rapid change of feeling 
in favour of the historical nobility, as the only class capable of 
governing the empire. The most important document pro- 
duced by this change is the great Roman history then begun 
by a young man of Padua, Titus Livius, who wrote in the 
traditional style of the annals, illuminated by the grace and 
power of high literary skill, for the purpose of immortalising 
the old aristocratic government, the diplomacy and wisdom 
of earlier ages. His purpose was not merely to show that the 

* Mon. Anc. ii. a. 
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28 B.c. greatness of Rome was the work of the aristocracy ; he also 
made a bold defence of the leaders who had fallen in the great 
struggle with democracy, in particular of Pompey ; of Caesar 
himself his criticism was too severe.* ^ Such a history of 
Rome, the work of a great writer, a friend of Octavianus, in 
close relations with every leader of the re^volutionary oligarchy, 
could never have been written, had not these ideas been wide- 
spread in every influential class, and even among the adherents 
of the future head of the State. In any case, such a change of 
feeling w'as wholly natural; the public had been horrified by the 
utter confusion of the Roman w^orld and panic-stricken by the 
signs of growing w^eakness of which Actium had been the 
clearest proof. The conclusion of the civil war and the con- 
stitutional reform w'hich established the kingdom of Augustus 
can only be understood when the historian has realised the 
passionate and almost religious admiration of Italy for the 
Roman aristocracy. It may be granted that the political 
system which Italy had maintained for two centuries was 
absurd. It was impossible for a petty aristocracy at Rome to 
govern so vast an empire. The defects of the system were 
infinite, and became more obvious in proportion as the empire 
grew and as the nobility were torn by their dissensions. The 
instrument of government was too weak for its purpose, and its 
powers had been further impaired by the civil w'ar. Yet it 
was a system of long standing, in spite of the vice, the corruption 
and the fearful discord of the aristocracy. During tlie hundred 
and fifty years before the battle of Actium a tremendous and 
doubtful struggle for supremacy had been waged betw-een the 
Mediterranean States. Italy had then realised — and this was 
the chief cause of her success — that sound administration, 
domestic peace, justice and order, in fact, all that is reasonably 
demanded from a State under ordinary conditions "'ere then 
matters of wholly secondary importance ; that the chief re- 
quirement was a strong military and diplomatic government, 
able to defend and to extend the political and economic 
interests of Rome in the midst of this terrific crisis. For more 
than a century the Roman aristocracy had spent its strength 

* Sec Seneca, Sai, Qutfsi. V. xviii. 4. 
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in providing the empire with generals, officers and diplomatists 28 b.c. 
as required ; notwithstanding mistakes and occasional checks, 
it had emerged triumphant from every struggle and had re- 
tained its power in spite of its vicious corruption and appalling 
discord. Thus military affairs, foreign policy and the aristocracy 
had at length becoma inseparable in the eyes of the Italian 
public, which was unable to conceive that high commands or 
important offices of state could be conferred upon citizens 
of humble birth. Democratic feeling as known to us was 
almost inconceivable at Rome ; the middle and lower classes, 
far from coveting high political posts, invariably confined their 
efforts to securing economic advantage for themselves. They 
were entirely convinced that only the noble families were 
capable of conducting policy or war, and never even dreamed 
that the son of a peasant or citizen could lead an army or 
govern a State. We find that every leader of the popular party 
was a noble of the old stock. Even during the last revolution, 
the most disastrous of all to the nobility, the first cry of Caesar’s 
party had been land and money, not democratic equality. 

The course of events had hurried to a tragical issue ; the demo- 
cratic party had eventually massacred most of the nobility, 
and when nobles were no longer forthcoming, many important 
posts were necessarily given to freedmen, to plebeians and to 
other nonentities. Yet the result of this democratic revolution 
had merely strengthened those ideas, tendencies and traditions, 
which were utterly opposed to democracy. 

When the nobility had been overthrown, the unity and pc^w^er The failure 
of the empire, the vast interests concentrated about the pro- goverament! 
vlnces had been most seriously endangered. The empire 
had been divided, revolts had broken out in many provinces 
and foreign w^ars had been in general unsuccessful. The 
democratic ventures attempted after Philippi by such men as 
a retired muleteer made consul had ended in Cleopatra’s 
audacious stroke, the disgraceful events of Actium, and the 
present situation, which wms dangerous and uncertain to the 
last degree. Almost the whole of Spain was in revolt ; • 

Marcus Crassus had been obliged to invade Mvsia and to attack 
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28 B.c. the Bastarni in order to defend Macedonia,* while revolts 
weie breaking out even in Egypt.t It was thus only natural 
that Italy in such a situation should once more turn its ga7.e 
to the great aristocracy, which had always proved successful, 
had conquered the empire, and was therefore best able to 
defend it. The historical evidence brojight forward by Livy 
had merely strengthened the general opinion. If, therefore, 
Octavianus had attempted to give high posts and provincial 
governments to foreigners and freedmen or to organise a 
cosmopolitan bureaucracy, he would have profoundly wounded 
public feeling and have spread panic among the revolution 
oligarchy. After the scandals, the failures, the disasters and 
the long confusion of the triumvirate Octavianus could not 
possibly secure either the power or the authority to oppose 
so many interests and such widespread feeling ; Caesar himself 
had been unequal to such a task, after the conquest of Gaul 
and the victories of the civil war. The situation of Octavianus 
was extraordinary indeed. The battle of Actium and the 
conquest of Egypt had secured his reputation, and his past 
history was now forgotten, but he did not enjoy the terrible 
prestige of Sulla with the conservatives on his return from 
Asia, nor of Caesar with the people after Pharsalia. He could 
not expect that the profitable but easy conquest of Egypt 
would be regarded as adequate compensation for the infinite 
evils which his party and the triumvirate government had 
inflicted upon Italy. A less prudent and more imaginative 
man might have been deceived, but Octavianus realised the 
facts. Moreover, he had before his eyes the example of .\ntony, 
who had suddenly fallen from the height of prosperity to the 
depths of ruin, because he had wounded the interests and 
prejudices of the Italian oligarchy. He was now lauded to 
the skies, as Antony had been a few years previously, and he 
might have secured absolute powder ; but Antony’s example 
w'arned him tliat any failure or serious disaster, for which the 
situation provided every opportunity, would produce an 
outburst of animosity ; the wrath of a nation would burst 

* I>ion, li. 2 1 - 26. 
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upon his head and the hatreds of civil war, though now forgotten, 28 b.c. 
would suddenly be revived. 

Thus, whatever authority Octavianus might have in the The decay of 
future reorganisation of the State, he was bound to recall the 
historical aristocracy to power, to use it in the course of govern- 
ment and to conceal his own action behind its authority. At 
this point a new and more serious difficulty became apparent. 

The last revolution had dealt a severe blow to the nobility. 

Many families had disappeared, others had been ruined, while 
those who survived the disasters of the last great crisis were 
utterly despondent. Even the leading members of his own 
party were anxious for repose. Asinius Pollio was a great 
friend of Octavianus, but regarded himself as the equal of 
Csesar’s son ; * he now proposed to devote himself to art and 
literature and to write a great history of the civil w'ars.f Marcus 
Crassus, the son of the millionaire triumvir, who had married 
the daughter of Metellus Creticus, was then fighting in the 
Balkans ; in view of his wealth he would probably be unwilling 
to spend further time upon State business. Valerius Messala 
might perhaps be available, but he had remained a fervent 
republican and w^ould not conceal his loyal admiration of 
Brutus, even from Octavianus. Maecenas seems to have cared 
little whether a monarchy or republic w^ere forthcoming ; 
he wished to retire from the burden of politics and enjoy his 
wealth ; he would not even become a senator at any price ; 
the energetic and resourceful Agrippa was thus the only man 
upon whom Octavianus could wholly rely. 

In short the aristocracy, the traditional instrument of The 
government, was even feebler than it had been at the beginning 
of the civil war ; yet it was more necessary than ever before. 
Notwithstanding the statement of modern historians, Italy 
was by no means ripe for monarchy at this time ; she still 
needed the old aristocracy, which her fit of madness had nearly 
exterminated in 43 and 42. Upon this foundation was based 
her military organisation and her system of foreign policy ; 
the destruction of the nobility implied the collapse of both. 

There was no school of military training in the Roman empire ; 
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the noble families of Rome formed the military school where 
officers and generals were prepared for war ; the Italian soldier 
was accustomed to obey none but the bearers of historical 
names. Similarly with regard to the subject races, the Roman 
power had been so long personified by the Senate and the 
senators that no province would have? meekly submitted to 
the government of some oriental with a general’s title and 
commission to represent the new monarchy of Rome. If 
the face of these insoluble problems Octavianus in a moment 
of weakness thought of following Sulla’s example, his intention 
was neither inconsistent with human nature nor derogatory to 
himself, so vast was the burden that he was asked to bear. 

In any case Octavianus was obliged to reserve his final 
decision and attempt to provide for the most pressing needs 
of governmental administration, for the situation throughout 
the empire would brook no delay. He did his utmost to 
accelerate the foundation of colonies in Italy and abroad; 
he even entertained Cxsar's idea of colonising Carthage and 
Corinth ; he attempted to transform the greater pan of his 
or Antony’s soldiers into comfortable landed pre^prietors, 
dividing among ninety thousand veterans the common lands 
purchased after Actium and making these new landholders 
decurions of the little municipal senates. Thus tlu‘ famous 
warriors of the civil wars were settled in a large number of 
towns, which certainly included Ateste, Brescia, Parma, Turtona, 
Rimini, Fano, Spello and Pisa ; there they proposed to end 
their lives in peace as citizens, living upon the land and 
booty gathered during the revolution. It was, moreover, 
vitally important to find some means of filling the State ireasury. 
which was invariably empty Octavianus himself contributed 
a large to this purpose, but did not seize the opportunity 
as he might easily have done, to appropriate the public, treasury 
and thus to follow Cxsar’s example. He would not undertake 
the responsibility of its administration ; at the same lime he 
did not wish the treasury to remain in the hand.s 01 the former 
magistrates, whose administration had proved wholly unreliable. 
He therefore adopted a compromise and decided that the care 
of the finances should be entrusted to two prftjectt (rrarn 
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saturni* chosen annually by the Senate from the senators 28 b.c. 
who had held the praetorship. Thus he handed over to the 
party the most valuable plunder of the civil war, the imperial 
treasury. Successive renunciations of the kind would have 
led him to complete restitution, if a return to private life had 
been open to him. 

Octavianus, however, was the most important, the most OctavUnus ia 
powerful and the richest personage in the republic. The wish reuJ^rn to 
that he should remain at the head of affairs was overwhelming, private life, 
and was shared by the veterans who had received land, the 
purchasers of confiscated property, the magistrates and senators 
appointed by the triumvirs, and, indeed, by every participator 
in the bloody revolution struggle ; from Agrippa himself to 
the lowest centurion, all regarded the power of Octavianus as 
the one guarantee for the maintenance of present conditions. 

Thus it is not surprising that his friends strove to overcome 
his hesitation and despondency during the year 28. They 
could advance the most cogent reasons for his retention of 
power, and though we have no direct evidence of these argu- 
ments^ tliey may readily be conjectured from their effects. 

They doubtless demonstiated the impossibility of re-establish- 
ing the old constitution in its entirety. That constitution 
was based upon two principles, the simultaneous choice of 
several colleagues in each office and brevity of tenure. While 
life had been simple, morality pure, the aristocracy strong and 
tradition vigorous, the constitution, thanks to these principles, 
worked admirably. But with the break-up of the traditipnal 
morality these principles had become the immediate cause of 
the appalling confusion which had nearly overwhelmed the 
republic. The principle of brief tenure of office, maintained 
amid the desperate struggle of party interests and ideas, had 
utterly destroyed the continuity of government. The system 
of appointing at least two colleagues for each magistracy with 
identical powers had become a formidable means of party 
obstruction ; whenever one party secured possession of office 
they used their nominee to hamper the action of the magistrate 

Dion, liii. 22 \ Hirschfclcl, Unicrsuchun^cn auj <icm Gcbicte der 
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2 $ B.c. elected by their opponents. These calamities would surely 
be repeated if the old republic were restored with all its forms 
and methods. 

Cicero’s theory It was essential that there should be at least one authority 
maV»^*ate. Sufficiently strong to check party strife thus conducted. 

Cicero’s tastes had invariably been m6re conservative than 
revolutionary ; yet in his Republica he had borrowed and 
developed the idea of Polybius and Aristotle that when the 
State was torn by intestine discord, some supreme magistrate 
must be appointed who would be subject to the common 
laws of the State and therefore republican, but whose powers 
would be more extended and wider in their operations than 
those of ordinary magistrates ; thus by his personal authority 
as well as by his legal powers he would be able to prevent 
individual offices and magistracies from neglecting their duties 
or encroaching upon the area reserved to other offices by the 
constitution. The only possible candidate for this new post 
was the victor of Actium. A further consideration must have 
profoundly influenced the decision of Octavianus. During the 
recent economic crisis the wealth of Egypt had alone saved 
Italy from bankruptcy and from a second revolution ; Egypt 
must therefore be regarded as the chief source of wealth, at 
any rate for the immediate future. The fortunes of Octavi- 
anus, of his family and of many of his illustrious friends, nich as 
Maecenas, now chiefly consisted in Egyptian lands. It would 
be most dangerous to place a proconsul over so proud and 
excitable a people, where monarchical sentiment was so strong, 
and wliich could look back to a government by kings from its 
very origin. It seemed advisable to delude the Egyptians 
with the idea that they were governed by a monarch, even if 
he were resident far away at Rome, provided that he sent his 
minister to Alexandria. This monarch, again, could be none 
other than the conqueror of Egypt, and Egypt would not accept 
Octavianus as her sovereign unless he remained at the head 
of the republic, 

OcuvUnoi' Octavianus must have vielded eventually to these arguments ; 

legal poiition. resolved to put the ideas of the De Republica into practice 

and to prcserv^c the smallest amount of authority essential to 
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jecure the continuance of peace and order. The chief menace 28 b.c. 
to the public peace arose from the division of the military 
command ; each army had its own leader under the authority 
of the Senate, and the feeble or spasmodic efforts of that body 
allowed bold and clever generals to use the armies in the 
service of their own ambition, and even for civil war. Octa- 
vianus therefore consented to retain the command of all armies, 
so that officers and soldiers were dependent upon him and 
responsible to him ; he would not, however, take the supreme 
command by any but legal means. He secured a decree from 
the Senate conferring upon him for ten years the proconsul- 
ship of all provinces where troops must be maintained for any 
permanent or temporary reason. At the moment these pro- 
vinces were but three in number : Syria, which might be invaded 
at any time by the Parthians, with w'hich was included the 
island of Cyprus ; Transalpine Gaul, where the frontiers were 
disturbed ; and Spain, which had now been in revolt for some 
time. The remaining provinces, which were also the wealthiest, 
were administered by the ordinary republican magistrates, by 
the proconsuls and propraetors, appointed as usual by the 
Senate. All its traditional powers were to be restored to the 
Senate, and the comitia would resume the election of magis- 
trates and the ratification of laws.* 

At the same time some supreme authority was required at Octavianus a 
Rome to supervise the city officials and to rouse or check the 
action of the Senate as might be necessary. Octavianus con- 
sented to perform this duty, and agreed to become an anpual 
candidate for the consulship during the ten years of his pro- 
consulship. Thus he would be consul and proconsul simul- 
taneously and while residing at Rome as consul he would 
govern the provinces through his legates ; if he went to the 
provinces as proconsul, he would govern Rome and Italy 
from a distance as consul. At the same time, as head of the 
Roman State, he could be regarded by the Egyptians as their 
king and as the legitimate heir of the Ptolemies ; thus within 
reasonable limits he continued the strange policy of Antony, 
in which, notwithstanding its exaggeration, there had been a 
♦ Dion. liiL 12-13. 
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certain necessity, seeing that it was continued by his rival after 
his death. This union of the two magistracies, the consulship 
and proconsulship, which were mutually exclusive, according 
to the old constitution, was certainly a revolutionary innovation. 
It was not, however, unprecedented, and had already been 
tried for some months in the year 52, when Pompey had been 
appointed consul and proconsul simultaneously during the 
panic aroused by the disturbances following the death of Clodins 
and by the revolt of Vercingetorix. In any case, it was a far 
less revolutionary measure than the foundation of a monarchy, 
for it left the essential principle of the republic undisturbed. 
It was in reality a return to an idea which the conservative 
party had favourably entertained before the civil war ; the 
creation of a new', unique office, entirely republican, known by 
the title of princepSy a term and idea wholly Latin in meaning, 
and wrongly translated by the word “ prince ” ; in our lan- 
guage the connotation of this word is entirely differenr ; to 
the Romans it meant “ chief,’’ “ principal,” and should be 
translated by president.” Octavianus w^as putting into 
practice the advice which Cicero had vainly proffered to 
Antony in the Senate of September 2, 44 : libertate esse pmem 
caterisy principem dignitate — to be the first magistrate in a 
republic based upon the principle of equality among all the 
citizens. He agreed to accept an appointment for ten years 
as sole president of the Latin republic, with supreme military 
command and wide but constitutional powers, rather resembling 
those of the federal President in America than of an Asiatic 
monarch. 

When Octavianus had thus decided, Horace announceJ the 
fact in the second ode of his First Book, in which, to protect 
Rome and to end civil w'ar, he invoked Apollo, the god of 
intellectual culture, V'enus, the goddess of fertility, Mars, the 
god of W'ar, and Mercury, the god of commercial and material 
welfare ; he depicted Octavianus in the youthful form of 
Mercury, as the avenger of Cx*sar, bestowing Cleopatra’s trea- 
sure upon Italy ; 

Hie ames dici p.ater jn inreps. 

The details of this arrangement were soon settled between 
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Octavianus and the leaders of the Senate ; the compact was 27 b.c. 
drawn up towards the end of the year 28, and was ratified in a The title of 
solemn session of the Senate on January 13, 27.* Octavianus, Auffustu*. 
who was consul for the seventh time, rose in the Senate and 
declared that he resigned all the extraordinary powers which 
he had hitherto enjoyed and placed the government of the 
republic in the hands of the Senate and comitia. Thereupon, 
on the proposal of some orator unknown to us, the Senate 
conferred upon him, who was already consul, the proconsular 
government of Syria, Spain and Gaul for ten years.f On 
January 16 he was given the title of Augustus as a token of the 
gratitude felt by the Senate and the people ; X this was a term 
borrowed from religion, and was applied in the old ritual to a 
temple when duly consecrated ; § it now lent both a religious 
and national character to the new magistracy of the princepSy 
which Pompey had vainly attempted to wneld tw'enty-five 
years previously during the disturbances aroused by the death 
of Clodius. Thus Cicero’s idea was triumphant ; the republic 
had been saved and monarchy w^as not to make its triumphal 
entry into Rome ; a century of change in manners, ideas and 
institutions was required to transform the essence of Italian 
political life. 

Thus modern historians who persist in regarding this reform Octavianus) 
as a fiction intended to hide monarchical beneath republican 
forms are wholly mistaken ; it seems equally erroneous to 
regard the reform of Augustus as a division of power between 
the Senate and the princeps. It w.is a reform intended to 
revive the unity of the Roman State, which, to the great detri- 
ment of Italy, had been almost overthrowm by the triumvirate, 
where again tlierc had been a division of power after the deposi- 
tion of Lepidus. It was a reform which brought the whole 
empire under senatorial authority, and the Senate itself under 
the supervision of a restraining president and guardian of 
constitutional form ; it was meant to re-establish not so much 

* On the question of this date cp. C. 1 . L. i. pp. 31J and 384. 
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27 B.c, the form as the essence of the republic, and to preserve as far 
as possible the government of the empire in the hands of the 
little Italian oligarchy under the supervision of the historical 
nobility. Thus the constitutional reform of 27 was, for the 
aristocracy, a brilliant revenge for Philippi, obtained without a 
struggle by the mere force of circumstances, and due not to the 
energy of the nobles who had survived the revolution, but to 
the glory and merits of their ancestors. The great triumphs 
of those ancestors had echoed through successive centuries, 
and their degenerate descendants or proscribed posterity 
had reaped the benefit. Once again Italy had crushed its old 
nobility and had then humbly begged the defeated party to 
govern the empire. This explanation would seem both simple 
and probable to any modern historian who could abandon the 
preconceived opinion wliich both exaggerates and diminishes 
the political reforms of the year 27 ; diminishes, because it 
reduces these reforms to a comedy played by the victor and 
the senators, in order to delude the public ; exaggerates, 
because it regards the reforms as concluding the era of republican 
government and marking the commencement of the Roman 
monarchy. Octavianus had no intention of deceiving his 
contemporaries, nor did he imagine that the echoes of this 
revolution would reach even our own times. He was simply 
attempting to solve the difficulties of the moment by a constitu- 
tional reform which he considered as likely to meet a temporary 
need, and as settling nothing except for the ten years of his 
proconsulship ; then, if the situation changed, his attitude and 
his plans would change also. He had, in fact, reserved to him- 
self the power of resigning this presidency before the end of 
the ten years if he thought his resignation would not be 
detrimental to the republic.* 

T'lr me«nio^ It is therefore not surprising that two and a half years after 

of the reforms, battle of Actium Caesar’s son should have attempted thus 

to satisfy the aspirations and republican feeling of the middle 
and upper classes in Italy. We may be unwilling to consider 
the most important point, the great political and economic 
interests which urged Italy as a whole to preserve the profitable 
* rp. Oi<»n. liii. 15. 
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monopoly of government ; but even so we should remember 
that the whole course of ancient history proves the tenacity 
and depth of republican ideas and traditions in the little 
Greek or Italian republics, and the difficulty of abolishing their 
liberties, even when they were nothing more than an empty 
show. The many little Greek republics, notwithstanding 
the frequent calamities which overwhelmed them, were only 
crushed by the brutal force of a foreign conqueror. The 
Roman republic, far from falling beneath the yoke of foreign 
monarchs, had destroyed every monarchy founded by Alex- 
ander. Thus it is inconceivable that a system of government 
which had enjoyed such vast successes should be abolished at 
any moment by the act of one man or of a small party. We 
should remember that the republicanism of ancient Rome, 
which classical learning has transmitted to our own times, 
is still powerful ; it was the mainspring of the French Revolu- 
tion, the revolution of 1848, and the Liberal movement of the 
nineteenth century ; it again is the mainspring of the struggles 
and confusions which now shake the vast empire of Russia. It 
is incredible that such republicanism should have been extinct 
in the days of Cxsar and Augustus, wdien the great republican 
empire w'as still in existence. The persistency of republican 
tradition was, indeed, the inevitable outcome of the great 
diplomatic and military triumphs which Rome had w'on during 
the last two centuries of republican life, from the battle of 
Cannx to the capture of Alexandria. It is not surprising that 
Augustus, exhausted and undecided, remembering the ^dis- 
creditable scandals of the triumvirate, should have regarded 
the republican principle as inviolable, seeing that modern 
Europe owes much of its destiny to its triumphs ; it w^as 
Roman republicanism wliich inspired Europe to fight for her 
great ideals of liberty, without which European history w^ould 
have been a counterpart of Oriental history, a monotonous 
succession of despotisms, rising one upon the ruins of another. 

Thus these peaceful senatorial sessions concluded a revolution 
begun with the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus a hundred 
and six years previously, and thus imperceptibly and unnoticed 
a new epoch began in the history of the world. At tliis solemn 
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27 B.c. moment the appalling turmoils of the last century sank to rest. 

The first blood had been shed on Roman soil in 132 ty the 
consul Opimius and the nobles who were alarmed by the 
agrarian agitation of the youthful Gracchus, and the subsequent 
slaughter had stained every province of the empire with blood. 
In this confusion had been whelmed* the most illustrious 
families of Rome, countless sovereigns, states great and small, 
the flower of Italy, many an Asiatic dynasty and the lowest 
barbarians of continental Europe. Now it seemed that the 
work of slaughter was at an end ; men gathered confidence, and 
Italy, with remorse, hope and joy, looked forward to a future 
of peace and glory, and resolved to deserve these blessings by 
the cultivation of virtues unduly neglected. A strange ferment 
of different aspirations agitated the nation, and found expression 
in the works of its two greatest poets. Virgil, who had finished 
the Georgies, resumed the plan which he had conceived at 
the outset of his literary career and began the composition of a 
great national poem in the style of Ennius, which was modified 
by his own refined art and the study of Greek masterpieces. 
Horace, who was rather a great stylist and critic than a lyric 
poet, had hitherto resisted the seductions of the nationalist 
movement, the inconsistencies of which he plainly saw. In 
the second bocA of his Satires he began to glorify tlie new system 
like every one else, but soon broke off as though in self-mc-ckcry. 
In his second Epode, for instance, he had depicted the usurer 
Alfius, who loudly praises country life, but hasterns to oppre:?s 
his debtors. In the seventh Satire (;f the second book he was 
apparently pleased to destroy the effect of the preceding 
Satires by the mouth of one of his slaves, who mocks at the 
festival of the Saturnalia. “You boast of ancient times, but if 
you were to live in them, great would be ju:)ur despair. . . . 
You praise the country, but hasten to return from it to the 
town, . . . You say that invitations and social functions weary 
you, and if you have to go to dinner with Mxccnas great is the 
outcry and vexation. Quick, bring the oil for perfume ; hasten, 
sluggards ; what are you about ? ’’ But even Horace wa^ 
eventually carried away by the stream, and composed a serieb 
of heroic and civic odes in a variety of Greek metres hitherto 
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unemjto/ed in Latin ; in these he expressed the new spirit 27 b.c, 
with which Italy was infused. In one he celebrated the 
splendour of ancient times, preached the necessity of moral 
reform and proclaimed the hopes of fresh military exploits 
and glory ; in another he urged the claims of religion upon the 
Romans ; again, he wavned them that the return of peace was 
dependent upon purity of manners and family life ; he blamed 
the frivolous and worldly education of women, which led so 
many noble matrons in poverty to sell themselves to rich 
merchants ; he recalled the hard training to which the youth 
of an earlier generation was subjected, and regretted the 
deterioration of his own time ; 

yT^tas parenturo, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniein vitiosiorem. 

Though Roman literature was thus enriched by fine patri- Characterutics 
otic poetry, the supreme power remained in the hands of a °overnmrnt. 
small and decadent oligarchy composed of obscure nobodies 
and survivors of the great Roman aristocracy, whose chief 
desire was to enjoy their splendour undisturbed ; with this 
object they were ready to give full power and honour to their 
leader, the grandson of the usurer of Velletri, an old man at the 
age of thirty-six, weak in character and broken in health, who 
refused the empire of the world, the powder of Rome and of 
Alexander which fortune had placed in his hands. The ulti- 
mate victor in one of the fiercest struggles knowm to history, 
in which many a great general had perished, was the most 
unwarlike character in Roman history ; the command of the 
armies which had conquered the vastest empire which the world 
had ever seen devolved upon a valetudinarian, who dared not 
go bareheaded in the sun, would not mount a horse for fear of 
fatigue and was carried to the battlefield in a litter.* But 
beneath these apparent inconsistencies lay the force of in- 
exorable necessity. As invariably happens, the revolution 
party had wearied of revolution and became conservatives 
when the time arrived for the peaceful enjoyment of the 

♦ Suetonius, Aug, 82 and 8 j. 
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27 B.c. booty divided during the civil wars. It has been repeatedly 
stated that Augustus was Caesar’s heir, that he continiled his 
policy and built upon the foundations Caesar had laid. The 
statement is wholly arbitrary and unconfirmed by facts. From 
the restoration of the year 27, Augustus spent forty-one years 
in uninterrupted effort to realise the programme of political 
and social regeneration developed by Cicero in the De Officiis, 
His conservative policy was the very antithesis of Caesar’s; 
he restrained luxury, restored the credit of religion and of the 
traditional morality ; he purified the administration as far as 
possible by the removal of foreigners and upstarts, while 
his influence upon the national life and religion w^as c'>pposed 
to cosmopolitanism and eastern influence, in favour of pure 
nationalism. He diminished unproductive expenditure upon 
outward luxury, and used the accumulated wealth for the 
furtherance of material, political and moral progress. Finally, 
he strove to revive the conservative aristocracy, exclusively 
Roman by nature, which Csesar had fiercely opposed and which 
he had himself overthrown. Even in the year 28 Octavianiis 
had begun to restore by gifts the fortunes of senatorial families 
reduced to poverty and had given them some of the splendour 
and power which they had lost, that they might support him 
in his task of governing the republic.* 

•h«uskof The revolution wms definitely at an end. A great conser- 
econttructioij. reaction was spreading over tlie country. It was the 

triumph of Cicero and the defeat of Caesar, whose son was to 
continue his name but not his deeds. Octavianus had brought 
final destruction upon the Roman aristocracy, had trampled 
it beneath his feet and had exterminated it by his proscriptions 
at the battle of Philippi and in the waters of Sicily. He had 
signed Cicero’s death-warrant, and he wasnow working to restore 
what he had pulled down. Such changes are often imposed 
upon politicians by the vicissitudes of history. But Augustus 
was soon to perceive that if the balance of good and evil is almost 
everywhere equivalent, there is one case where it is not so, and 
which accordingly justifies a pessimistic view of life ; though it 
is easy to destroy, it is difficult to build. The forest which a 

• Dion, liii. 2. 
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ccntu|^ has produced may be burnt to ashes in a day ; the man 27 b.c. 
upon whose upbringing twenty years have been spent may be 
destroyed in a moment. By proscription and summary justice 
it had been easy to massacre, to impoverish and to scatter the 
remnants of the old nobility ; but Augustus now required them 
to share the task of goV’erning the vast empire, and it would be 
difficult to give the survivors the wealth, the confidence, the 
strength and the patriotism necessary for this purpose. In the 
magnificence of Augustus there was this inconsistency, the slow 
progress of which was to be the source of infinite evils. The 
second half of his life, which now begins, was filled with the 
disillusionment, the bitterness, and the unprofitable toil of this 
restoration, which could never be more than half successful ; 
by these disappointments he paid most tragically for his unex- 
ampled good fortune and made some slight expiation for the 
bloodshed and the crimes which had stained his youth. 

Among the reforms which were passed upon the restoration ThemeMurcs 
of the republic, two had a special importance as facilitating 
the organisation of an aristocratic government. One of these 
innovations lowered the age limit for magistrates and allowed 
young men to begin their political career in earlier years.* 

The other reform fixed salaries for every governor or magistrate 
in proportion to their responsibilities . 1 * These reforms were 
necessary. Aristocratic families had so diminished in number 
that it was impossible to find men of noble birth for every 


* No text rlciinitcly states this fact, but it may l)e gathered from 
Dion, who says (liii. 28) that in the year 24 n.c. riberius was autho- 
rised l)y the Senate to become a candulate for office five years before 
the legal age, and was appointed cpia?stor immediately. In the year 
24 Tiberius wjis eighteen ; as he sought the qua-storship five years 
before the legal time, this latter must have been the age of twenty- 
three. It is well known that much greater age was necessary in Cicero’s 
time. Moreover, \vc shall see in later chapters that consuls aged 
thirty, thirty-two, and thirty-five are numerous uiuler .Viigustiis. 
Hence at some time or other there must have been a rolorm of the 
nnualcs in force at Ca*sar\s time which provided that candidates 
or the consulship should be between forty and fiftv ve irs of age. 
have assumed that this great cxinstitutional reform was now initiated ; 
rs ixissible, however, that the innovation was made under the trium- 
virate to allow the triumvirs to confer magistracies ujx^n any one they 
pt^sed, without reference to class or age. 

t liii. 15. ^ 
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27 B.c, important office unless the younger members were tfftiliscd 
as, indeed, was done during the great epoch of aristocratic 
government. Probably there was also a hope that youthfu] 
magistrates would revive the exhausted power of the republic 
In view, moreover, of the poverty of many noble families, few 
would have been able, even had they been willing, to under- 
take the responsibility of posts which often necessitated much 
expense, unless some remuneration were attached. Of tliese 
two necessary reforms, one represented a return to the traditions 
of the oligarchic republic, but the other contradicted the prin- 
ciple of unpaid offices, a principle of vital importance to that 
aristocratic constitution of which the revival was desired • 
these two reforms in reality contributed to destroy the essential 
principle of the old Roman government. When the republican 
magistrate received pay, he gradually became a governmental 
official, and the attempt to rejuvenate the republic gradually 
created a privileged class. This change, however, was much 
slower and more complicated than is usually supposed. We 
shall follow its course in the succeeding volumes, and, leaving 
the stormy history of war and revolution, shall study the peace- 
ful exj^ansion of the empire and the premonitory symptoms of 
that disease which was to cause its death 



CHAPTER VIII 

the position of AUGUSTUS AFTER THE 
CIVIL WAR 

Italian illusions and asyiiralions — Augustus and the great 
empire — Apparent agreement between Augustus and Italy — 

The eastern empire and public opinion — 'I he eastern jioHcy and 
the ideas of Augustus — Theresidts of the first misunderstand- 

jijg phirther differences l<etween the oyunions of Augustus 

and of the public — -The reform of moriility — Nic vitia nostra 
ncc remcdia pati po.ssumu $ — Improvement of the imperial 
finances — New mines and fresh taxation — I'lie work of 
Augustus — The State credit — The new governnu nt at Komc — 

Tlic new government and the aristocracy — 'rhe first journey of 
Augustus ; his pretexts and his reasons — I’he prcrfcctus urhi 
— The viceroy of Egypt — First dilticultics in Egypt — De- 
parture of Augustus. 

Men breathed freely once more. The last storm-clouds Renewe 
disappeared from the horizon and an open sky gave promise 
of peace and happiness. The horrors of revolution were at 
an end ; the tyranny of the triumvirs, military anarchy and 
crushing taxation had ceased for ever. The Senate resumed 
its regular sessions ; the consuls, prcctors, a:;dilcs and quaestors 
held office as of old ; provincial governors, appointed by 
choice or lot from ex-consuls and ex-praetors, entered upon 
their duties. After years of discord, hatred and massacre, 

Italy was at length united at least in admiration for Augustus 
and for the traditions of ancient Romo. 

The battle of Actiurn, the fall of Antony, the story of Cleo- The return to 
patra, the conquest of Egypt, the re-estahlishmcni of the 
republic and the strange and almost incredible events of recent 
years had turned the general attention to the remote origins 
the national history and the insignificant beginning of the 
great empire. Tradition became fashionable and the antiquity 

Mi 
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27 B.c. of an institution was sufficient to secure respect for it. I Deep 
was the general regret for the great aristocracy which had 
governed the empire until the war against Perseus. Private 
manners, family life, constitutional and military organisation 
and the citizens individually were thought to have undergone 
a gradual deterioration from age to age ; even the classical 
writers, Livius Andronicus, Pacuvius, Ennius, Plautus and 
Terence were preferred to the more exuberant vitality of the 
writers during Cicsar’s generation. In the preceding year the 
Senate had given orders that the temples of Rome should be 
repaired before the Italian roads, though the state of the latter 
was extremely bad, and this order of precedence did but express 
the universal sentiment. It was generally believed that the 
Roman greatness had been acquired before she had become the 
tavern or the brothel of the world ; then she had been a sacred 
town where innumerable gods, invisible but omnipresent, had 
guarded for centuries her physical and moral well-being, the 
chastity of her families and the discipline of her armies, the 
honesty of her citizens and of her courts, her civic peace and 
her military success. Ties essentially religious had for centuries 
bound husband to wife, sons to father, patron to client, soldier 
to general, citizen to magistrate and magistrate to the republic. 
It was thus of vital importance to restore the army, the family 
life and the social customs of an earlier generation, and so to 
re-establish that God-fearing republic which had coiiqucred 
the world by arms and by prayer. It w^as a work of infinite and 
undoubted difficulty, but the majority regarded the task as 
easy and success as certain, now that Augustus was at the head 
of the empire with the power of princeps. His enthusiastic 
admirers throughout Italy ascribed their immediate benefits 
entirely to him and set on him their greatest hopes for the 
future. He it was who had penetrated the dark and criminal 
designs of Antony and Cleopatra as they silently prepared the 
chains of disgraceful slavery for Rome. He it is who had 
poured the wealth of the Ptolemies into Italy, had earned the 
gratitude of the veterans who were slowly entering into posses- 
sion of their promised lands, the gratitude of the townships 
who had been paid in full for the lands they had lost, and the 
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gratitude of the State creditors who had at length received 
their |ong-expected reimbursements. The arts and crafts, 
commerce and agriculture had languished for want of capital, 
but were now reviving beneath the refreshing shower of 
Egyptian gold and silver, and this was the work of Augustus. 
Finally, to Augustus ajone was due the fact that the recol- 
lections of the civil war were gradually passing from men’s 
memories. Thus it was impossible not to place every con- 
fidence in the author of such high achievements, and this 
favourite of fortune, triumphant by the sport of chance, 
became the object of an admiration unparalleled in Roman 
history. It was universally believed that Augustus would 
restore peace and prosperity throughout the empire, would 
rc'CStablish religion in the temple and justice in the court, 
would check immorality and avenge the Parthian defeats of 
Crassus and Antony. In certain cases enthusiasm for 
Augustus passed the limits of reason ; a senator was seen 
to run distractedly through the streets of Rome, exhorting 
every one he met to consecrate himself to Augustus accord- 
ing to Spanish custom — in other words, to promise not to 


27 B.C 


survive him.* 

Augustus’ success had been complete ; it also became Current 
legendary, and, as usual in the case of every successful man 
or nation, tlie witnesses of his triumpli magnified his prowess 
and exuJled him to the skies. The bloodthirsty triumvir 
of the proscriptions, tlie incompetent general of Philippi, 
the cowardly admiral of Scilla, the despised grandson of tlie 
usurer of Velletri, was now regarded by his coulemporaries 
as the long-expected saviour who would heal tlic many misfor- 
tunes of his country. Vague and mystical aspirations towards 
a happier and a purer age and a universal regeneration had 
been widely current during the revolution, and had prepared 
minds to welcome this illusion with wild enthusiasm. 

In the darkest days of the civil war the harus pices liad announced 
2t Rome, according to an obscure Etruscan doctrine, the 
commencement of the tenth century, and ten ceniuries were 


Dion, liii. 20. 
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27 B.c. the term of a nation’s life.* * * § The Sibylline oracles, collected 
and enounced by the gentle Virgil in his popular fourth Eclogue 
had announced the approaching reign of Apollo and had brought 
this Etruscan doctrine into connection with the old Italian 
legend of the fourth age of the world. t Amid the storms 
of revolution the Pythagorean philosophy had been deeply 
studied at Rome, and Varro t had disseminated the doctrine 
which taught that men’s souls returned periodically from the 
Elysian fields to re-enter life upon the earth.§ With this 
philosophy another doctrine had been incorporated, also 
preached by Varro, which taught that after every four hundred 
and fifty years soul and body came together once more and the 
world returned to its former state.|| For the last thirty years 
men had lived in dim expectation of some glorious event 
which would solve all troubles ; existing ideas upon this subject 
w'ere confused to the point of absurdity, and precisely for this 
reason everybody was able to find the fulfilment of his desires 
in the success of Augustus. A general conviction arose that 
he was the long-expected figure called, as Virgil will soon 
express it, condere aurea sacula^ to realise all the vague hopes 
which then possessed men’s minds. 

Aagu»tui *nd One cilizcn of the empire, however, declined to btdieve tlie 
tii«einpire, legend, mistrustcd and, indeed, almost feared it, and this man 
was Augustus himself. For fifty years historians have inces- 
santly repeated that Augustus had secretly worked with un- 
swerving persistency throughout his life to concern rare this 
power in his own hands, like Ctesar, and to use the old repub- 
lican forms to which his contemporaries were accustomed, 
as a vesture for the new monarchy which he was secretly 
and powerfully fashioning. The legend is ridiculous, and has 
secured credence hitherto for the reason that no one has 
studied in full detail the work and the age of the man who is 

• Fra^. Hist. Fom, (fVt*T). p. 254 ; Augustus, iv. 5. 

f Servius. ad Vir^. Fcl. iv. 4. 

J Augustine, De civitate Uei, vii. 6 . . ^ 

§ Virgil will Ik' fotiud r».*|K;ating thus theory in tJi<* /hneid, 
ff. Cp. Boi.ssirr, f.a rciif^ion r^maine 1 

p. 274 ft. 

: Augustine, Ds aitiatf Pet, xxii. 
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often improperly styled the first Roman emperor. After the 27 b.c. 
lapse (4 twenty centuries, and influenced by his knowledge of 
subsequent events, it is difficult for a historian to reconstruct 
the situation as contemporaries saw it ; this one difficulty 
has proved insurmountable to the majority of historians, 
with the result that Augustus and his strange government 
have been entirely misunderstood. Yet it should not be 
impossible to understand why Augustus was intimidated by 
the unique position which fortune seemed to have granted 
him. Enthusiasts are often dazzled by success and are led to 
believe the prevailing opinion of their extraordinary powers ; 
but here we have an intellectual egoist without vanity or 
ambition, a hypochondriac, anxious to avoid sudden excite- 
ment, a man old at the age of thirty-six, a cold, sagacious 
and careful calculator, incapable of self-delusion. He was 
well aware that the essential point of the legend, the foundation 
of his greatness, the causes of the general admiration for himself, 
rested upon a vast misunderstanding ; he knew' that honours, 
distinctions, constitutional and unconstitutional powers were 
showered upon him because the childish and invincible con- 
fidence of the multitude expected miracles of him which he 
had not the smallest intention of attempting to perform, 
because he knew them to be impossible. 

Of the^e miracles the first was the conquest of Persia. This The eastern 
was the greatest difficulty which the revolution bequeathed 
to Augustus as a consequence of the profound vipheaval of 
governmental order in the east. The battle of Actium had 
terrified Italy by a sudden revelation, plain even to the most 
superficial mind, and dawning upon far-sighted men imme- 
diately after Philippi ; it was clear that tlie position of Italy 
in the midst of the barbarous, poverty-stricken and uncertain 
provinces of the w'est was most unsatisfactory ; Italy had been 
so shattered by civil war, her resources and her population 
bad been so diminished, that she could no longer dominate the 
eastern half of the empire, which had grown enormously during 
the last fifty years by Lucullus’ conquest of Pontus, Pompey’s 
^nquest of Syria and the recent conquest of Egypt by Augustus, 
ben Antony took the east for himself in alliance with Egypt 
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27 B.c. and left Octavianus with the west, he had forced Italy to spend 
ten years in wasteful inaction and helplessly to behold th<» rapid 
dissolution of her political and economic system, while he him, 
self had been able to begin vast enterprises and attempt the 
conquest of the world upon the lines laid down by Alexander 
Antony and Cleopatra had thus suddenly revealed to Italy that 
the vast eastern empire, gained by two centuries of conquest, 
might be wrested from her grasp in a day with no great diffi. 
CLilty ; they had shown that in any case the very extent of that 
empire, its geographical situation, its wealth and its long-stand- 
ing civilisation tended to overshadow the greater barbarism 
and poverty of the western empire, and therefore to dominate 
Italy herself, situated as she w'as upon the frontier of the empire 
and on the threshold of barbarian Europe. I'lie legend of 
Cleopatra’s wish to rule from the Capitol was merely a popular 
view of the eastern problem. Hence had originated iKc 
violent outburst of national feeling which had overthrown 
Antony after the battle of Actium and obliged Augustus to 
conquer Egypt and destroy the dynasty of the Ptolemies, as a 
striking act of vengeance for the humiliations ihat the east 
had inflicted up'on Rome during the civil war. Hence, too, 
had originated the constant rumours concerning tiu' possible 
transference of the capital to the east, the keen ..n\iety of 
patriotic Romans, and tlie warnings of Horace, wlio uses Jur.o 
in the tliird ode of his third book to symbolise tin; stniggb: 
between the east and Rome in tine legend of the Trojan war. 
Hence, again, originated the vastly popular idea of revenge 
upon tlie Parthians. Roman patriotism was mu satisfied by 
the concjiiesi of Egypt. Intoxicated by the pojudar legendary 
view of Actium, which repre^^enied the late war as a great 
triumph for Rome, deceived by tlie legendary reputation ot 
Augustus for success in the most difficult eiuerprisrs, Italy 
was anxious to continue a course of reprisals and vengeance 
in the east, to complete the conquest of Persia, wliicli would 
re-establish Roman prestige thrcnigliout Asia, and provide 
tfie great resources required for the reorganisation of the 
imperial exchequer, 'riie voices of poets continually announce 
the departure of legion^ for distant conquest s, even foi that 
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of India, and through them Italy expressed its interest in the 27 b.c. 
great f>roject of Caesar and Antony.* 

Unfortunately it was too late ; such, at any rate, was the Augrustus’ 
opinion of Augustus. He fully recognised the necessity of 
strengthening the tottering Roman power in the east, but 
not by means of the reprisals and theatrical wars which Italy 
desired. He knew the secret of Actium ; he had not ventured 
to pose as the champion of Italian nationalism until Antony’s 
incredible blundering had proved the ruin of his cause ; his 
ultimate victory in the last war had been won without striking 
a blow. Thus the events of which he had been a part in recent 
years had brought him to a conviction which alone can explain 
tlic foreign policy of his first ten years as princeps ; he considered 
that Rome had been so exhausted by civil war that even with 
the support of Italy and the western provinces she could not 
continue in tlie east the brutal and arbitrary policy with which 
her energetic foresight had subdued the eastern states, from 
Pontiis to Egypt. Rome was also growing old, and would be 
lielpless against a new eastern coalition as attempted by Cleo- 
patra, if such a combination were able to avoid Antony’s 
mistakes. 

If Antony had followed Cleopatra’s advice and after the The a.i niaU- 
foundation of the new^ empire had refrained from carrying E^-ypt. 
the war with Octavianus into Europe, and had waited for 
Rome to attack the east in the hope of recovering her lost 
provinces, Octavianus would have been pow'crless. An eastern 
war with this new and formidable empire would have been a 
hopeless enterprise. Rome was thus obliged to admit her 

* ( f. Horace, Odes, 1 . ii. 22, I. ii, 40, I, xii. 53, 1 . xxix. 4. 111 . ii. 3. 
tn, V. 4. III. viii. 19 ; Propertius, ll. vii. 13 (li \vt' accept ihc cor- 
rection /Vo 7 /j:\ . . . triumphis), lll.i. 13 if., IV. i. 13 it., IV. 4, \’. iii. 7. 

1 hose passagt .s show us tliat at tliis pcTiod every one was persuaded 
that Auouslns proposed to make a great expedition in tlie disiant east, 
ollovving il.o example of Crassus, C’a sar ami .\ntony ; liiitlier con- 
irmalion is the fact; that wlien Augustus started for Spain towards 
le end ot the y»'ar he left a general impression that he proposed 
^ coiupuT Hritain and would then attack Persia. Ihi.s general 
largely contributed to his popularity that Augustus, 
cr y averse to the entei prise as he was, would not venture to deny' 

1 subject, anti allow’ed them to circulate until 
<^ciulcl secure some diplomatic agreement. 
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27 B.c. weakness in the east, and, like every state and party in its deca- 
dence, to hide her impotence beneath a veil of kindness and 
generosity, and to begin a more humane treatment of those 
provinces which she could no longer dominate by brute force.* 
The organisation of Egypt was certainly devised and proposed 
by Augustus ; though historians did not recognise the fact, it 
was a true revolutionary innovation, introduced to the republic 
by civil war and finally sanctioned by the restoration of the 
years 28 and 27 ; this organisation was the first practical 
effort of the new- oriental policy. For the first time in Roman 
history the new conquest had not been placed under a vassal 
dynasty, lest some new Cleopatra should arise ; nor, again, had 
it been declared a Roman province, as there was no certainty 
that Egypt would submit to proconsular government. The 
legitimate monarchy, with its long-standing prestige, its con- 
stant and intricate work of corruption and repression, had been 
unequal to the task of maintaining order during the last fifty 
years, and the country had been constantly disturbed by 
popular ridings, palace conspiracies and civil wars. It was not 
to be expected that an obscure senator reappointed luiphazard 
every year would prove equal to the task of governnu.*j)t with 
three legions, one of which would be scarcely adequate for the 
maintenance of order in Alexandria. t Roman government 
was unpopular and discredited throughout the east, and espe- 
cially in Egypt. Augustus, following the policy of Antony, 
had therefore conceived the idea of raising in Egypt a shadowy 
semblance of a dynasty to conceal the republican representative 
of Rome.t He proposed to govern Egypt by means of a double- 
faced magistracy ; the republican and Latin countenance would 
be turned to Italy and the oriental and monarchical couute- 

♦ The journey of Augustus to Asia in the year 21 - 20 , to v hit-hwe 
shall refer later, will shew that this was the leading idea (.'f his orkiita 
policy. 

t Strabo, XVII. i. 12 (797). 

J Tacitus, //i-?/. i. xi. distinctly states in an important 
that this was the object of the remarkable organisation of ^ 

fqutt €5 romarii obtinfnt loco ; ita visum expcdire, 

uJifti difficilem, nnnon f fecundam, supcfstitionc nc lascivta 
ft Mobilem, tnsciam le^um. fnas^istfatuunt. (hffii rettntx(- 

Bouch^ Leclerccj. Uistoire dfs Laftdn, Paris, 1904, ii. (>■ 35 
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nance to Egypt, following the precedent of Antony’s attempt. 27 b.c. 
Augustus and the prafectus ^gypti appointed by him arranged 
to play their parts in accordance with this principle ; Augustus, 
who was merely the first citizen of the republic in Italy, would 
be the successor of the Ptolemies and the new king of Egypt 
in the eyes of the Egyptians during the ten years of his princi- 
pate ; his absence from Alexandria would be explained by the 
necessity of governing a vaster empire from Rome ; the local 
government of Egypt would thus be administered by the 
‘prafectuSy who would be to the Egyptians a kind of viceroy, 
while the Italians would regard him as the traditional magis- 
trate sent out from Rome to govern the towns subjected 
during the first centuries of the conquest of Italy. The man 
who could not venture to declare Egypt a Roman province 
could not attempt the conquest of Persia after the two great 
failures of Crassus and Antony. Further, more was wanted 
for the conquest of Persia than the magnificent odes of 
Horace — according to Caesar’s calculations, at least sixteen 
legions and enormous sums of money. But the army was 
now reduced to twenty-three legions, which were scarcely 
sufficient to defend the empire ; hence to send sixteen to the 
country which had seen the death of Crassus was out of the 
question. 

It was thus a kind of contagious delusion wliich presented Connitatiorai 
Augustus to Italy as the realisation of the national hopes. Augustui! 
The harmony between the nation and the first magistrate 
of the republic was rather apparent than real, and upon such 
capital questions as the eastern policy disagreement was 
inevitable. Italy attempted to drive Augustus upon the road 
which Crassus and Antony had followed, while Augustus 
wished to leave Persia to the poets, who might conquer it in 
verse as often as they pleased. This want of agreement alone 
is enough to prove that the constitutional moderation of 
Augustus was something more than a “ political comedy.” 

From the time of Crassus the conquest of Persia had been the 
justification of every coup (Tctat, whether intended or realised ; 

this conquest Caesar had hoped to justify his dictatorship 
and Antony his triumvirate. On the other hand, Augustus, 
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unwilling to hazard his power in the distant east for the trophies 
promised by Caesar and Antony, proposed as a matter of pru- 
dence and necessity, and not as a means of mystification or 
from republican altruism, to continue his consulship at Rome 
and his proconsulship in the three provinces upon the simple 
methods of constitutional procedure ; he was prepared to hide 
as far as possible the serious innovation introduced by the 
reforms of 28 and 27, namely, his joint tenure of these consular 
and proconsular powers, together with the 'pr^sfectura ^gypti. 
He had therefore expressly refused any further honours after 
January 16, and had attempted to calm the fanaticism of his 
admirers ; * he strove to demonstrate by every means in his 
power that he wished to govern through the Senate ; f he 
attempted to reduce the popular ideas of his personality and 
capacity within reasonable limits, and to persuade his fellow 
citizens that he was merely a senator and a Roman magistrate. 
These are the acts which have been regarded as sheer pretence 
by the historians of the last fifty years, who, however, should 
consider that Augustus probably knew more of Rome and of 
Italy in his own day than they can possibly know in ours. 
At any rate, Augustus was aware that imperial pride and 
republican jealousy were two sentiments struggling within the 
nation ; that if he satisfied one feeling the other would be 
wounded, though both could not be outraged simultaneously. 
The conqueror of Persia might perhaps have overthrown the 
republic without excessive risk, but Augustus had no inclination 
for such an attempt. 

The misunderstanding, however, betw^ecn Augustus and 
Italy was not confined to this question. Numberless benefits 
were constantly demanded from him which the dictatorship 
itself could not have given to the republic. Domestic peace 
and order at Rome and in Italy and the harmonious working 
of the new constitution were among these desires. It seemed 
natural to every one that the new magistrate at the head of 
the republic should restrain all those revolutionary forces 
which had shattered the constitution during the preceding 
century, and oblige the aristocracy and equestrian order, who 
♦ Dion, liii. 20. f Dion, liii. 21. 
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had resumed their old privileges, to perform their functions 
with due zeal ; in short, it was expected that the new princeps 
would secure the regular working of every constitutional 
organ, the comitia^ the Senate, the magistracies and the courts. 
Augustus, however, had no means to compel such action, and 
was unable to discover any. At Rome and in Italy he could 
exert nothing more than his consular authority. This office 
had been established in a simpler age, when responsibility was 
far less, and its authority was now inadequate to cope with the 
necessities of the moment ; Augustus could not even raise a 
police force to check the turbulence of the lower classes in the 
capital. In his anxiety to act as a strictly constitutional consul 
he had sent away from Rome the praetorian cohorts by which, 
as proconsul, he could be escorted when he took the command 
of the army ; he had resolved never to call soldiers into Rome 
or to repeat the constant and unhappy acts of the triumvirate 
in this respect. Thus to maintain order in a cosmopolitan 
town, full of poverty-stricken wretches and criminals, habitu- 
ally turbulent and riotous, his only weapon was his prestige 
as the saviour of Rome, the conqueror of Cleopatra and the 
universal peacemaker. If his task at Rome was thus difficult, 
much greater was the difficulty of securing peace and order 
throughout the State and the smooth working of the constitu- 
tional machine. He had also to consider another aspiration 
of earlier date which the conclusion of the civil war had revived 
in every class — the reform of morality. For more than a cen- 
tury some such action had been demanded by every party 
in turn ; attempts had been made for its accomplishment, 
sometimes in sincerity, at other times under compulsion or by 
pretence ; it had been proposed, adjourned, brought forward 
afresh, and now seemed to be the one remedy for the moral 
crisis through which the State was passing and the necessary 
completion of the aristocratic restoration. Everybody realised 
that the re-establishment of the republic also necessitated a 
revival of the senatorial nobility and of an order of knights 
willing to use their wealth for the public benefit and not 
anxious to squander it in insensate luxury or shameful orgies, 
ready to set an example of every virtue likely to safeguard an 
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27 B.c. empire acquired by conquest, purity of family life, civic un- 
selfishness, military valour, moral austerity, zeal and resolution. 
Unless the aristocracy were regenerated by some such moral 
reform, it was not likely to produce the officers and generals 
who could lead victorious legions to the heart of Persia, nor 
were the institutions of the republic likely to prove workable. 
Horace had already pointed to the purity of family life in 
old-time Rome as the source of her power.* He had cried 
aloud to Italy that the Parthians would only be conquered 
when the rising generation submitted to a new and sterner 
course of education, t and he now exclaimed, 

Quid leges sine moribus 
Vanae proficiunt ? . . . t 

The term leges here implies the re-establishment of order, 
the restoration of the republic. The poet means to say that 
the restoration of the republic is useless unless the corruption 
of its manners be amended, and that otherwise a sound consti- 
tution would only produce bad results.§ Hence it is impera- 
tively necessary to eradicate the ardent desire for wealth, which 
is the origin of most evils. 

Campestres melius Scytha*. 

Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos, 

Vivunt et rigidi Geta), 

Inmetata quibus jugera liberas 
Frugcs et Cercrem ferunt. . . . || 

Horace, however, does not believe that men are capable of 
reforming themselves or of surrendering to rational and wise 
advice ; reliance must therefore be set upon the force of law. 

♦ Odes, III. vi. 17 ff. t Odes, III, ii. i fl. 

i Odes, III. xxiv. 35-36. 

§ Horace does not mean, as might be thought, that laws are u.se- 
less to reform morality ; if the lines had this meaning they would 
contradict the preceding lines, in which the poet demands laws and 
punishments as a check upon vice (v. 28-29 : . . . indomitam audeat 
refrenare liceniiam ; v. 33 ; Si non snpplicio culpa rcciditur). Horace 
is so firmly convinced of the value of law for moral reform that the 
whole of the ode is a call for such legislation ; at the same time he 
asserts that the best political and social laws are useless if morals are 
corrupt ; the reformation of morals must therefore be the first task, 
and special laws must be made for the purpose. 

ii Odes, III. xxiv. 9 ff. 
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O quisquis volet impias 
, Caedes et rabiem tollere civicam. 

Si quacret Pater Urbium 
Subscribi statuis, indomitam audeat 
Refrenare licentiam, 

Clarus postgenitis ; quatcnus, heu nefas I 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, 

Sublatam ex oculis quierimus invidi. 

Quid tristcs querimoniae. 

Si non supplicio culpa reciditur. ... * 

The ideas of Horace, as expressed in these lines, were repeated 
throughout Italy under different forms ; Augustus was urged 
to pass laws against luxury, immorality and celibacy, and to 
re-establish the traditional supervision of private morality, 
which had long been entrusted to the censors by the aristo- 
cracy .t But theory on this subject was easier than prac- 
tice. Augustus was himself fully inclined to satisfy the new 
puritans. As we should now say, he was a thorough tradi- 
tional conservative by character and training ; he preferred 
simplicity and economy to luxury and extravagance ; he was 
an admirer of Cicero, brought up in a middle-class family, and 
had lived among that section of the Roman aristocracy where 
ancient traditions had been best preserved. To one of these 
families his wife, Livia, also belonged, and her influence over 
him was always very great. Augustus, however, like every 
intelligent man of his time, was profoundly acquainted with 
the moral degeneration of the upper classes, especially of that 
which might be called, in the phrase of a modern writer,! the 
political^class ; it was impossible for him to believe in the 
feasibility of any radical moral reformation. Through^ the 
mouth of Horace the partisans of the good old time demanded 
severe measures and laws against corruption ; at the same time 
another poet, Propertius, broke out into a cry of joy at the 
abolition, with other measures passed during the civil war, 
of a law promulgated by the triumvirs at some date unknown 
to us, and intended to oblige citizens to marry. 

* Odes, III. xxiv. 25 ff. 

t In the year 22 two censors were appointed to satisfy public 
opinion (Dion, liv. 2), the first appointments of the kind for a long 
period, but, as wc shall see, this attempt to revive the censorship 
proved unsuccessful (Velleius Paterculus, ii. 95). 

+ Gaetano Mosca. 
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27 B.c. Gavisa cs certe sublatam, Cynthia, legem, 

Qua quondam edicta, flemus uterque diu. . . . 

The remedy While the universal imagination dwelt upon Roman victories 
IS Parthians, this poet was making an unqualified avowal 

of his civic egoism to his lady : 

Unde mihi Parthis natos pra^bere triumphis ? 

Nullus de nostro sanguine miles erit.f 

The admission brought him no reproaches either from the 
aristocracy, who admired him, or from M^cenas, his patron. 
While Horace confined himself to patriotic and religious 
poetry, Propertius and Tibullus, who enjoyed no less favour 
among the aristocracy, attained equal success in the field of 
erotic poetry ; this branch of composition may, under certain 
conditions, become a disintegrating influence, especially in a 
society based upon close family organisation. Finally, about 
this time another writer, Livy, founded the scheme of his 
great Roman history upon the traditional idea of the State and 

♦ Propertius, II. vi. i ff. Jors {Die E e{^i’set::c ile>; Angxi^tm^, Mar- 
burg, 1894. p. 5 ff.) .seems to be right in his assertion that this 
passage refers to this time, but I think he is wrong in supposing from 
a passage in Tacitus {Ann, iii. 28) that Augustus passed the law upon 
marriage in the year 28 b.c. The terms ( inployecl l)y 'racitus, n. rioya 
ex €0 vincla, arc too v'agiic ; they merely state tliat on his sixth ( otisul- 
ship Augustus took the moral fiuestion in haiifi, l)ut tliey make no 
allusion to a law. Moreover, ITopertius says that tin* kuv qumidam 
edicta had been suhlata. Is it j)Ossiblc that Augustus passed tlie law 
in the year 28, which was immtaliately la pealetl ? The re[H:al of a 
law was a matter of .some importance at Pome ; on the. concln.sion of 
the civil wars Augustus showed much prudence and caution in pro- 
posing laws, but resolutely maintained those lliat had l)een j)ass<‘d : 
if he had passed and then repealed a law within a few months there 
mu.st have been a serious rea.son for his action, of which we shou)'! 
certainly have heard something. It is more likely that Propertius 
alludes to some arrangement made by Augustus towards the close 
of the triumvirate, which was repealed in 28. wdth all the triumvirutc 
measures, which were unconstitutional, or, in other words, had not 
been p^issed by the comitia. Proj)ertiu.s would then be correctly 
speaking of a lex which was quondam edicta by the triumvir in virtue 
of his then existing power, and was afterwards suhlata l>y the general 
act of reparation. If a measure under the triumvirate is in cpicstion 
we can understand wdiy no evidence of it remains ; doubtless many 
such measures were taken in the attempt to stop .social di.ssolution, 
but no one heckled them. 

F*ropertius, II, vi. 13. 
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of Roman morality ; it was an idea then fashionable, but Livy 27 b,c. 
did not believe that there was any prospect of its survival in 
the struggle with the invincible force of corruption then 
obvious upon every side. He affirms that he buried himself 
in the study of the past to forget the misfortunes of his own • 
age and to distract his view from the appalling confusion of 
contrary desires, aspirations and interests which made ‘‘ the 
evils of the moment as intolerable as the remedies necessary 
for their cure. Nec vitia nostra nec remedia pati possumus.^* 

This phrase is an excellent definition of the strange moral and 
social condition of the time ; it throws so clear a light on the 
policy of Augustus for the first ten years of his principate that 
I am inclined to consider it as the outcome of long discussion 
between Augustus and his friends upon the condition of Italy 
rather than as a personal reflection of the author himself. At 
such discussions Livy may have been present from time to 
time. 

Augustus therefore had no intention of attempting the Financial 
conquest of Persia ; he was equally unwilling to undertake the 
difficult task of reforming morality by enforcing a return to 
the old simplicity of life. On this point again Italy and her 
hero were in apparent agreement, though their real intentions 
were wholly divergent. During the first moments of calm 
which followed the civil war the most serious preoccupation 
of Augustus was certainly not revenge upon the Parthians 
or mor^d reformation. He wished to devote his first care to 
the more urgent task of financial reorganisation ; he realised 
with perfect truth that this work was a necessary prelimihary 
to any other reform.* It was obvious that no government 

* The; most important of Augustus’ measures during those early 
years can only be explained upon the hypothesis that the task of 
linancial reorganisation occupied his lirst attention. He made an 
expedition into the country of the Asturians and Cantabrians, to the 
remotest quarters of Spain ; the independence of these peoples was 
no political importance, and he was surrouniled by difticulties on 
every side. But the enterprise was due to the fapt tliat these regions 
possessed very valuable gold-mines, as we are informed l)y Florus, 
fV. xii. 60 (ii. 33), anvl Pliny, XXXIII. iv. 78. This theory is confirmed 
hy the fact that Augustus now attempted to secure the submission 
of the Salassi, who occupied the valley thought to contain the richest 
gold-miues in Italy. It is tru« that this cntcriirise has been other- 
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27 B.c. could undertake war or reorganise public departments until it 
was assured of an adequate and constant revenue, and until 
some remedy had been found for the disquieting scarcity of 
current coin. Notwithstanding the conclusion of the civil wars, 
the financial situation of the empire was extremely bad ; the 
treasuries of the State, the temples and the towns were empty ; 
the enormous sums which had been confiscated during the 
revolution and even the treasures of Cleopatra seem to have 
disappeared, for money even in private circulation was extremely 
scarce, and successful plunderers carefully hid what they had 
secured lest they should be despoiled in their turn. The 
financial reform, however, was as difficult as it was necessary ; 
it seemed impossible to bring the hoards of gold and silver to 
light when countless plunderers stood ready on every side. 
The proposals for a Persian expedition had been abandoned, 
and it was thus impossible to depend upon the traditional 
means of providing Italy with money — conquest by force of 
arms. From Alexandria Rome had taken the last of those great 
treasures accumulated by the Mediterranean states during 
earlier centuries ; this wealth had now been poured into the 
bottomless abyss of Italian want, in which many another 
treasure had disappeared, from the riches of Mithridates to 
the Druid temple treasures of Gaul. There w^as no accumu- 

wise explained as undertaken for the purpose of securing his com- 
munications between Gaul and Italy : but wc shall sec that provision 
was made for this latter necessity at a much later date, and that the 
high-roads of the Little and Great St. Bernard were probably con- 
structed several years later. About this date preparations were also 
made for the Arabian expedition, and here again one of the objects 
in view was to sedze tlie treasures which the Arabs were supposed to 
pos.scss. The fact is likely enough in itself, and is attested with much 
detail by Strabo (XVT. iv. 22). Finally Augustus visited Gaul in 
this year and called a conventus of the Gallic chiefs at Narlmnne, as 
we shall see ; he then ordcre<l that a census should lie taken in Gaul. 
The object of this measure was not mere statistical curiosity, for wc 
shall find that its execution aroused great irritation throughout (xaul. 
The census wms a preliminary to the increase of the Gallic tribub.-, anil 
proof of the fact will be found in the story of Licimes >nd in a text 
of St. Jerome. Thus wx* have four important measures intended to 
prcx:ure money or precious metals for the treasury, and it is thiTefoic 
obvious that in thes#j years the financial question was the first care 
of Augustus. Its prominence is. indeed, only natural after so great a 
revolution. 
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lated wealth to be found nearer at hand or more easily secured 27 b.c. 
than the treasures of the Persian court, apart from the interior 
of Arabia, where certain peoples were said to sell spices and 
precious stones to foreigners and to have accumulated the pur- 
chase-money, as they bought nothing in return.* Augustus, 
however, did not care^ to risk a failure in this direction, and 
required time to organise an Arabian expedition. 

Meanwhile he must have money, and there were but three New sources 
modes of procuring it. The most natural means was to resume 
the working of the abandoned mines, but this was a method 
which required more trouble and expenditure than would be 
necessary to steal the money from those who already possessed 
it. It was also possible to collect the taxes with greater 
stringency and to increase the revenue by further taxation. 

Such measures, however, could be used only within very 
narrow limits, if no other means of procuring money could 
be found. Augustus as proconsul could undoubtedly recom- 
mence the working of the mines and exert greater pressure 
upon the subjects of his three provinces ; as imperator he 
could also strike coins of good alloy for the payment of his 
soldiers in place of the the debased coinage, and this he had 
begun to do ; as consul, again, he could point out abuses and 
defects in the administrative machinery and propose imposts 
and reforms to the Senate and people. But the direction and 
control of the exchequer were out of his power ; this responsi- 
bility had been once more transferred to the Senate, and since 
the last reform had become the special care of the prcefecti 
drarii Saturni^ who were directly appointed by the Senate. t 
It was equally impossible for Augustus to superintend the 
collection of the tribute or the governmental expenditure in 
the provinces of other governors. t Moreover, it was no easy 
matter at that time to propose new methods of taxation or 
financial reforms. There would have been a terrible outburst 

♦ Strabo. XVI. iv. 19. XVI. iv. 22. 

t Ilirschfeld, Untcrsuchun^cn auf dem Gcbictc der R >m, Va 
Berlin. 1876, i. p. 10. 

i this was so entirely a fact that the power of intervention in other 
provinces than his own was not granted to liitn until the year 23, as 
wc shall sec hereafter. Dion, liii. 32. 
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of exasperation in Italy if peace had followed the example of 
revolution in calling for money. Augustus could not entertain 
for a moment the idea of imposing fresh taxation upon the 
metropolis unless he were willing to endanger the popularity 
he had acquired with such difficulty. Nor would the Senate 
or the people have approved any sucl\ idea. The resources 
of the east were exhausted, and after the experience of Actium 
Augustus regarded undue pressure in that quarter as a mistake. 
Thus nothing could be asked of Italy, the eastern tribute 
could not be increased and the new Egyptian tribute was 
inadequate to fill the treasury. The only remaining sources 
of revenue were the barbarian provinces of Europe, the Gaul 
of Cxsar’s conquest, Pannonia and Dalmatia, which Augustus 
had conquered himself, and which had liitherto proved almost 
entirely unproductive. x\ugustus had intended for some time 
to lay tribute on these barbarians ; it was not likely, however, 
that any appreciable increase of revenue would be forthcoming 
from such poor and uncivilised peoples.* In short, the finan- 
cial situation seemed no less embarrassing than the political. 

Wealthy and powerful, the object of universal admiration, 
overwhelmed with distinctions and almost with divine luuiours, 
Augustus cherished no illusions upon this point ; he realised 
that his strength w'as insignificant when compared wiih the 
difficulties against which he had to struggle. To this cause 
we must chiefly attribute the permanence of his power and liis 
fortune. The first ten years of his government are cliarac- 
terised by a kind of fear of his envn power, and, as such, can only 
be explained by the hypothesis that Augustus had continually 
before his mind the tragical destiny of the four persons who 
had succeeded in securing the chief power before himself-— 
Crassus, Pompey, Cxsar and Antony. Above all, the extra- 

♦ I have assumed that the tributes of the Kuropean provinces were 
increased about this time; as regards (iaul, this assumption is con- 
hrmcfl by tlie t(‘xts of St. Jerome, as we shall see, and as regards tlie 
other provinces it is confirme<i, as we shall also see, l>y the fact that 
s<jmc years later a great agitation was to break out in all these pro- 
vinces, provoked by the taxation laid upon tliem. Hence we may 
assume that when peace was re-established the forim r tvil iite) weie 
increased, or weie levied with greater seventy, which lo j>iacticall> 
the same thing. 
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ordinary nature of Antony’s recent overthrow must have 27 b.c. 
alarmed Augustus more than any other example of the kind, 
as he was one of the few who knew the secret of that disaster. 

The foundations of power in that age were fragile in the 
extreme. The exaggerated admiration of the crowd became 
hatred with remarkable rapidity, whenever the masses were 
disillusioned, for they invariably imputed criminal designs to 
the object of their admiration and never dreamt of blaming 
their own stupidity. One false step, one imprudent act, and 
the master of the empire would see his power collapse around 
him and would perish amid the ruins of it. Hence in the year 
27 B.c. nothing could have seemed more dangerous to Augustus 
than to play a new political comedy ” before that exasperated 
public which had already stoned several actors while the drama 
was in progress. What advantage had Antony gained from 
his double-faced policy, with all its cleverness, or from the long 
comedy in which he had appeared, now as Egyptian king and 
now as Roman proconsul ? Whatever the skill, the power 
and the good fortune of the actor, nothing was more dan- 
gerous than overweening ambition and the employment of 
ingenious measures to satisfy its demands. At the present 
moment the facts of the situation must be faced ; sagacity 
and prudence were the watchwords ; the leader must move 
slowly and quietly, with cautious and unresting energy ; festina 
lente was a favourite proverb with Augustus ; * universal 
pacification was now required, and must be secured through a 
benevolent and docile government, by useful and sagacious 
work rather than by noisy and theatrical performance. 

‘‘To unify interests as far as possible without wounding His respect 
convictions”; in such terms has a modern historian defined 
Napoleon’s object during his consulate, t and the words are very 
‘'Applicable to the principate of Augustus. With the restoration 
of peace and prosperity Italy would feel less ambition to 
satisfy her longing for glory ; when she had learned to appre- 
ciate the good intentions, the moderation and the justice 
of a beneficent princeps she would no longer reproach him 

* Suetonius, Au^. 25. 

t V'andal, L'Avinement de Bonaparte, Paris, iog2, i. p. .115. 

IV I 
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27B,c. with want of enterprise in failing to attack the Parthians, 
The Italian roads were in urgent need of repair, and the trea- 
sury was almost empty ; with the wealth of Egypt Augustus 
might have undertaken this work, and have secured the universal 
gratitude of the nation by such munificence. He would not, 
however, entertain the project in this form ; he preferred to 
hide himself behind the Senate. He called a meeting of the 
most influential senators and explained his wish to repair the 
Flaminian way and all the bridges from Rome as far as Rimini ; 
he persuaded each senator to undertake the repair of a certain 
section of roadway. Naturally this responsibility was wholly 
nominal, as Augustus paid the expense of all the repairs ; * 
thus, while bearing the burden, he divided the honour among 
the leading members of the Senate. The better to supervise 
the financial administration w'ithout infringing constitutional 
limits, he proceeded to organise in his own house for his personal 
use a kind of Treasury department, composed of the most in- 
telligent and instructed of his numerous slaves and frecdmeii. 
As president of the Senate, consul and proconsul of three great 
provinces, he liad no difficulty in providing his clerks with all 
details of revenue and expenditure ; it then became their duty 
to keep the imperial accounts so tliat he could tell at any 
moment what the revenue or the expenditure of the republic 
might be, tlie amount produced by different branches of 
taxation, the expenses incurred by the several departments, 
and the measure of the national debt.t Armed with these 

* Dion, liii. 22 ; Mon. Anc. (Lat.), iv. 19 -20 ; C. I. L. xi. 36^;. 

j This most important information is ^iven us l)y Suetonius, 

Auqusius. 120; . . . ftrnnarium tntius imfycrii. quantum miliLunt su}) 
ubique cs<rni, quantum pecuui in a ynrio ct fiscis rt i:rctif:ab)Yum rrsidui.^. 
Adiccit ct lihcrtnyum <;fyi;nyinnquc nonuna a quibus rafi'> c.xic;i posset. 7 iiese 
slavf'sand frccTmcn formed a State nan^ e department for tfie }}er.sona] 
use of Anp;u:stiis. ami th.cir accounts were often more detailed and exact 
than t]K)sc of the repnl)lican cTticials ; they were evi<lently intendod 
as a check up(ni the latter. In other w-ords, Augustus r.o\ild not tnist 
the zeal and vigilance of the inagi’^trates, and thercTorc orgnnised 
private offices of State toprovi^le himself with the necessary information 
recpiircd for government. 77 iis device was no infringement of the 
constitutional principle or of the responsibility of the prtnceps, aiK 
was a benefit to the administration. A passage in Dion (liii- 
and the episode of the illne.ss in the year 23 prove that this was t c 
date when Augustus organised these .statistical and accountant ofhces. 
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private accounts, which were often more accurate than those 27 b.c. 
kept^by the prafecti cerarii Saturniy he Was able to test any 
proposal for financial reorganisation which might be submitted 
to the Senate ; he could warn or censure personally or through 
the Senate magistrates who incurred useless expense or were 
neglectful in the collaction of taxes and the administration of 
State property ; in short, without the official position or 
responsibility of an actual financial minister, he was able to 
exert ministerial authority. 

It was, however, essential to bring more money into circu- Expenditur® 
lation without delay to meet both the necessities of the State 
and of individuals. Augustus resolved to reconquer the gold- 
producing regions in Spain inhabited by the Cantabrians and 
Asturians and to resume the working of the mines which had 
been abandoned during the anarchy of the last century, when 
the natives had revolted against the authority of Rome. He 
also resolved to conquer the valley of the Salassi in the Alps. 

Finally he decided, acting probably through a senatorial decree, 
to increase the tribute paid by Gaul, the Alpine populations, 
the Illyrian provinces, and in particular by Dalmatia and 
Pannonia. At the same time, to secure his hold of Rome and 
of the republic without any display of force or undue influence, 
he patiently worked to attach every social class to the new 
government and to secure their mutual harmony, and these 
bonds were forged of golden chains, delicate and almost in- 
visible, but none the less strong. From this moment Augustus 
laid down one of the essential principles for the future policy 
of the empire — that expenditure should be wide and free at 
Rome and directed to the profit of every class. If he did not 
place the interests of the metropolis above every other imperial 
consideration, he none the less regarded them as of first-rate 
importance. From this moment and for centuries afterwards 
the public festivals at Rome were a governmental care, as 

The book of receipts and militia which Augustus cntrusteil to 
Hso is the brevinrium iotius imperii, compiled by the slaves and freed- 
nicn, which Augustus left behind him at his death, act ording to 
",'^^touius. See Suetonius, Augustus, 28: rationurium imperil radidit, 
this department was in existence during the year 23 B.c., and must 
therefore have been created about that time. 
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27 B.c. serious as the equipment of the legions. The treasury was 
almost empty ; every public department, whether concerned 
with frontier defence or with the upkeep of the roads, was 
disorganised for want of money ; the empire was exhausted. 
However, Augustus proceeded, even before these wants were 
supplied, to expend huge sums from his ewn purse upon public 
works in Rome of second-rate importance ; he urged his 
friends and relatives to follow his example, that there might be 
no lack of w'ork and money for the lower and middle classes. 
He not only continued the repair of the temples, but under- 
took a careful restoration of the great national sanctuary of 
Jupiter on the Capitol and of Pompey’s theatre.* He recon- 
structed the portico raised by Cnseus Octavius almost a 
century earlier, which had been destroyed by fire ; t at the 
beginning of the Via Sacra he built a temple to the Lares, 
rebuilt on the Quirinal the ancient temple of Quirinus, and upon 
the Aventine the no less ancient temples of Minerva and Juno 
Regina. t If religion diminished at Rome it would not be 
for want of temples ! Augustus also entertained the idea 
of constructing a new forum. The old forum and Caesar’s 
forum were inadequate for the needs of the town, which had 
greatly increased in area. Augustus therefore wished to build a 
third forum about that temple to Mars Vindicator which he had 
vowed to build at Philippi, and w'hich he wdshed to make the 
great sanctuary of the Roman army. He also continued the 
construction of the great theatre which C<esar had begun. His 
friends Statilius Taurus and Cornelius Balbus, the nephew and 
the heir of Caesar’s richest official, had respectively consented 
to build another theatre. Agrippa had almost finished the 
Pantheon, and was busy with the completion of another great 
building begun by Csesar, the Sfrpta Julia^ which was intended 
for the comitia.^ He had resolved to transform the humble 
laconicum behind thePantheon into vast and sumptuous baths, on 

• Mon. Anc. iv. 9. I assume a.s probable, though not certainly 
proved, that this work of re^storation was now begun, like other works 
of the same kind, of which we shall speak later. Cf. Mommsen, Rc^ 
Ge^tm Divi Augusti, Berlin. 1865, p- 55. 

+ Mon. Anc. IV. iii. 4 ; Festus, p. 178. * Mon. Anc. iv. 6. 

f Gardthausen, Augustus und seint Zexi, i. p. 995. 
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the model of the baths in Syria ; water was to be brought through 27 b.c. 
a new aqueduct, forty miles in length, which was to be named 
Aqua Firgo.^ Agrippa also undertook to do forthewater service 
what Augustus had done for the finances. By the constitution, 
the magistrates in charge of the aqueducts were the censors and 
aediles. The censorshifS had lapsed for a considerable time, and the 
aediles declined this responsibility. Agrippa therefore chose from 
his slaves active andintelHgent functionaries to inspect the Roman 
aqueducts and be responsible for their upkeep and repair.f 
A more difficult task for Caesar’s son, the triumvir of the The new 
proscriptions, was reconciliation with the nobility ; this object, 
however, Augustus pursued with indefatigable patience, with aristocracy, 
unwearying perspicacity and with all the influence at his 
command. During the elections he supported the leading 
candidates, and helped them to secure magistracies as in ancient 
times ; he lost no opportunity of displaying his affability to 
the nobility as a whole, and to its most prominent members ; 
but he also followed a far more practical method than the 
distribution of kindly words and greetings : he undertook to 
repair the fortunes of the great families which had fallen upon 
evil days. In the provinces Rome possessed vast property in 
land, forests and mines, which had been increased during the 
civil wars ; the republic had turned these possessions to account 
by leasing them to companies of publicani. These companies 
were now dissolved, capital was scarce and the speculative 
temperament had grown w'eak ; consequently many of these 
large properties had been abandoned, while their revenues 
were diverted from the public treasury in many other directions. 

This was a long-standing abuse, and through the Senate Caesar 
ordered a survey to be made throughout the empire of these 
great possessions, that they might be turned to better account ; 
the civil wars, however, had hampered and impeded the work 
of the commissioners in various parts of the empire, and in 
the year 27 no complete survey seems to have been made.J 

* Garclthauscn, /Augustus und seine Zeit, i. p. 995. 
t iron tin, De aq. 98, 

t Gf. Ritschl, Die Vermessurtg des Romischen Reichs untcr Augustus, 

Welt- K arte des Agrippa, und die Cosmogr aphis Jss sogennanten 
d^thicus, Rhein, Mus., Ncuo Folge. i. p, ^61 if. 
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27 B.c. Augustus had already made arrangements to conclude this 
work, and as soon as the war was over he executed this design, 
with the object of extracting a proper revenue from the 
holdings, at any rate in his own provinces ; they were assigned 
by perpetual or annual leases to townships or individuals. 
In this way the republic could rely up6n a steady source of 
income ; the property, and especially the lands, were no longer 
abandoned to needy tax-gatherers and other extortioners, but 
were placed in the hands of tenant proprietors, who treated 
them with corresponding respect ; many people might thus 
derive advantage from this great source of wealth. Augustus 
reserved a portion of these holdings for the impoverished 
aristocracy as a compensation for the property they had lost 
in the proscriptions and the civil wars. 

Difficulty of Thus his first object was to organise a moderate government 

Augustu*’ task, which would respect tradition and would restore the fortunes 
of Italy and of the State. Italy would then agree to abandon 
the conquest of Persia and her regrets for tlie past. Peace, 
financial reorganisation and respect for the constitution were 
the three central points of Augustus’ policy ; as an additional 
proof of his moderation he proposed to absent himself from 
Rome, making the war with the Cantabrians and Asturians 
his e.xcuse, though the enterprise was by no means so important 
as to demand the presence of the commander-in-cliicf. A 
lengthy absence from Rome would be advantageous to iiiinself 
from every point of view^ He w'ould avoid the fatigue of 
supporting in person the exaggerated admiration of which he 
was then the object ; officials and citizens would grow accus- 
tomed to act for themselves without coming to him for advice 
upon every point ; his absence would also diminish the possi- 
bility that he might make mistakes, offend his subjects, or 
disappoint the e.xaggerated opinion in wliich the people held 
himself and his power. The recollection of twenty years 
of civil war could not be wiped out in a few months. Ihe 
remnants of the aristocracy, the survivors of the proscriptions 
and of Philippi, the sons or nephew's of the victims of the 
revolution, would meet centurions and adventurers in the 
Senate wearing the same emblems as themselves, men who 
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had entered the Senate after Philippi, had seized their ancestral 27 b.c. 
propefty, ruined their dearest relatives and shattered the long- 
standing power of their class. The surviving members of the 
nobility might be willing to regard as their equals the great 
revolutionary leaders such as Maecenas, Agrippa and Pollio, 
whose humble birth \ras counterbalanced by their fame, their 
wealth and their culture ; on the other hand, they would regard 
the obscurer senators as men who had usurped the property 
and the dignity of others. To remain at Rome as consul, to 
preside over sessions of the Senate and to live in the midst 
of these conflicting forces without giving offence was a task of 
extreme delicacy. A further consideration of little importance 
to ourselves, but not without its lesson for Augustus, was the fate 
of Caesar, which proved that popular admiration, offices, lictors 
and the sanctity of the tribunate were no adequate protection 
against the dagger-thrust of some second Brutus, while obvious 
precautions to meet this danger would certainly wound repub- 
lican feeling. Augustus availed himself of the custom which 
allowed him to maintain German and Gallic slaves for the 
defence of his house and his person ; but he could not use this 
precaution to a larger extent than other senators, though his 
danger was much greater than theirs. 

Under pretext of illness he absented himself from the Latin Preparations 
games held in the month of May, though as consul it was 
duty to preside over them. Whether his illness was more than 
an excuse to avoid the holiday crowd, in which he would be 
forced to mix without defence, we cannot say. The elections 
then passed off without disturbance. The age of republican 
prosperity seemed to have returned. Probably no candidates 
appeared who had not previouslysecuredthe approval of Augus- 
tus; his popularity, his wealth, and his numerous friends made 
him the supreme arbiter of the comitia^ in practice, if not in law. 

Two consuls only were appointed, Augustus and T. Statilius 
Taurus ; the old tradition of two consuls for one year had been 
restored in all its stringency, and the numerous “ little con- 
suls ” of the revolution had been abolished. The attitude of 
Augustus during the following years shows that he did not 
wish to assume the responsibility of appointing every magistrate, 
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27 B c- and desired to see the comitia in full enjoyment of their former 
vigour and freedom. This was an additional reason f^r his 
journey to Spain, where he could escape the importunities 
of ambitious candidates. But before he could start there was 
still much to be done. Public opinion was still expecting a 
Parthian war and other glorious campaigns, and must now be 
prepared for his more modest designs. Italy was hoping for 
the conquest of vast empires, magnificent towns and rich 
treasures, and it was impossible to face the country with the 
curt announcement that Augustus was setting out for the 
conquest of deserted valleys, barren mountains and abandoned 
mines. He therefore spread a rumour that he proposed to 
conquer Britain before he attacked Persia ; after his departure 
he intended to send news of great revolts in Spain and to secure 
general credence by successive detailed reports ; thus he would 
accustom the public to the idea of the expedition, and if he 
travelled slowly might seize the right moment for changing 
his route.* 

It was, however, essential that his departure should not 
In^tTe'^J^cnce ^^sturb that peace which Rome had enjoyed for several years ; 

Auguitus, otherwise his absence would be regretted, and, indeed, regarded 
as a great mistake and misfortune. Who, then, could take his 
place ? Agrippa, his colleague in the consulship for thot year, 
and Statilius Taurus, who was to be consul the next year, were 
men of undoubted capacity ; Augustus, howwer, was not 
sure that in his absence the mere authority of the consuls, 
unsupported by armed force, would be adequate to maintain 
order amid the turbulent multitude ; for them the consulship 
had lost its old prestige since it had been held by nonentities 
of humble birth. To provide consuls with an armed force 

♦ Dion (liii. 25) says that Augustus actually intenflcd to coTH\nor 
Britain, but in chapter xxiii. kuI A rijv h^travviau (Trinirfi au>u) be bints 
that the expedition to Britain was a pretext. In any case it was common 
opinion at Kome that Augiistu.s wits starting for the conquest of Persia 
and of Britain, as is proved l>y the eighth ode of Horace's third hook. 
Yet it was impossible for Augustus to entertain such projects, as bo 
liad now reduced his army to twenty-three legions. Upon the liypo- 
thesis which I have given the inconsistencies are explained ; Augustus 
allowed the public to believe that lie was starting to accomplish Ca sai s 
designs in order to accu.stom them by degrees to his own more modest 
plans. 
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was out of the question, and some official was therefore required 27 b.c. 
of greater dignity and weight and wholly republican in feeling. 

Jis antiquarianism had become fashionable, Augustus revived 
an old magistracy, the prcefectus urbi ; under the kings and the 
early republic this official had been appointed to take the place 
of king or consuls wh^n they left Rome to conduct a war. 

Augustus then attempted to persuade Messala Corvinus to 
take this post, probably under senatorial nomination. Messala 
had been a great friend of Brutus, had fought with him at 
Philippi and had seen his death ; though he had been reconciled 
to Augustus, he had remained faithful to the memory of his 
friend, whose praises he openly sang in his conversation and 
writings whenever opportunity offered.* He belonged to a 
great noble family, was a firm and sincere republican, a famous 
general, and a patron of literary men, of whom he had a special 
following ; his nomination would therefore reassure the most 
suspicious republican. Messala, however, refused at first.f 
He was probably intimidated by the difficulty of the task and 
the novelty of the expedient. The prafectura urbis^ which 
had lapsed for centuries, might still be a republican and Roman 
institution in the eyes of antiquarians, but not in the eyes of 
the people, who had long forgotten its existence. 

A yet more serious difficulty appeared in Egypt. Notwith- The viceroy 
standing his fixed intention to follow a simple and consistent 
policy ill the government of the empire, Augustus had been 
obliged to imitate Antony’s double-faced policy in Egypt, 
though he used infinitely greater caution and acted upon 
constitutional lines. Unexpected embarrassments had imme- 
diately arisen in consequence of this equivocal position. In 
the vast and marvellous palace of the Ptolemies Gallus became 
the informal occupant of the throne of the Lagidse ; the luxury, 
the pleasure and the homage showered upon this middle-class 
citizen of Forum Julii nearly turned his head, as had happened 

* J^^^tarch, Brutus, 53. 

t Hiis seems to l)e proved by the promptitude with which 
ie resigned his office, after the short term of six days. Messala 
oTt k character, and his promptitude in this matter can 

w"!? ^'xp^ained by admitting that he was nominateil against hi^ 
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to Antony. He had accumulated vast wealth,* had accepted 
the homage due to kings and had permitted the erection of 
numerous statues in his honour ; t he had also begun to govern 
with the licence of an oriental tyrant and to think of founding 
a great empire for himself. He had left Alexandria to crush a 
petty revolt in the centre of the country, and, in order to make 
an example, had completely destroyed Thebes ; J thus, contrary 
to the wishes of Augustus, he had continued that policy of 
expansion towards the interior of Africa and the sources of 
the Nile which at every age has been a necessity to any state 
in possession of Egypt. 

While Gallus was undoubtedly anxious to satisfy his own 
wish for glory and plunder, he was no doubt equally anxious 
to impress the Egyptians with the new government, and to 
convince them of its greater severity and vigour compared 
with the rule of the Ptolemies. He had accordingly, probably 
in the year 28, made an expedition into Nubia, the modern 
Soudan, and seems to have advanced as far as Dongola, a region, 
as perhaps he boasted, in w'hich no Roman general or Egyptian 
king had yet set foot. He had succeeded in forcing the pro- 
tectorate of Rome upon an early predecessor of Menelik, 
Triakontaschami, the Ethiopian king, whose ambassadors had 
met him at Philie.§ Augustus could not approve this severity 

* Anim. Marcellinus, XVII. ii. 5. (Possibly his words arc somewhat 
exaggerated, as lie writes from the aristocratic point of view.) 

f Dion, liii. 23. Thi.s is confirmed by tlie inscription reccnlly 
discovered in ICgypt : Sitzuyi{;fteYuhtc Konie,- Preus^i. A hud., i«S9h, 
i. p. 476. 

J Hieron. {Chron. ad. ann. Ahrah., 1990, 27 n.c.) says: Thebo' 
rl'gyfyii u^que ad solum erut.r. This piece of information may well 
txr brouglit into connection with tJiat contained in tlie inscription 
referred to above and discovere<i in Kgypt : dcfcctionis Thebaidis . • • 
victor. If, as the inscription says, the 'riieliaid revolted, it is more 
than probable that Thebes was destroyed by Coriv lins Dallus during 
this war. This fact throws some light upon the dissension between 
Augustus and Gallus, which probably arose from the divergence in 
their views of the policy by which Kgypt should be gove mod. .Augustus 
was anxious to follow a conciliatory policy in the east, and could no 
approve this Ijarbarous violence. 

§ See the inscription discovered in Kgypt and printed in the 
unid)erichte Kbni^. Preuss. A had., 1896, i. p. 47^^* 
is important becau.se it probaldy reveals the origin of the inc 1 
between Augustus and Cornelius Gallus, an obscure historical pom . 
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or these rash enterprises ; he feared, as usual, that Egypt would 
be involved in heavy expense or in war, with which the three 
legions assigned to the realm of the Ptolemies would be unable 
to cope. He was unable, however, upon his own authority to 
check the restless ambition of Gallus, who was already famous 
for his military exploits, his literary work and his services to 
the triumphant party and to Augustus himself ; Gallus, indeed, 
regarded himself almost as the equal of the princeps. Nor, 
again, was it possible for Augustus to oppose this dignitary 
by using his uncertain, equivocal and non-Roman authority 
as king of Egypt, the less so as it was likely that the bold and 
arbitrary Gallus was popular in Italy, where public opinion 
favoured the humiliation and oppression of Cleopatra’s former 
subjects. Thus Gallus, undisturbed by the authority of the 
Senate or of Augustus, acted in Egypt precisely as he pleased. 
He even seems to have uttered public and bitter criticism of 
Augustus’ timidity, and to have gone so far as to set up inscrip- 
tions in Egypt in memory of his exploits, as if he had been their 
sole author ; in these he made no allusion to the man whom the 
Egyptians regarded as their sovereign, and thus forced them to 
ask themselves whether Augustus w^as the master of Egypt 
or whether Gallus was a revolted general. This strange atti- 
tude of Gallus seems to have aroused much mistrust, and when 
the cunning priests of Philae were ordered to translate into 
liieroglypliics an inscription in honour of his exploits, in which 
Augustus was scarcely mentioned, they seem to have deceived 
him and to have substituted emphatic praises of Augustus in 


is to be observed that in the inscription Cornelius Gallus relates the 
expeditions as his own work, and makes not the smallest reference 
to the auspices of Augustus. Hence we may conclude that the 
Egyptian prefect had used the vague nature of his commission and 
the weakness of Augustus to assume an almost independent atti- 
tude, as he was now making war upon his own initiative. Augustus 
endured rather than approved the compiests of Gallus, as is shown 
|>y the fact that he speedily abandoned them on the first dithculty a 
ow years later. This seini-indepcndence of Gallus and his disagree- 
nient with Augustus may explain some obscure allusions in tlie ancient 
writers; they throw some light upon the nature of the “foolish 
remarks” (/xdrm«) which, according to Dion (liii. 23), Cornelius 
^ owed himself at the expense of Augustus, and explain how he could be 
accused, as Suetonius says (Aug, 66), of ingratum et malevolum unimum. 
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27 B.c. place of his eulogies of himself. These mysterious characters 
were naturally unintelligible to Gallus. ^ 

Valerius Tlius it was necessary to stop Cornelius Gallus on his new 

Larifus. Career of conquest. The task was by no means easy, as Augustus 
would not use the means at his disposal. Eventually he seems 
to have fallen back upon the interveiTtion of the Senate and 
public opinion. Many officers returning from Egypt related 
the strange exploits of Gallus, no doubt with the usual exagge- 
rations, Among these officers one of the most furious was a 
certain Valerius Largus, who seems to have had some reason 
for personal hostility to the prafectus A^gypti, It is probable 
that Augustus indirectly induced Largus to denounce the ab- 
surdities of Gallus to the public, in the hope that the popular 
disapproval might intimidate the Egyptian governor. 

Departure of Augustus, however, had left Rome before Largus could 
Rome!^”* begin these revelations. He probably started as soon as 
Valerius Messala had consented to accept the prafectura urbis 
for the following year. The ostensible reason for his expedi- 
tion was the conquest of Britain, which Ca;sar had already 
attempted, and preparations for revenge upon the Persians 
were also announced. Horace sped his departure with good 
wishes, predicting that upon his return he would be adored 
as a god. But the motive of Augustus’ journey was not. to g.'iin 
divine honours, but to conquer a rich mining district, to spend 
a few useful years aw^ay from Rome, and thus to gain time in 
which he might consider the future course of events. 
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Augustus took with him to Spain his step-son* Tiberius Claudius Tiberius and 
Nero, the son of Livia, who w’as now fifteen years of ae:e (l^ibrn 
on November 16, 42) ; he was also accompanied by his nephew, Augustus. 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, the son of Octavia and of the 
famous consul of the year 50 ; he is supposed to have been 
born some months before Tiberius, in the year 43. Tiberius 
and Marcellus were thus little more than youths, and yet 
Augustus took them thus early to war. Among the principles 
uf the old aristocratic policy there was one which Augustus 
was especially anxious to revive, the principle which gave 

* Dion (liii. 26) informs us that Tiberius and Marcellus wore at the 

panish w^ar with Augustus in the year 2*;. Hence it seems reason- 
awc to suppose that they started with him. " 
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responsibility to youth and did not reserve the highest offices 
and the most difficult missions for old men. He wished young 
men to have their chance, as in the flourishing days of the 
aristocracy.* 

The increasing corruption of the nobility was due to the fact 
that its members had been condemned to inactivity at a time 
when mental and physical energy is squandered in vice and 
debauchery unless it can be directed to higher ends. On the 
other hand, the aristocracy had been thinned by the civil 
wars, and if the most important posts were to be given to its 
members the admission of young men was inevitable, for the 
supply of older candidates was insufficient. With his habitual 

♦ Cicero, Phil. V. xvii. 47 : Majon^s nostri. vctcres illi, admodim 
antiqiii, le^cs annules non habebant, qiias multis post annis attulii 
ambitio. . . . ltd sape mai^na indoles virtutis, priusquam ruipuhlicce 
prodcssc potiiissi't, ( x.stincta fuit : 4S : . . . admodnni adulesrentcs co)isules 
facti, Tacitus, An. xi. 22: apud majorts . . . ne alas qiiidrm diy- 
tin^uchatur, quin prima juvcnta consulatum ac dictaturarn inirent. 
The rapid careers of the relatives of Augustus, 'liln-rius, Marcelluis 
and Drusus, which have been considered as a proof of Augustus’ inten- 
tion to concentrate the power in his own family l)y means of privilege, 
are much rather one of Iiis great elforts to restore the old aristocratic 
and republican traditions, in this respect Augustus wislusl to revive 
the n.-j)ublic of Scipio .Africaniis. Indeefl, not only his relatives, Init 
even citizens wlio wert* not coniU'Cted with him. obtained high oiiicc 
during his lifetime while they were still young. Fur instance, L. Cal- 
])urnius Piso was consul in 15 u.c., at the ag(‘ of thirty tlnei*. lie 
was bf,)rn in 4H r.c., and died at the age of eiglity ('lacitiis, An. vi. 
10). L. Domitius Ahenobaibus, who dietl in 2 a.d. (Tacitus, iv. 44), 
was consul in 10 b.c. If he had been consul at tlie age which ('iceio 
calls legal, at fortvAhree, he would have died at the age of (ighty- 
four, and Tacitus would have mentioned this unusual longevity, as in 
the case of Piso. His silence shows that Domitius coiild nut have 
been very old, and assuming that he died at the age of seventy eiie 
he w’ould have been consul at thirty. C. Asinius (lallus, the son of 
the famous writer, born in 41 b.c. (Servius, ad V ir^. lid. iv. ii), was 
consul in 8 b.c., at the age of thirty-three. P. Quintilius Varus 
con.sul in 13 b.c., and twenty years later, in 7 A.n,, w'as .sent out as 
governor of (lermania. It is not probable that such a post would 
have been entrusted to an old man ; it is more likely that it was given 
to a man ageri al)o\it fifty ; he, then, was not more than tlurty at thr 
time of his consulship. If we knew the dates of the births of thfi 
consuls we could probably produce many other examples of the same 
kind. In any case, the practice is natural ; Aiigii.stus wouUl have 
been obliged to follow it whether he wished to or not ; he w«as anxious 
to revive the aristocratic principle, and was therefore obliged to open 
the door to youth, as so many of the aristocracy had perished. 
Suetonius, 28. 
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caution, Augustus seems to have secured approval for a general 
modification of the existing laws which determined the age 
limit for office ; * he doubtless intended to secure special 
dispensations from the Senate to meet the case of young men 
who were worthy of office ; by thus initiating the members of 
his own family into military and political careers he set an 
example to the younger members of the aristocracy as a whole. 
He had taken under his authority or had entrusted to Octavia or 
to Livia, not merely Julia, his only daughter by Scribonia in 
35, but also all the children of his family whose fathers had 
perished in the revolution : the two sons of Livia, Tiberius, 
then aged fifteen, of whom we have spoken, and his younger 
brother, Nero Claudius Drusus, born in 38 ; the five sons of 
his sister Octavia by Marcellus and Antony, namely, the two 
Marcelli, the Marcellus who accompanied Augustus to Spain, 
and the two Antonii, born before the triumvir had abandoned 
his wife for Cleopatra ; the younger son of Antony and Fulvia, 
who must have been about the age of Tiberius, and whose 
name had been changed to Julius Antonius ; finally, the three 
surviving children of Antony and Cleopatra, Cleopatra Selene, 
Alexander Helios and Philadelphus.t Of these twelve children, 
the first nine, of pure Roman blood, had already been subjected 
by Augustus to the traditional course of education ; the girls 
went to the loom and the boys to war from an early age. 
Though they were carefully instructed, both boys and girls, 
in literature and philosophy, the princeps declined to wear 
any togse except those woven in his own house by his own 
women, according to the practice of the great lords in the 
aristocratic period. t He was also anxious to introduce young 
men to active life at an early age, and to temper their intellec- 
tual development by the necessity for practical effort. The 
three last-named children, the illegitimate offspring of an 
Asiatic queen and a great discredited Roman, seem to have been 
retained by Augustus as dynastic instruments for his oriental 
policy. Possibly he w'as already attempting to make use of the 


27 B. c. 


* Cp. p. 141. 

t Bouch6 Leclercq, Histoire des Lagid^s, Paris, ii. p. 360. 
X Suetonius. Aug. 73. 
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little Cleopatra in the organisation of Mauretania, which 
Caesar had annexed. In that province he proposed to re- 
establish the national dynasty and to place upon the* throne 
of Juba the son of the king conquered by Caesar, who had been 
brought up at Rome and had received a Graeco-Roman educa- 
tion ; together with this kingdom, JuJ?a was to have the little 
Cleopatra as his queen.* 

Augustus halted in Gaul at Narbonne, where he found the 
nobles representing the whole of Gaul, who doubtless had been 
summoned to that town.f Thus he saw before him the last 
remnants of the Gaul of C^sar and of Vercingetorix. Twenty- 
five years had passed since the fall of Alesia; Antony had seen the 
impetuosity of the Gauls upon the battlefield, and the indomit- 
able courage with which they had continued ambush and revolt 
for many years, but he himself would not have recognised the 
Gaul of his day in the aged men who gathered at Narbonne 
about Augustus. The Gaul of Vercingetorix had been prac- 
tically reconciled with Rome ; disarmed and peaceful, the 
country was devoted to agriculture and cattle-breeding, and 
was growing wealthy by these methods. Though its admira- 
tion and imitation of Roman manners was not whole-hearted, 
the younger generation, which had not witnessed or but dimly 
remembered the great national struggle, was becoming Roman- 
ised. From the time of Cxsar’s conquest Rome had numerous 
friends among the Gallic nobility, which was exasperated by 
domestic confusion, by the insubordination of the plebs and 
the aggrandisement of the plutocracy ; further causes of alarm 
were the growing military weakness of the country and the pre- 
ponderance of Germanic influence. The Gallic nobles were 
alternately sw^ayed by love of independence and fear of the 
Germans, and irritated from time to time by Roman arrogance 
or intimidated by popular menaces ; for nine years their 
sympathies had wavered between Caesar and Gaul, with the 
result that they remained neutral, and in moments of crisis 
had allowed enthusiastic minorities to act ; thus it was that 

* Bouch6 Leclercq, Histoire des Lagidcs, Paria, 1904, ii. p. 3^^* 
t Livy, Epii. 134. The conventus of which Livy speaks was no douur 
a congress of the Gallic leaders, 
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at the end of 52 the young Arverni, under the leadership of 
Vercingetorix, notwithstanding their scanty experience and 
their feeble influence, had been able to overthrow the govern- 
ment and to plunge the country into danger. The great 
revolt had failed ; the irreconcilable nobility had been almost 
destroyed in the warsi or had gone into exile ; when the 
nationalist party had disappeared the majority of the old nobi- 
lity had resumed their submissive attitude, the more readily as 
Cajsar had been able to reassure them by prudent concessions. 
The ^dui, the Lingones and the Remi had retained their 
position as allies, and could treat with Rome on an equal footing 
as independent states ; numerous tribes had been declared 
free, authorised thereby to continue their own governments, 
and constrained merely to pay part of the usual tribute.* 
Many tribes had been left in enjoyment of their territory, 
their vassals, the taxation which they had levied and the rights 
and privileges which they had claimed before the conquest ; 
in no case, certainly, had tribute been increased, t so that the 
Gallic tribute, assuming that it was paid in full, had remained 
at the very moderate amount of forty millions of sesterces, 
as originally fixed. Caesar had thus attempted to conceal the 
fact of annexation beneath his concessions to the national 
pride ; he had instituted no persecution of the wavering 
nobility, who had sometimes helped him and sometimes be- 
trayed him ; he had even divided among the noble families 
inclined to accept Roman supremacy X the property of the 
nobles who had perished or had fled and of the wealthy families 

* Hiilius, B. G. viii. 49 ; hnnoriftce ciuitatcs appclhindo. Pliny, 
II. N. iv. 31 (17) and 32 (oS), adds the CarniUes to tlie niimlaT of the 
allies. I am iiicliiu'd to tliiiilv with llirschfeld that thi.s is probably a 
mistake, at any rate as regards the pori(}<l immediately succeeding the 
conquest. We can undcrslaiul why the.Pdui, the old friends of Koine, 
the Remi and the Lingones, who had given C;esar valuable help in the 
wav of 52, had secured their ]>osiliou as allies without dithculty. It 
seems uuliktdy tluat this privilege had been gained by the Cariuites, 
who had struggloil desperately against Kome. Idiny, IL X. iv, 31 
lb'’), (19), enumerates the free peoples, about a dOi{en in nuini>er, 

wlio arc mentioiKHl in the commentaries of Augustus, but it is dihicidt 
to say whether the number was the same at the end of the conquest. 
It was probably subject to alterations at diifercnt times, 

t 1 1 ir tins, B. G. viii. 49 ; nulla oner a injun^endo, 

+ Ibid , ; . . . principc^ maximis pra*miii adficundi^. 

M 
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27 B.c. who had disappeared in the revolution ; during the civil 
wars he had taken many Gallic nobles into his service, had 
rewarded them with gifts and even given them the koiuan 
citizenship. Augustus found numerous representatives at 
Nar bonne bearing the name of Caius Julius, who added the 
barbarous cognomen of their Celtic family to the Latin prano- 
men and nomen ; these were Gallic nobles who had received the 
citizenship from his father, and who formed a kind of superior 
class among the Celtic nobility.* 

Economic Thus the civil wars, far from hampering Caesar’s work, had 

rather accelerated its accomplishment, and had actually hastened 
the pacification of Gaul. Intimidated by recollections of re- 
volt and of Vercingetorix, obliged to recall their legions from 
Gaul and conscious of their own weakness, the triumvirs had 
left the country to itself in independence which was real if not 
nominal. Several coins of this period show that the Roman 
proconsuls, whose military power was weak, governed Gaul 
through the noble families, and allowed free scope to the old 
national institutions ; t their energy w’as thus confined to 
preventing revolts and wars between the different tribes and 
to collecting a modest tribute. Probably Gaul had ceased 
any payment of tribute at this time. The government was 
thus in no w^ay severe or stringent, and Gaul had speedily 
repaired her losses. When the legions w'ere withdrawn extra- 
ordinary taxation, extortion, pillage and violence came to an 
end. A tribute of forty millions of sesterces, assuming it to 
have been paid, was no strain upon so rich a country ; domestic 
peace had broken up the bands of warriors and adherents 
which had served under the nobility in the wars ; some had 
become artisans, others farmers ; X others, again, were enrolled 
in the Roman cavalry, and had gone to plunder Italy or other 
countries during the civil wars, and thus to collect wealth for 

♦ On the frequent occurrence of the name of Julius in Gaul at this 
period sec Anatolede narthelemy, *' Les Lit icrtes ganh uses sous la Po/ni* 
nation romaine/’ in the Jievue des Questions historiques. 1872, j>- 37** 
f See the interesting study of Anatole <ie Bartliehuny, " 1 i!>* 

gauloises sous la Dojrination rornainc,” in the Uevuc des OuesUons 
histurique'i. iHrz, p. ff. 

I Strabo, IV. i. 2 (178): vCy avayxuVfo/nii Kuraaf^tvoi ra 

orrXa. . . , 
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enjoyment in their own country. Finally Caesar’s conquest 27 bx. 
had brought into circulation much unproductive wealth de- 
posited in the temples or the houses of the rich ; though 
some of this capital had been carried away to Italy, much of it 
had remained in Gaul, and was now widely distributed. War 
and the following perace had given Gaul pecuniary capital, 
manual labour and a certain security ; the country was ex- 
tremely fertile,* as it is to-day, was well watered, covered with 
forests and rich in minerals, t and its productive power had 
largely increased in the last twenty-five years. 

Protected by the Alps and by the memory of Vercingetorii The growth 
(this was the real service rendered to his country by the victim cLui^aUon. 
of Alesia), during the twenty years of civil war which had 
ravaged Italy and the eastern provinces Gaul had slowly and 
peacefully recovered much of the wealth which that terrible 
crisis had scattered or destroyed. Mining operations were 
begun in every quarter, especially for gold, and this precious 
metal w^as also sought in the river-beds ; X silver-mines were 
discovered about this time ; § land was cleared, and the cultiva- 
tion of flax, hitherto a speciality of the east, w^as begun ; |1 


♦ Strabo, i. 2 (178): 1) aXXq Traaa (tItov cpijKi noXvv Kal K€y)((>ov 
KUL liaXavov Kn\ ^o<TKrjfiara rravrola^ djiyov otSiis 7 rXy)v ci Tt tXtai 

KeKOiXvTai KciL 

f See the proofs given by Desjardins, Geographic historique de la 
Gaiile, vol. i. Pans. 1876, p, 409 ti. 

} On the Volcic Tectosages (Strabo, IV. i. 13), on the Tarbelli (Strabo, 
IV. ii. i); in theCevennes (Strabo. III. ii. 8), in the rivers (Diodorus, v. 27). 


§ Tlie fact is stated by Diodorus (v. 27) ; Kara yalv ri)v VaXaria^ Jpyr/Kij 
niv roavvoXov oiiU yiyutriu • . . ; while Strabo says, on the contrary, that 
silver was fouiul among the Ruteni and the Gabali (l\\ ii. 2). The words 
of Dion show that the silver-mines were discovered after the conquest. 
Dion’s de.scription of Gaul is obviously drawn from ancient documents 
which describe Gaul at the period of its independence. In Desjardins, 
i. p. 423 fl., is to be fouiul a proof that many other silver-mines wore 
w'orked by the Romans, but as Strabo does not mention them we cannot 


certainly say that thc.se were begun at this moment. 

ii Pliny, II. XIX. i. 7-8 : ignoscat iamcn aliquis .Tigy pto st renti 
{linum) ut Arabirr Indiirque nicrces imported itanc ct Galiuc ernsentur 
hoc reditu? Cudurci, Calcti, Rutem, IHturige.^ uUimique komiMum 
fxistimati Morini, immo vero Gallitr universep vela iexunt, ... If we 


n^memher the slow economic progress of the ancient world it wdll not 
‘>-ppear unreasonable to j)lace in these years the beginnings of this 
was afterwards to become widely spread. It must be 
Cad^^ btrabo refers to flax a.s a flourishing industry among the 
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27 B.c. manual labourers became more numerous after the dissolution 
of the little Gallic armies. As the country grew accustomed 
to this peace and prosperity the stability of the Roman donii> 
nation increased, and was based upon an aristocracy of ridi 
landholders, the older of whose members had forgotten the 
past, while the younger had never kmown it ; the former 
were ready to endure and the latter began to admire the power 
of Rome, and were ready to take advantage of certain products 
of Mediterranean civilisation, such as oil and wine. Latin 
schools for the rich youth were doubtless already opened in 
different places ; * boats were even then sailing the rivers 
laden with oil or with Greek and Italian wines, the enervating 
sweetness of which had once proved a formidable temptation 
to the warlike Gauls. f In Gallia Nurbonensis, which had been 
longest under Roman influence, Greek artists were called in 
by rich families to construct fine monuments ; t already the 
graceful divinities of Rome and of the east had made their 
appearance in the vast forests. Then, as ever, this happy 
country had rapidly risen from the ruins of the last war ; then, 
as ever, the dominant state attempted by new taxation to 
share its flourishing prosperity. Gaul was perhaps the only 
province which liad prospered amid the universal decadence, 
and it was therefore made responsible for part of the !;ecessary 
expense for the maintenance of the army ; the privilege of 
immunity from service w’hich Gaul had enjoyed ow ing to Roma.i 
weakness during the preceding years was now' abolidied. In 
any case, part of the army would serve to defend Gaul against 
the Germans. The Gauls enjoyed the benefits of peace for 
the reason that they w’ere protected by Roman legions ; it 
w'as therefore just that Gaul should pay her debts to the nriny 


• \Vc shall sec tliat shortly afterwanls there was a famous school 
at Augustodiinum. the new capital of the .'I’Mni. 

I We shall sec that in thes^:* years was juohahly introdiicf'd the 
quidrai’Csima Galliarum, .'in impost of 2}. per cent, upon impel Is. 

I' lea of such a tax would not h.ive hef-n ent<‘rtai.’o-d iinle;'. . tli*’ nn- 
porfafions into Oaiil had 1 cen considerahle. Of imported products 1 k 
< liief must have heen oil and wine. 

* I'or instance, the .Mausoleum of the J ulii at St. Ih>my in f'rovono • 
see ('ourl and. I.e Bdi-rtliel roniatu a re fyri.-ic stations 

pp. 3.8 -329. 
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by contributing to the expenditure upon its maintenance.* 26 b.c. 
At the congress of Narbonne Augustus probably contented him- 
self with announcing a series of measures intended to pave 
the way for a reorganisation of the tribute, to which he made 
no allusion as yet. He ordered a general census, to verify 
the changes of individual fortune and to distribute the new 
burdens more equably. To help the legates in this task he 
seems to have left procurators in the country chosen from the 
most capable of his freedmen ; at the head of these was Licinus, 
the young German whom Caesar had captured and afterwards 
set free. Licinus was acquainted with Gaul and the Celtic 
language, and was expert in financial administration.f After 
making these arrangements Augustus went to Spain, where 
great revolts had broken out, as he had announced in Italy. 

He arrived in time to inaugurate his eighth consulship at 
Tarragona on January i of the year 26.! 

While he was on his way to Spain a strange event took place The case of 
at Rome which nullified several of the wise arrangements 
made before his departure and profoundly disturbed public 
feeling. After the departure of Augustus, Valerius Largus 
proceeded to denounce the luxury, the rapacity, the pride and 
the insolence of the prefect of Egypt ; § but these accusations, 


* Livy, Per. 13T, iind Dion, liii. 22, definitely state that the most 
important act accomplished by Augustus during his short stay in 
Gaul was the census. This census was certainly not intended merely 
to satisfy statistical curiosity, and its only object could liave b^^en to 
increase the taxation of Gaul. Ca'sar, as we have seen, did not increase 
this taxation, and it was improbable that any change was made during 
the civil war. This increased taxation explains the episCKle of Licinus 
twelve years later of which Dion speaks (Uv. 21). We sliall refer 
to tliis epis(j(Ie, and also to the discontent prevalent in Gaul during tlie 
following ytMis ; we shall also find this hypothesis confirmed by the 
texts of St. Jerome Syncellus and the Chronicon Past hale, which iiavo 
iutlierto lieen somewhat misunderstood. 

t Licinus is not mentioned by Dion as procurator of Gaul till some- 
what later, aliout the year 16. But the considerable extent of his 
thefts at that date induce us to sup>po.sc that lie had been in office for 
iiome time ; I have therefore assumed that Augustus installed him 
the outset wdien he liegan his series of reforms. 

+ Suetonius, Aui;. 2O. 

S 1 he scauvlal concerning Goinelius Gallus must have happened 
turiug the absence of Augustus from Rome, as it reached its height 
m the year 20 n.c., according to !>:on (Uii. 23). 
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instead of the slight sensation that was expected, provoked a 
tremendous explosion of national wrath ; the aristocracy 
set the example by their furious invectives against Cornelius 
Gallus, and the other classes followed their lead ; * in a few 
days the Egyptian viceroy, an influential governor enjoying 
the general respect, had become a criminal of the lowest class 
deserving the extremity of torture ; on all sides, and especially 
among the noble families, there was a fierce outcry for a salutary 
example. This sudden and mysterious sensation aroused by 
the excesses of the prajectus Aigypti^ though somewhat tardy, 
had shaken Rome with horror ; the citizens were indignant 
that their subjects should be treated as Gallus had dealt with 
the Egyptians. Some of his friends, including influential 
and upright men, had attempted to stem the current ; f their 
efforts were in vain. Largus had been the subject of universal 
compliments, flattery and applause, especially from the nobles ; 
intoxicated by his unexpected success, he had filled Rome with 
his accusations, and Gallus had already been condemned by 
public feeling before he had returned from Egy'pt or had had 
an opportunity of self-defence. 

This w^as the first of those terrible scandals, both political and 
judicial, which were to claim so many victims among the upper 
classes under the empire ; the suddenness of the outbreak and 
its extravagant exaggeration must have caused great anxiety 
to thoughtful minds. Under pretext of zeal for justice and 
honesty, the public w'as venting upon the unhappy Gallus that 
suppressed hatred which the civil wars had left behind. Peace 
had returned, but was peace only in outward seeming. Augus- 
tus, Agrippa and the leading members of the victorious party, 
a considerable number of their freedmen and certain clever 
but obscure plebeians had amassed great wealth during the 
civil wars ; but the larger proportion of the senators possessed 
such modest means that under the reorganised republic the 
senatorial qualification had been fixed at four hundred thou- 

• Ammianus Marcellinus. XVII. iv. 5 ; metu nobilitaiis acriler indi^- 
naiof. 

f Dion, iiii. 24, tells us that several citizens mnnifested thoir in- 
dignation at this outbreak against Gallus, which was unjust, or a 
any rate exaggerated. 
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sand sesterces. There were many knights whose names were 26 b.c. 
still on the lists who would not venture to take their places in 
the theatre upon the fourteen rows of seats reserved for their 
order, because they had lost their fortunes during the civil 
wars ; in consequence Augustus induced the Senate to autho- 
rise their occupation of those seats, notwithstanding their loss 
of property.* All these people naturally cherished a profound 
hatred of the wealthy, and were inclined to consider palaces, 
villas, slaves and money as gained by theft to their own disad- 
vantage ; their bitterness was the greater as they were forced to 
admire in Augustus, Agrippa, Maecenas and in all the leaders of 
the revolutionary party that spoliation under which so many 
liad been victims, or considered themselves to have suffered.f 
The large fortunes made in Egypt after the conquest w^ere 
especially obnoxious to every class. Cornelius Gallus, who had 
made a fortune in Egypt, was destined to become the victim 
of all who had not enjoyed his opportunities. A well-organised 
aristocracy directed this movement against Gallus for the 
pleasure of overthrowing one of the novi homines of the revolu- 
tion, and to take vengeance at least upon one man for Philippi 
and the proscriptions. The poorer senators, the knights and 
the people followed the lead of the aristocracy, being furiously 
jealous of the wealth of others and servilely obsequious to the 
nobility whose power w'as rising. Gallus was lost, unless his 
fellow plunderers of the revolution came to his help with 
Augustus at their head. Augustus, however, was weak, while 
the friends of Gallus w^re easily discouraged and intimidated 
by the popular exasperation ; peace had accentuated new 
forms of selfishness as base and stubborn as any that civil w^ar 
produced, though disguised beneath the fair names of justice 
and right. Rome had been built, from the pavement of the 
streets to the temples of the gods, with the pillage of the world, 
and any philosopher could have asserted that Gallus had 
deserved well of the republic, since it w^as Egypt and not Italy 

* ^n«:*tonins, Auq. 40. 

t V-ven in the erotic poetry of the period curious indications can 
e found of this popular antipathy to men who had enriched them- 
seves in the civil war. See Tibullus. II. iv. 21 ; Ovid, .■lmc7r. 111. 
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26 B.c. that he plundered ; his friends might have asked the city in 
its sudden burst of righteousness what Gallus had done that 
had not been done by Agrippa and Augustus and by every dis- 
tinguished leader of their own generation ; any citizen who 
had held his responsibility would have been glad to follow 
his example. Oligarchies, however, founded upon the feeble 
basis of revolution, are accustomed from time to time to 
abandon certain of their members to the resentment of the 
dominant party, and woe to those who are thus sacrificed ; 
then, as at all times, citizens would rather see their neigh- 
bour perish than abandon their own privileges ; they preferred 
to sacrifice the proud and impetuous Gallus rather than to 
restore any part of the wealth which they enjoyed. Augustus, 
to conciliate public opinion and to spare Gallus as far as possible, 
revoked his appointment and declared him exiled from his 
province and his household.* This moderate punishment, 
however, would not satisfy public feeling ; the punishment 
inflicted by Augustus proved that he considered Gallus guilty, 
and there was an outcry for greater severity. Tlie pr^rfectus 
^i^gypti tvas abandoned to his fate ; new accusers appeared 
with fresh charges, which were often exaggerated and f antastic, 
but were readily believed by the public. t It seems that his 
case was even laid before the Senate in order to secure his 
condemnation. t Men of feeling, however, were profoundly 
disturbed by this fierce persecution of a leading citizen, who 
was merely accused of actions which had redounded to tlic 
credit of others. At the outset of the year 26 Messala re- 
signed the frerfectura urbiSy which he had held for no more 
than six days, on the excuse that he felt himself incapable 
of performing his duties and considered the post to be 
unconstitutional.§ 

• Suetonius, Auq, 66; Dion, !iii. 23. Augustus was evidently 
attempting tw ttiis decision to satisfy public opinion without mining 
Gallus. Hen< e we may infer that though Augustus prol)ably cruouraged 
the movement aguinst Cbillus at hrst the consecpiences bet anie far 
more exaggerated than he carerl to see. 

t Dion, liii. 23, Arum. Marc. XVII. iv. 5. 

I This we learn from Dion, liii. 23, ami Suetonius, /I 06, 
consultis ad necem compuho. 4 l <; 

$ These two explanations are respectively given by ladtus, 
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Messala was probably intimidated by the fall of Gallus ; his 26 b.c. 
overthrow was a proof that the people no longer understood Taurus in 
the duties of a frafectus. If the prccfectus ^gypti had thus of 
fallen into disgrace, the man in charge of a similar office at 
Rome was surely exposed to no less danger. Thus the efforts 
of Augustus to persuade Messala became so much waste of 
time ; Rome was left without a princeps or prcefectus and with 
but one consul. A catastrophe soon followed by which the 
agitation was increased ; in despair in finding himself thus 
abandoned, Gallus committed suicide. Augustus made no 
attempt to find a new prajectus urbi^ but left the town in 
charge of the other consul, Statilius Taurus, in the hope that 
all would go well, and began the war in the spring, himself 
assuming the command of the army.* We can easily under- 
stand why the new commander-in-chief was anxious to prove 
his capacity for conducting a war, unsupported by the advice of 
Agrippa. The inconsistency of his military incapacity with the 
position he occupied was neither the most trivial nor the least 
dangerous of the contradictions by which he was harassed ; 
the danger was increased by the obvious necessity for a 
reform of discipline throughout the army. Augustus had 
already abolished the most longstanding abuses ; he no longer 
addressed the legionaries as “ comrades,” but as soldiers.” 

He had strictly excluded freedmen from the legions to restore 
the dignity of the military profession, which was to be the 
privilege of freemen, and he had re-established the former 
severe system of punishments and rewards.t 

vi. II {quasi nvseius exercendi), and by St. Jerome, Chron, ad a. Abv., 

1991 =-728/26 {incivilem potestaiem tsse enntestans). Both reasons 
might have been alleged by Messala. My statement that the catas* 
trophe of (iallu.s induced Messala to resign is of course a conjecture ; 
it seems, however, reasonable, a.s it proviiies an explanation for 
Messala’s sudden resolve. 'I'he fate of Gallus must have caused 
Messala some misgivings, for the authority of both men depended 
upon the same political idea, the re-establishment of the old-time 
i>rcpfectura\ 

* Dion, liii. 25 ; Suetonius, Aug, 20. 

f Suetonius, Aug. 24-25. I think that the facts relate<.l in this 
passage belong to the early part of the government of Augustus ; we 
siall see that towards the end of his life military discipline had again 
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26 B.C. 


The case of 

Bffoatius 

Rufas« 


Unfortunately Augustus was not a born commander-in-chief. 
The Cantabrians and Asturians realised that if conquered they 
would be carried to the heart of the mountains to work in the 
gold-mines, and defended themselves with desperate courage ; 
profiting by the vacillation of Augustus, they speedily in- 
volved him in a difficult situation by a series of clever and rapid 
marches. Fortunately he fell ill at the right time, and this 
fact enabled him to return to Tarragona and to transfer the 
command of his legions to his two legates, Caius Antistius and 
Caius Furnius.^ Augustus, with habitual piety, contented 
himself with vowing a new temple on the Capitol to Jupiter 
Tonans, as a thank-offering for a miraculous escape from light- 
ning during the march ; t if Rome did not recover possession 
of the Asturian gold-mines through his efforts she would at 
least receive an additional temple. However, after the sudden 
fall of Cornelius Callus, another strange disturbance had broken 
out at Rome. An obscure man, Marcus Egnatius Rufus, was 
appointed ^edile for the year 26, and discharged the duties of 
his office with unusual zeal. When a conflagration broke out 
the ajdiles usually allowed the house to be consumed, saying 
that they had no means of extinguishing a fire ; Rufus had 
attempted to do for fire what Agrippa had done for the water- 
supply and Augustus (or the State accounts ; he had formed 
several companies of firemen with his slaves, and, like Crassus, 
when a fire broke out he hastened to extinguish it, but, unlike 
Crassus, he did not charge for his services. J: Rufus thus be- 
came very popular among the middle and lower classes, who 
thought as much of their houses and furniture as of the con- 
stitution. The comitid had approved a law indemnifying him 


♦ Dion (liii. 25) m^mtions only one legnte. C. Antistius ; Florus (11. 
xxxiii. 51,1V. xii. 51) mentions three, .\ntistius, Fmnius and Aj^rippa. 
Orosius (VI. xxi. 6) mentions two. Antistius and Firnuus. IIutc is 
thus no doubt as regards Antistius. As to Agrippa, 1 am inclinal 
to think that FJorus was confusing this expedition with later w.irs; 
we know that during th<‘ years 27 and 25 Agrippa was at Rome, and 
Orosius makes no mention o! him in this war. As for the legai^^ 
concerning whom Orosiu.s and Florus disagree, it may reasonably 
suppost'd that lie was the Caius Fiirnius who wms consul in the vear 
17 n.c. 

t Suetonius, Au^. 39 ; Mon. Anc. iv. 5. 

X Dion, liii. 24 ; Veil. If. xci. 3. 
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for the expense he had incurred on behalf of the public ; • as 26 b.c, 
the elections of the year 25 were approaching his admirers 
wished* to propose him as prsetor^t in defiance of the law and 
of the constitutional principles which Augustus and his friends 
were anxious to re-establish. The nobility w^ere irritated by 
this proposal, and asserted that if the fire brigade had extin- 
guished conflagrations in the houses at Rome it had inflamed 
popular passions in men’s minds. J 

The overthrow of Gallus had revived the courage of the The attack 
nobles, as it showed that the wealthy classes and the more 
respectable senators, the knights, and even the middle classes, case of 
now cherished a profound aversion for the men and for the 
deeds of the revolution period. The nobles were also en- 
couraged by the change in public opinion, w'hich became daily 
more obvious ; as is often the case after revolutions, it w’as a 
change which inspired every social class with respect for the 
nobility, for wealth and for the glory of old time, and with 
hatred for the obscure and ambitious politicians who had 
entered the Senate after the Ides of March ; these w'ere con- 
sidered as unworthy to represent the majesty of Rome in that 
great assembly. The nobility were thus emboldened to accuse 
Rufus of hatching sedition with his firemen and of renewing 
the mob agitations of earlier years ; no one even considered 
the fact that Rufus was merely following the examples of 
Augustus and Agrippa. On this occasion, however, the nobles 
were mistaken. Rufus had not written fine poetry and pon- 
quered provinces like Gallus, but he had saved the dwellings 
* Dion, liii. 24. 

t Velleius Paterculus, II. xci. 3. 

{ Dion, liii. 24. The hatred of the nobles for Rufus is the subject 
of cliapter xci. in the second book of Velleius. This hatred, political 
in origin, can alone explain the attack of the upper classes upon K\ilus. 

Dntil the conspiracy against Augustus, which was an act of re|)risal 
for the injustice he had suffered — always assuming the imputation 
fo be true — Rufus had been guilty of no criminal act. Velleius him- 
self, in spite of his opposition to him, is unable to mention any fact 
which justifies the hatred of the nobility. Granting that his zeal for 
the extinction of fires was somewhat self-advertising, it was none the 
ess laudable, and only political hatred could make it a cause for blame, 
nfus only dealt with the case of tire as Agrippa had dealt with the 
Watty. supply. Dion also praises him in liii. ^ 24 ; uAXu re roXXu koXcov 
Trpafaj. 
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26 B.a of the poor from fire, and popular support for his illegal candid 
dature increased so rapidly that Statilius Taurus, the consul 
in charge of the elections, would not venture to strike his name 
from the list of candidates, and Rufus was elected.* During 
the absence of Augustus, at a time when every one professed 
anxiety to restore the aristocratic consfitution and adapt it to 
the needs of the age, an individual now proposed to revive 
class hatred and to rouse the impatience of tlie lower classes 
and the pride of the re-established nobility — and this man was 
a fireman. Provided only that conflagrations w^ere promptly 
quenched, the people were ready to violate the fundamental 
principles of that constitution which had been re-established 
two years previously amid universal joy. The aristocracy, 
to show their power, were ready to leave the houses of the 
people to their fate under pretext of opposing mob law. Their 
opposition to Rufus w^as tantamount to an attack upon the first 
principles of that reform of public departments vvhicli Augustus 
and Agrippa were prudently attempting to introduce by 
organising private ofiices of slaves. Idic aristocracy, however, 
which had overthrown Gallus without difficulty, though he 
was a celebrated poet, an illustrious warrior and a powerful 
man, had been defeated by Rufus, whose sole merit lay in the 
fact that he had put out four fires. The contrast was ridicu- 
lous, but every one prepared to acquiesce in silence. Augustus 
himself resolved to give the prxfectiire of Egypt, the most 
important post of the empire after his own, to Caius Petronius, 
an obscure knight. Probably every leading man refused the 
post in fear of the fate of Gallus.t Augustus then continued 

♦ Dion, liii. 24. 

t Who was the .second prcrfi tius ? Was it .^diiis (ialhis or 

Petronius ? The question fias been ^.'leatly (Jiscussed l>y (>ornKin 
scholars. If no certain conclusion can be reached, it seems to me 
that there is a stront' rase for Petronius. I admit with (iardtliaunm 
that the vague of StralK) (XVTI. i. 53) is but a ha t/h* ar^mirnnh 

but there are other points. We may first note that anotlier 
in Strabo (XVII. i. 54) shows that in the same V'-ar, 2:; n.c., 've 
see, yTTius GaJlus and I'ctronius were l>c)th in I'gypt.and 
undcrtCKJk the exjKdition to .Arabia and the utlnr to Nubia. 
one must tlierefore have acted as prdftrtus A'f^ypti aiul 
a subordinate. Now Josephus (XV'. ix. i and z) clearly sbdts 
in the thirteenth year of flrrod'.s reign, from tlie spring of 
spring of 24 u.c., l\*lronius of Hgypt — that 
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to devote his attention to the gold-bearing regions of the 26 b c. 
empire, and from Tarragona followed the progress of the war 
against the Cantabrians and Asturians which his generals were 
conducting. For the following year, the year 25, he was 
preparing two expeditions, one to the territory of the Salassi, 
now the valley of Aosta,, to seize the richest valley in the Alps 
for its gold-mines ; the other expedition was intended for 
Arabia, to secure the treasures which the Arabs were then 
believed to possess. 

Rome was thus left to itself in comparative apathy without The defects 
the excitement of great enterprises and events ; the harmony restora- 

which had been apparently re-established after Actium 
gradually disappeared, while a strange confusion of contra- 
dictory ideas and sentiments began to obscure the true con- 
ception of means and of ends and the correspondence between 

aiul (§ S) tliat Gallus conducted the expedition to tlie Red Sea. 

Thus, according to Jose})hus, /Elius Gallus was a subordinate officer. 

This is conl'irmed by Idiny ; in his narrative of the expedition of 
Petronius to Kthiopia (VI. xxix. 181) he speaks of him as “knight 
and prefect of Egypt ” ; when he narratt,'S the expedition of iElius 
to .\ral)ia (VI. xxviii. R>o) he speaks of him merely as kniglit. This 
evidence un.supported would be of no great value, l>ut its conlirmation 
by Joseyihus gives it importance. As a secondary expeiiition was on 
foot, it is not surprising tliat a subordinate otiicer should have been 
sent and that tlie pra^lectus remained in Egypt. Rome was anxious 
to mairl.nn order in that country, and would not allow the chief 
magistrate to absent himself except ffn* serious reasons. Finally 
Strabo provides another argument to show lliat d'dius Gallus was 
prefect of Fgypt, not only after Petronius. but even se\eral years 
after the date iii question here ; hence it is yuobable that Petronius 
was pn'fect for a numlaer of years or tViat other y>relects intervened 
between IVtronius and /lUius Gallus. In fact. Stral>o ( 11 . v. iz) tells 
us that when Ailius Gallus wa.s pnrfeciu'i .T\!^ypii he visited with his 
company the port of Myoshorinos, on the R- d Sea, wh(*re a hundred 
and twenty shi})s were assemi -led. employed in trade with India. The 
number of lliese ships was considerably less unvitT tlu‘ Ptolemies. He 
also tells us (XVl. iv. 24) that when (iallus made his expedition to 
Arabia, the Irnlian and Arabian trade went by the route of Leuco- 
coma, Petra and Syria, whereas afterwanls (i iec) almost the whole 
of th(* commerce ]>a.ssed through Myoshorinos. There was thus a 
change of commercial routes, wdiich ce-uld not have ovcurrod four or 
hvo years after the fall of the Ptolemies. Hence the journey of 
Mrabo and (iallus to Myoshormos must have taken place some years 
attT. Petronius was therefore the second prirft’ctus . T'f^ypft, and *EIius 
directed the Arabian expedition as ihv us of .Augustus, acting 
a subordinate official. The -tMcn of Petronius is not certain; 
tuny calls him Publius and Dion Caius, 
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26 B.c. words and deeds, between theory and practice. Order had 
been established with more or less difficulty, and only the 
faintest echo of former faction feeling could be heard ; *never- 
theless the forces of dissension were working within the city. 
The republic had been restored, and attempts to revive the 
old institutions were in progress; among the nobility a party 
of reform was working to restore the monopoly of office and 
power to the old families, by removing the low-born senators 
who had entered the curia during the revolution ; aristocratic 
vanity, haughtiness and disdain began to rise, and the proud 
nobles even affected to despise Agrippa, of wffiom they were 
furiously jealous.* But the patriotism which had been the life 
and soul of the old aristocratic sy'stem could not be revived ; 
troublesome and expensive offices which had once been eagerly 
sought were now carefully avoided. Though the path of 
honourable service had been opened to young men, it was not 
easy to find great names for the lists of candidates ; extra- 
ordinary expedients were constantly required, lest the most 
important public departments — that, for instance, of roads and 
ways — should be completely neglected.! The majority of the 
senators, instead of expending their fortunes in public works, 
as Cicero had advised, were fighting for lucrative offices, such 
as that of the prafectus cerarii Saturniy or directorship of the 
treasury ; they even attempted to earn money as barristers, 
accepting payment for pleadings in the forum, notwithstanding 
the lex Cintia, which forbade the acceptance of any recompense 
for legal help,! These irregularities might be deplored, but 
how were they to be prevented ? The majority of the senators 
could barely show the pecuniary qualification for their seats; 
four hundred thousand sesterces scarcely provided a decent 
livelihood, and put public bounty out of tlie question. Ihe 
principle of free public service, essential to the old constitution, 
was entirely discordant with the present economic situation, 

♦ See Seneca, Controv. II. iv. 12. 13 ; p. 155 B. 

f On the difficulty of provi<ling for the upkeep of the roarl.s see 
C. I. L. vi. 1464 and 1501, and the observations of HirsclifoMt. 
Untersuchun^en auf dem Gehiete dcr lidm. V erxualtun^, Berlin, 
i. pp. 1 10 and III. 

I VVe shall see that August!!* revived the l§.x Cintiu a few years late . 
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under which some members of society were too rich and others 26 b.c. 

too poor. Further antagonisms aggravated and complicated 

the cjontrast between the demands of public and private 

life. All were ready to praise the simplicity and the thrift 

of an earlier age ; yet Augustus and his friends, with their 

vast expenditure at Rome, aroused a taste for luxury in every 

class. 

Rome may have thought that at Actium the audacity of Alexandrine 
Egypt had been repulsed, but after the victory she was unable 
to resist a less obvious but far more dangerous Egyptian inva- 
sion than that which Antony and Cleopatra hud led. After the 
fall of the Ptolemies the artists, the traders in objects of luxury, 

«nnd the artisans who had worked for the court of Alexandria, 
for its eunuchs and leading personages, began to seek a liveli- 
hood in the great city where the successor of the Ptolemies was 
living and where the vast treasures of Egypt had been trans- 
ported. They came to Italy in a steady stream and disem- 
barked at Puteoli ; the humbler of them stayed in the Cam- 
panian towns from Pompeii to Naples, while others went to 
Rome. It w'as not for the successor of the Ptolemies that they 
were commissioned to build sumptuous palaces. Augustus 
was living on the Palatine in the house which had belonged to 
Hortensius ; this residence was composed of several adjoining 
houses built by different owners, which Hortensius had pur- 
chased at different times and had united by alterations more or 
less successful.* The Egyptian artists found work amoi^ the 
richest members of the senatorial and equestrian aristocracy, 
who were occupied in constructing upon the ruins of the 
revolution a new Rome of greater splendour than the old city, 
and were therefore inclined to w^elcome these w'orkmen. By 
one of the many inconsistencies of the time, the conquest and 
the fall of Egypt, the legend of Antony and Cleopatra, had 
attracted public attention to Egypt and its products. Many 
of the most distinguished members of Augustus’ party had 
served in the Egyptian campaign, had stayed for months at 
Alexandria and lived in the houses of the rich Egyptian lords ; 
their curious eyes had inspected the splendour of the vast 

* Velleius Paterculus, II, ’jcxxi. 5 , Suetonius, Ait^, 72. 
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palaces of the Ptolemies, and they had brought back with them 
furniture, vases, fabrics and artistic objects. Many had made 
fortunes from the property of the crown and of Antony*; the 
largest part of Augustus’ property, of his family and of his 
friends, was probably now in Egypt ; * Egypt was the chief 
source of the new luxury which became fashionable in Italy ; 
many wealthy Romans were obliged to go to Egypt on business 
from time to time or to send their agents. Contracts between 
Italy and the old realm of the Ptolemies became more and more 
frequent ; the development of commerce made Puteoli a rich 
town, and facilitated the introduction to Italy of Egyptian 
habits, customs and ideas. The result of the conquest was 
speedily seen in the effects of Egyptian influence upon Roman 
life ; the movement towards Roman tradition and the fashion- 
able nationalism which the crisis of Actium had aroused were 
now counterbalanced. Many men had contracted in Egypt a 
great love of art, of luxury and of novelties, which spread by 
degrees to those Italian citizens who had never seen the realm 
of the Ptolemies and had made their fortunes or escaped ruin 
during the revolution. 

Thus, notwithstanding the general profession of admiration 
for the old Roman simplicity, splendid residences aro^^o in every 
quarter of Rome, even upon the Esquiline, once the cemetery 
of the poor, and now covered with fine houses of every size, after 
Maecenas had there built his sumptuous dwelling. |' After 
so many perils and emotions it was indeed pleasant to enjoy 
peace and repose in a magnificent house. Alexandrine art, 
with its unrivalled refinement, wealth and realism, appeared 
at the right moment to satisfy this vague longing for novelty 
and elegance, and stimulated every taste in this direction. Ibe 
masters of the world welcomed the movemeni ; they prepared 
to transport from the metropolis of the Ptolemies to their own 


♦ We have already stated in vol. iv. that .-Vugostes and Macciias 
had property in Kgypt. Josephus (XIX. v. i) t‘ lls us that Antonia, 
the mother of nriisiis, had an overs<‘er in Kgypt ; site must theroton 
have held considerabl(* projx*rty in the country. I his was no duu > 
part of the fortune acciiinnlated hy AnlfUiy in la^yj)! . I ‘ion (li* 
iclK us that the daughter of Antony and (K tavianus receive*! 

«7rO TTitTpMfjjV. 

j Horace, ^at. K viii. 14 . CV/rm. HI. xxix. 10. 
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homes all the beauties invented by centuries of laborious toil 
for the rich lords of Egypt. The walls of their lofty halls were 
arranged in panels framed in garlands, winged Loves and 
masques ; Alexandrine painters then depicted scenes from 
Homer, from Theocritus or from mythology ; others designed 
some of those Dionysiac scenes which were highly popular in 
the Egypt of the Ptolemies ; others, again, like the famous 
Ludius, painted little genre pictures in which the refinements 
of art and the beauties of nature were skilfully combined ; hills 
and plains were to be seen diversified by villas, summer-houses, 
towers, porticoes, colonnades and terraces, shaded by lofty palm- 
trees and spreading pines, traversed by streams with little single- 
arched bridges, and peopled by men and women gaily walking 
and talking. In the house of Livia on the Palatine or in the 
museum of the Baths of Diocletian w^ere several masterpieces 
of this decorative painting ; their elegant refinement w^as tinc- 
tured with a vague eroticism, which became obscenity in the 
more retired rooms of the house. Other artists worked in 
stucco upon the arches, and marvellous remnants of their labours 
can be seen in the museum of Diocletian’s Baths ; here again 
they modelled genre pictures, the same ingenious landscapes 
and the same Bacchic scenes on the uniform whiteness of the 
stucco, and produced their effects, not by colouring, but by the 
unequalled lightness and vivacity of their touch. Every little 
picture was framed in graceful ornamentation, arabesques, 
creepers and Loves, dragons running into arabesques, and winged 
Victories on tiptoe. Alexandrine sculptors also inlaid the walls 
with precious marble ; Alexandrine mosaic-workers wTought 
narvellous designs upon the pavements ; and the decorations 
igain were composed of Alexandrine productions, rich hangings, 
fTf^agnificent glassw-are, cups of onyx and of myrrh.* 

In these decorated homes the Graces stood around the master 
to charm his eye at every moment with some fair landscape, 
aome beautiful ornament, some gracious figure in the nude ; 
their paintings, their stucco-work, their marble w as magniii- 


of ^rawii the details o£ this description froTU the fine wori 

Lc Bas-relief romain repr^scnlalions historutiea, Paris 
^.P.344 tf. 
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cent, their furniture costly, their paintings of the loves of 
Venus and of Bacchus often sensual and obscene ; was it possible 
that such houses could become the holy precincts of that old 
patriarchal system, with its austere duties and occupations 
which everybody professed anxiety to reconstruct ? The 
architecture of the house is, in every period, an index to the 
nature of society. Amid these painted Graces no refuge could 
be found for the traditional love, which was merely the civic 
duty of perpetuating the race in lawful wedlock ; they would 
harmonise only with the new love, the love of intellectual 
civilisation refined by a thousand artifices, which was nothing 
more than the selfish enjoyment of mind and body. In tliese 
magnificent dwellings was concluded an ev^olution which had 
transformed the family within four centuries and changed 
the strength and rigidity of a despotic organisation into 
the freest form of sexual union ever seen in western civilisa- 
tion, comparable rather to that free love which some modern 
socialists regard as the marriage of the future. Rites and 
formalities w’ere no longer necessary ; marriage depended upon 
mutual consent, a certain level of moral dignity, and, in Roman 
phrase, upon “marital affection”; it could be dissolved for 
incompatibility of temper, mutual indifference or unworthy 
conduct. The only outward and visible sign of the union, 
though even this was rather a matter of habit than a legal 
necessity, was the dowry. If a man took a free woman of 
honourable family to live w'ith him, the act made tlicm man 
and wife and their children legitimate ; if the marriage state 
proved displeasing, they separated and the marriage was dis- 
solved. Such, in its essential features, was marriage in the age 
of Augustus. Henceforward in the family the woman was almost 
entirely free and equal to the man. Of her old eternal tutelage 
nothing remained but her obligation to be supported by a 
guardian when she had no father or husband and wished to 
make a contract or a will, to begin a lawsuit or sdl a us ntanap- 
Considered as such, there was a certain grandeur and nobiluy 
in this form of marriage ; but it marked the downfall of fanny 
life, since the w'omcn of the upper classes had lost the 0 
feminine virtues of modesty, obedience, industry and se 
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respect.^ Their moral laxity is expressed in the words 26 b c. 

of the poet who wishes death to those who collect 
the grten emeralds and dye white wool with the purple 
of Tyre,” because these things arouse young women to 
covet silken vestments and the bright shells of the Red 

Sea.”t . ^ 

Unwritten law had enforced marriage upon the pater jamilias Thr; d«cay of 
of former times as a duty, because both custom and law ad- n^^rriage. 
mitted his full control of all family property, and his almost 
despotic power over the members of his family ; the unfortu- 
nate husband in the days of Augustus was but the shadow and 
caricature of the old Roman pater jamilias with his terrible 
austerity. Power he had none, except that of squandering 
part of the dowry, especially if he happened to marry a cunning 
and overbearing wife, protected by high birth and by many 
friends and admirers. He could no longer force her to bear 
children and to bring them up ; he could not even oppose her 
ruinous caprices or insist upon her fidelity. Women had ac- 
quired entire liberty, even that of adultery ; the law did not 
venture to usurp the rights of the pater familiaSy and the punish- 
ment of an adulteress was a matter for the domestic tribunal, 
which no one would venture to convoke amid the general 
collapse of family life. It was, moreover, impossible to punish 
adultery with death, and the culprit could easily procure a 
divorce and escape such lighter penalties inflicted by the family 
as banishment from the city. Thus, apart from a few idealists, 
marriage w^as no longer undertaken from patriotic motives as a 
matter of necessity, but either to secure possession of beauty, 
of a rich dowry or alliance W’ith a powerful family. If the 
union proved disappointing, divorce immediately followed ; 
some attempted to console themselves by a change of wife, 
as a servant may be changed at the present day ; others re- 
mained unmarried or took a freedwoman for their concubine. 

* VVe may notice the apparently exceptional nature ot the praises 
aadressexl to the women in what is usually known as the eulogy of Turia. 

• I.L. vi. 1527, V. 30-31 : domcstica bona pudicititr, obsequii, comiiatis. 
fact itatis, lamficii adsiduitatis, teligionis sine superstiiione, ornatus non 
conspicui, cultus modici. 

t TibuUus 11. iv. 27 
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26 B.c These unions were not considered legal or the children of them 
legitimate ; this was a further advantage for the father, who 
could adopt the children he preferred and give them his name.* 
The association of a few rich people with a large number whose 
means were scanty and who were attracted by the growth of 
luxury led to yet further degradation. < Women from eques- 
trian or senatorial families with little wealth, who had married 
senators or knights equally poor, were enlisted, with their 
husbands’ consent, in a sort of counter-revolutionary move- 
ment, working to recover from the millionaires of Rome, by 
means of their smiles, part of the property of which the revo- 
lution had deprived them. Notwithstanding their affection 
for tradition, the upper classes looked with an indulgent eye 
upon this fashionable prostitution, from which some gained 
pleasure and others money. Under the old law the husband 
might punish adultery by killing the wife and her lover, but 
it was a practice which now became lucrative for many knights 
and senators, while the number of w^omen w'hose affections 
were for sale increased rapidly. t 

Th9 decline of Great indeed was the fall of that nobility which had long 

the birth-rate, above suspicion and contempt. One of the most sceptical 

poets of the age seems to have felt a moment’s pain and horror 
at the sight of the Roman nobility fallen from the licight of 
proud and imperious virtue to the baseness of this relined 
prostitution ; he represents the door of an illustrious house as 
relating this obscure but terrible tragedy in Roman history in 
phrases which cannot be read without emotion, though tlicpoet 


♦ Bouch{;-Lccl<?rc<]. Les lois c16m<'graphiv|ues fl’Augustc/' in the 
Revue hUtorique, vol. 57. ii. p. 228. 

t The following is a list of passages from the poets of the age which 
allude to this degradation and utter their imprecations against venal 
love; Horace, Ode^ III. vi. 29, Tibullu.s, I. iv. 59 (this passag” 
refers more particularly to paidcrastia), I. v. 47 if., I. viii. -’9 ll' 
II. iii. 49 ff., II. iv. (the whole elegy*). I. 7 ; Propertius, I- viii. 33 - 

Ovid, Am. I. 8, I. 10. III. viii. 3, III. xii. to , Ars Amai. ii. 
ff,, ii. 275 ff. It is hardly probable that a subject so often rcpeatcv 
in so many different way.s with precise and realistic details should 
purely conventional or a matter of literary imitation. Some 
tion in these dcscription.s there may have been ; but they 
been based upon facts. Wc shall see that the lex Julies de adul rt 
attempted to punish this di.sgraceful trafhe. 
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attempts to maintain his habitual tone of jest. “ I who long 
ago was open,” says the door, “ for great triumphs, I whose 
threshold has been crossed by so many gilded cars, I who have 
been bathed by the tears of so many prisoners and suppliants, 
now groan throughout the night under the blows of men who 
quarrel before me and *under the unworthy hands which strike 
me. Every day I am decorated with infamous garlands, and at 
my feet I see the torches left by the lover who has not found 
admission. I can no longer guard the nights of a woman unduly 
famous, I whose glory has been debased by obscenity. Alas ! 
this great dame takes no thought for my honour, and would be 
yet more dissolute than the age in which we live.” * Granted 
that there were still large families in Italy, no member of the 
little Roman oligarchy, which professed anxiety for the re- 
storation of tradition, set any example of the kind ; Augustus 
and Agrippa had but one daughter respectively ; Marcus 
Crassus, the son of the millionaire triumvir, had but one son ; 
Maecenas had no children, nor had Lucius Cornelius Balbus, 
who was a bachelor ; Marcus Silanus had two children, Mes- 
sala, Asinius and Statilius Taurus had three. The families 
of seven or eight children, once numerous were no longer to 
be found ; men thought that their duties to the republic had 
been fulfilled with a family of one or tw^o, and many people 
attempted to avoid even this humble duty. Anxiety for 
Rome’s future greatness was obviously diminishing in the 
poorer families of the upper classes. Women, instead of gray- 
ing Isis and Ilithyia for a numerous family, felt neither shame 
nor fear in avoiding their obligations by any and every means, 

. . . ut careat riigarum criraine venter. f 

In place of marriage men found greater security and 
pleasure in the joys of a mistress chosen from the great ladies 
or freedwomen, from Syrian singers, Greek and Spanish dancers, 
young and attractive slaves of Germany and Thrace ; or, 
^gain, men turned to the youths who had been corrupted to 

* ^opertiiis, I. xvi. i if. 

elegies of Oviil, which may be described as of terrible 
simplicity; Amor. ii. 13 and 14. 


26 B.C. 
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serve the pleasures of the masters of the world. Selfish and 
sterile love or unnatural lust, which the ancient Romanj had 
driven with loathing from their midst, now became social or 
literary commonplaces, and this at a time when admiration 
for the past was loudly proclaimed. Two famous poets, the 
favourites of the great, Tibullus, who ^enjoyed the patronage 
of Messala, and Propertius, the friend of Maecenas, then gave 
final perfection of form to an erotic poetry which was to prove 
a most disastrous influence upon ancient society and its morality. 
It was a poetry which used Greek metres as a vehicle for the 
psychological exposition of sensual love ; the matter of it was 
drawn partly from Greek sources, partly from individual 
experience. Refined and tender, if occasionally stilted and 
artificial, these two poets delighted to describe the visible or 
hidden beauties of their mistresses, to analyse their recollec- 
tion of past favours or their hope of pleasures to come, to 
express the intoxicating charm of mutual enjoyment or the 
devastating fury of jealousy, to weave the stories of Greek 
mythology into their intrigues or to fortify their narratives 
with detailed illustrations of contemporary manners. Both 
poets, while undermining the old morality of family life, were 
working with no less unconscious energy for the overthrow of 
the old military system. 

In the name of the god Eros, Propertius and Tibullus began 
this anti-militarism, which was to be continued for three cen- 
turies from different points of view, and by very numerous 
writers, including Christian authors, until tlie empire was 
delivered helpless to the barbarians. You find your delight, 
Messala, in WMr by sea and land, to display your trophies in 
your house, but I am enchained by the caresses of a fair child.’ 

He was a man of iron, Oh fair one, who preferred war anJ 
booty to yourself.” t Tibullus sings the praises of simplicity, 
and the peace and virtue of a country life, but thinks with 
emotion and regret of the golden age when men were good 
and happy, and curses the impure desires of his own time. But 
these praises arc actuated by motives far different from tbo^e 
upon which the military and conservative party thenrcie 
♦ Tibullus, I. i. 53 ff, t libullus, I. ii* ^5 
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for their own purposes. The latter were anxious to correct 26 B.e. 
morality and to restore the old simplicity of life, in order to 
bring back a generation of bold warriors, and regarded war as a 
hardening school. Tibullus, on the other hand, regards war, 
cupidity and luxury as scourges originating from one source 
and as equally detestable, for one invariably accompanies the 
other. ‘‘ How happy was man under the reign of Saturn.* . . . 

There were then no armies, no hatred and no war ; the shameful 
art of the cruel smith had not forged the sword ; t the first 
forger of that terrible sword was a barbarian, a man of iron 
heart, who unchained the furies of war and massacre and 
shortened the road to death. But no,” cries the poet, it is 
not the fault of that wretch ; rather is it our fault who turn 
upon ourselves the steel which was given for our defence against 
wild beasts. Gold is to blame. There was no war when men 
drank from wooden cups. I ... Ye Lares, turnlfrom my 
breast the brazen arrow. § . . . Give me but such love, and 
let others go to war.|| . . . What madness to run upon one’s 
death ! H How praiseworthy is he whom painless old age 
surprises amid his children in a humble dwelling.** . . . May 
peace go forth and fertilise our lands. Peace first bent beneath 
the yoke the neck of oxen for the plough. Peace first cultivated 
the vine and pressed the sweetness from the grape, that the 
son might drink the wine laid down by the father. In peace 
the ploughshare and the hoe are seen to shine, while the sword 
grows rusty.” ft ^ 

This love thus shrinks from death and from the sword, seeks TheeffernUu 
a retreat in the depths of populous towns and in lonely country- properti^* 
sides, is fed by sensual pleasures and sentimental longings, and 
is invoked by Tibullus in the first elegy of his beautiful second 
book almost as one of his household gods and is placed among 
the tutelary deities of the family wLich it sterilises ! He 
conceives that Venus alone can tame the ferocity which has 
brought the rapine and slaughter of civil war into the world 


* Tibullus, II. iii. 35. 
I Tibullus, II. X. i fi. 

Tibullus, I. X. -’9. 

** Tibullus, I. X. 39. 


t Tibullus, I. iii. 47- 
§ Tibullus. I. X. 25. 

51 Tibullus. I. X. 33. 
it Tibullus, I. X. 45, 
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of his time ; the passion of love seems to him the means to 
purify and regenerate the perversions and corruptions of his 
age.* With less sentimentality, but greater passion, Propertius 
boasts of what any old Roman would have scorned, his re- 
nunciation of glory, war and power for the love of a woman ; f 
he is happy in the fame which his love for her has brought 
him, and declares that he wishes no oflier renown than that 
of a love-poet. t He cries that he can rise to the heights of 
heaven now that Cynthia has been given to him,§ and he 
affirms that nothing can equal a night spent with her.|| 
“ What would life be to me without thee ? Thou alone art 
my family, my country, my unique and eternal joy.”^ He 
represents the door of the illustrious patrician house as 
lamenting the decadence of its great inhabitant. He repre- 
sents it also as softened by the tears of a lover who has not yet 
been able “ to open it with gifts.” 

This poetry was admired, and its authors were patronised by 
the men who should have worked to restore traditional virtue. 
Inconsistency, however, was supreme. War and administra- 
tion were to be once more the sole occupation of the great, 
and yet senators and knights were infected with the taste for 
every pleasure which the old nobility had scorned What 
ancient Roman, for instance, would ever have condescended 
to appear upon the stage ? ** The theatre had fascinated the 
grandchildren of the conquerors of the world, though they 
had acted many another drama upon vaster scenes aiid before 
a larger public. Temples and sanctuaries were repaired 
throughout Rome, new temples were built, and the old religious 
ceremonial was restored with minute attention to ritual ; but 
the spirit of Latin religion was struggling in its death-throes 
amid the Greek art which now adorned the sac red sites, Ihe 
old Roman worship had been a stern self-discipline, pre- 

♦ Tibullus, II. iii. 35 , Ferreu non Vepurem, sfd pradam, sa^cula 
ia udiint. 

I Propertius, I. vi. 39. J Propertius, I. vii. 9. 

§ Propertius, I. viii. 43. j| l^ropcrtius, I. xiv. 9. 

f Propertius, I. xi. 22. 

Several measures were taken at this time to forbid the art oi ac 
to citizens of the upper classes. 
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paring men for the most painful duties of private and public 26 b.c. 
life ; but the austere gods which symbolised the vital principles 
of this discipline were out of place in such sumptuous marble 
temples as that of Apollo, inaugurated by Augustus in 28 ; 
their characterwas hidden beneath the names of Greek divinities, 
and like these they were represented in beautiful sculptures in 
the nude. Greek polytheism came from the same source as 
Roman polytheism, and was based upon the same ideas and 
the same myths, but had run a wholly diverse course of develop- 
ment ; it was not the moral principles restraining passion that 
were idealised, but human longing for physical and intellectual 
pleasure. To present a religion of morality under the forms 
of a religion of pleasure was an inconsistency, but current 
admiration for Greek mythology and its literary and artistic 
productions was now too profound in Italy. The Romans 
themselves could not endure a religion without art. 

These strange and manifold inconsistencies are compre- The mcon- 
hcnded in one general antagonism in which Italy was involved 
at the close of the civil war, and in which she was to struggle Latm civUi^a- 
for a whole century, the antagonism between the Latin principle 
and the Greek oriental principle of social life, between the 
State considered as an instrument of rule and as an instrument 
of refined civilisation, between Roman militarism and Asiatic 
culture. This antagonism must be comprehended if we are 
to understand the history of the first century of the empire. 

Admiration for the Roman past was not, as many historians 
have supposed, a sentimental anachronism, but a necessity. 

If the old Roman State was anything, it was a complex system of 
traditions, ideas, institutions, and laws, whose sole purpose was 
to overcome the selfishness of the individual whenever this con- 
flicted with public interest, and to force every one, from senator 
to peasant, to work for the good of the State, even at the sacrifice 
of his most precious possessions, his familyaflection, his pleasure, 
his fortune, or even his life. Italy realised that this powerful 
instrument of conquest was now required for the defence and 
government of the empire which her armies had conquered ; 
s e realised the need for prudent statesmen, far-sighted diplo- 
matists, enlightened administr. tors, brave soldiers and zealous 
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26 B.c. citizens ; she realised also that these could only be produced 
if the traditions and institutionsjof the State were preserved. 
Though the project was somewhat Utopian, it was none the 
less necessary. It was, however, not merely for the defence 
of the empire that Italy desired a strong government ; she 
also wished to enjoy the empire, to satisfy the universal demand 
for greater refinement, for the more sensual artistic and philo- 
sophic culture which the east had brought forth, and which 
stimulated all that individual selfishness which the Latin State 
attempted to restrain or to suppress. Grccco-Asiatic civilisa- 
tion impeded the restoration of Latin tradition, which was 
demanded as the salvation of the empire ; yet every one, or 
nearly every one, wished to save the empire in order that 
Italy might assimilate this Grxco-Asiatic culture. Such, in 
broad outline, was the hopeless antagonism in which Italy was 
struggling ; an antagonism eventually increased by Cleopatra’s 
policy and the conquest of Egypt, which had stirred the 
traditional spirit on one side and the taste for (wientalism 
on the other ; an antagonism which brought confusion into 
private and political life, into religion and literature, and 
became the subject of the marvellous poem now composed by 
Horace. In inimitable verse of polished beauty Horace has 
left a striking testimony to the reality of this decisive crisis, 
which recurs periodically in the history of every livilisation 
to which Athens and Rome had given birth. Horace had 
sung the praises of the great conservative reaction which all 
had recognised as necessary after Actium, and his magnificent 
series of Alcaic and Sapphic odes, appealing both to the national 
and religious instincts, had admirably idealised the aristocratic 
society of earlier times. But neither by temperament, nor 
by inclination, nor by ambition was he a national poet, as 
Augustus would doubtless have made him ; nor, again, was he 
a court poet, as misinterpreters have wished to regard him- 
This freedman’s son, with eastern blood perhaps in his veins, a 
southerner born in Apulia, a bilingual and semi-Greek province, 
a subtle thinker and artist in language, had but one object, 
he strove to study, to observe and to depict the world be ote 
him, to understand and analyse the laws of the ideal vvor » 
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his philosophical spirit was not of a nature to appreciate 26 b.c. 
the grandeur of Roman tradition, for he was too artistic, 
too practical and too politic. Though he sang the great 
traditions of Rome, he was so unacquainted with her history 
that in one of his odes he speaks of Carthage as destroyed by 
Scipio Africanus, whorp he confuses with Scipio ^Emilianus.* 

His age, his studies, a certain discontent with life and his 
pleasure in his own work urged him to live in retirement as 
far as possible, in the country, far from Rome, from his friends 
and patrons. He shrank from public recitation, and saw little 
of the dilettanti of literature, the ignoramuses who w^ere the 
professors and critics of those days. His visits to his great 
friends became less frequent, and many began to regard him as 
proud, since he would only submit his poetry to such great 
personages as Augustus and Maicenas ; t they, again, regarding 
the rarity of his appearance, almost accused him of in- 
gratitude. I Under such conditions it was difficult for him 
to become a national poet and to devote himself entirely 
to the task of encouraging by his poetry the great traditional 
movement. At the same time he could not remain inactive. 

He was then at the age of thirty-nine, in full possession of his 
powers, admired, and sufficiently wealthy to be beyond anxiety 
for the present or for the future ; he had studied and travelled, 
had witnessed a great revolution, and now found himself at 
the centre of the conflicting streams of ideas and interests 
which met at Rome, in an age when men’s minds were agitated 
by questions of vast importance. Notwithstanding his habitual 
seclusion, his taste for the country and for the life of a solitary 
thinker, he had every opportunity for observing the society 
which governed the empire, and in which the seeds of future 
development were already germinating. 

Horace could discuss the evils of the time and their best The Odes of 
remedies with Augustus, with Agrippa and with Mxcenas ; 
to his ear came the current gossip of high society, its festivities, 

• These lines have l)een consklered as an 

in upolation, but I .see no reason for thus regarUing them, 
t Horace, Ep. I. xix. ^7. 

•f Suet., llorut. Vita, and Horace. Ep, I. 7. 
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26 B.c. its scandals, and the quarrels of young men and courtesans. 

He watched the efforts to restore the old worship of the gods 
and admired the new houses which Alexandrine artists" were 
decorating for the masters of the world. He saw the rise and 
growth of Roman luxury and pleasure maintained by Egyptian 
money, while on every side he heard execrations of the avarice 
and corruption of the day. In short, he had all the material 
that any great writer could require for a great work. Horace, 
indeed, conceived a great project ; he wished to create a school 
of Latin lyric poetry which was to be as varied as Greek lyric 
poetry in metre and subject-matter ; he wished to be the Pindar 
and Anacreon, the Alcaeus and the Bacchylides of Italy, and to 
use every form of metre to express every aspect of that life which 
passed beneath his eyes. By degrees the masterpiece took shape 
in the poet’s mind, as the thousand incidents of tlie intense 
social life at Rome suggested comparisons, thoughts and feelings, 
and recalled to his memory the lines or stanzas of Greek poets; 
with these suggestions rose the idea of a short lyric composition, 
for which he adopted now one and now another of the Greek 
metres. By degrees, w'ith his habitual thought and care, be- 
tween journeys, festivities and readings he composed the eighty- 
eight lyric pieces contained in the first three books of tlie Odes. 
His poems were not remarkable, like those of Catullus, for 
their passionate warmth ; they were, on the contrary, carefully 
elaborated in every thought and stanza, in every line and word; 
the suggestions, the ideas, and the comparisons which he 
adopted from Alexus, Sappho, Bacchylides, Simonides, Pindar 
and Anacreon were chosen with the greatest thought ; Greek 
mythology was a source which he constantly used with much 
dexterity. The result was a body of lyric poetry which aimed 
at perfection of style and attempted beneath a variety of 
subjects to treat one unique theme, and which, though it is not 
immediately apparent, has a true unity of its own. To read 
and admire the Odes as separate compositions is to miss their 
full meaning. If this finest and most polished production of 
Latin literature is to be understood it must be read as a whole , 
we must observe how the theme of one ode corresponds vvit ^ 
that of another or contradicts it, and attempt to discover 
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invisible thread which holds the pearls ot the necklace to- 26 b.c. 
gether. This thread, this general theme running through the 
whole' work, is the piteous confusion in which the spirit of 
Roman life was then struggling, a confusion to which the 
poet’s attention is constantly drawn, though he has no hope, 
and apparently no desire, to suggest a solution. 

It was after conversations with Augustus, Agrippa or Mae- The unity oi 
cenas that the poet composed the famous civil or religious 
odes in which the magnificent Sapphic or Alcaic stanzas evoke 
the past history of Rome and the long tradition of private and 
public virtue w^hich had strengthened her citizens through- 
out the ages. Sometimes he enumerates the gods and heroes 
of Greece and the illustrious names of Roman history ; he 
recalls Paulus iEmilius “ surrendering his great soul to the 
triumphant Carthaginians,” the glory of the Marcelli, the 
courageous death of Cato and the splendid destiny of the Julii, 
who were at length to rejoice over the re-establishment of 
peace throughout the w'orld under the reign of Jupiter, repre- 
sented upon earth by Augustus.* Again he bursts into ad- 
miration of the virtues of the aristocracy, which are not the 
sport of popular favour, like the glory of the ambitious ; t the 
thought of tlie soldiers of Crassus, who took wives in Persia 
and forgot the temple of Vesta, recalls the simple and sub- 
lime household of the legendary Atilius Regulus.J In noble 
metaphors he remembers how the youth which “ stained the 
sea with Carthaginian blood” had been brought up ^ amid 
the austerities of family life, uncorrupted by the vices of a 
criminal age.§ Thus the poet raises a magnificent memorial 
in the classical style to the legendary grandeur of aristocratic 
society. But the pinnacles and cornices of this monument 
were to become the resting-place of other inspirations, cele- 
brating love, w'ine and banqueting. On leaving the patrician 
houses and their eulogies of the past, Horace found a joyful 
company of his young friends, whose one thought, now that 
peace had returned, was to enjoy the wealth acquired in the 
|ngdom of the Ptolemies, who loved the leisure of their villas, 
t e delights of their feasts, their women and their amusements. 

t 111. 2. 17 ff. { HI. 5. 5 HI. 6, 33 fi. 
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j6 b.c. In lighter stanzas and the more flexible of Greek metres the 
poet sends invitations to his friends or asks them to give him 
a meal ; with comical exaggeration he interrupts a coiflpany 
flushed with wine, begging one of them to reveal the name of 
his fair one.* In vivid colouring, with wealth of mythological 
detail, he paints little erotic scenes marked by sentimentality 
sensuality or irony. He jestingly reproaches Lydia because 
she has inspired Sybaris with such passion that he has become 
invisible to his friends ; f elsewhere he paints in burning words 
the torments of jealousy ; t again he invites Tyndaris, with 
graceful pictures of country life, to witlidravv to a remote 
valley in the Sabine territory, where Faunus plays his pipp^ 
and there to flee the heat of the dog-star and the insolent 
Cyrus, with his violence. § Again he tells his love of Glycera, 
“ whose body shines with purer white than the marble of 
Paros.'’ 11 One day, when walking alone and unarmed in the 
woods, thinking of Lalagc, he meets a w'olf, and the wolf runs 
away. Horace draws a strange conclusion from the incident: 
love gives man a certain sanctity, and the lover is pure. There- 
fore whatever may happen, 

Dtilcc ridentem Lalagen amal>o, 

Dulce l<vjiiontem.*[j 

Other women and other lovers meet us in rapid succession. 
Chloe runs away like a fawn frightened by the uproar of the 
wind ; ** young men knock despondingly at the door which 
Lydia has suddenly closed upon them ; tt we see the lover 
dominated by a greedy and cunning slave-woman; tl a youth, in 
love with a girl not yet of age, to whom the poet in complicated 
metaphor gives wise and ironical advice, telling him that he 
is mistaken to wish for “ unripe grapes ” ; §§ we see the fair 
courtesan Barine, the terror of mothers and fathers and of young 
wives, whose vows provoke the poet to laugluer. He affirms 
with mock solemnity that perjury is admissible in love. 

Ridct hoc. inqiiam, V’enns ipsa, rid« nt 
Simjdices NymphaiN fenis v.t CupidoJ' l 

TTT. 

•I I. 22. I. 

{} II. 5- nil II. «• 
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Asterie waiting for Gyges, who is forced to be absent during 26 b.c. 
the winter, and finding consolation with her neighbour Eni- 
peuSj^s the subject of a little picture drawn, as usual, with 
ironical details from mythology.* Then wc have a graceful 
dialogue between lovers who quarrel and rouse one another 
to jealousy, with their^ final reconciliation.! We meet with 
prayers addressed to hard-hearted mistresses. Here the poet 
prefers an ironical touch, as in his prayer to Mercury, in which 
he says that as Mercury can lead after him the tigers in 
the forests ” he should also be able to tame so cruel a lady, 
and he then proceeds to relate with wilful exaggeration the story 
of the Danaids.t With similar playfulness he concludes his 
erotic poems, comparing himself to an old soldier in the army 
of love who, “ after fighting not ingloriously,” hangs up his 
arms in the temple of Venus ; he then proceeds to invoke the 
goddess who had delivered him from Chloe.§ Undoubtedly 
the majority of these little pictures and their characters are 
derived from Greek poetry and Roman society gossip. In 
any case, they are external to the poet, who applies his own 
inventions or the inventions of others to himself. The poetry 
of Horace, in fact, is not inspired by personal experience of 
love, like that of Catullus ; it is literary, artificial love poetry, 
written among the author’s books at the pleasure of his agile 
and happy fancy, combining sensuality and irony, fine psycho- 
logical insight and literary skill ; it marks in literature the 
moral change proceeding in society. Love had been the 
expression of a citizen’s duty to perpetuate his race through the 
family ; it now became personal pleasure, barren of result, 
the sensation of a moment, a caprice of the imagination, a 
source of aesthetic pleasure or a subject of pleasantry. 

In this way the poet expressed at one time the traditional The civic o<i< 
philosophy of virtue and at another time the philosophy of 
pleasure derived from Greek art and contemporary morals. 

Horace makes no attempt to reconcile these two discordant 
philosophies ; he devotes himself to either in turn, and is 
satisfied with neither. He realised the strength and grandeur 
tradition, but realised also that this great {philosophy of 
* HI. 7. -f in. 9 ♦ III. II. § III. 26 . 
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26 B.c. duty was unsuitcd to the weakness of his age and to his own 
moral frailty ; he admits the fact without concealment. In 
a few lines of a marvellous ode to the goddess of fortune, tvhose 
temple was at Antium, he has compressed a bitter philosophy 
of history and life ; fortune, not virtue, is the mistress of the 
world, and destiny is her humble slavey men and empires are 
in her power ; Augustus starting for distant expeditions trusts 
to her ; to her must men look, though with no great confidence, 
for a remedy to heal the evils of the time.* Traditional 
morality regarded war and politics as the noblest of occupa- 
tions. Horace docs not conceal the fact that they are re- 
pugnant to his intellectual egoism, and openly praises civic 
idleness from time to time. When his friend Iccius was pre- 
paring to start for the Arabian war with the hope of bringing 
back wealth, he addressed an ode to him expressing his surprise 
that a man inclined to study, who had promised b(?ttcr,’’ 
should start once more for war.t In a fine Sapphic ode 
addressed to Crispus Sallustius, the nephew of the historian, 
he expresses the Stoic idea which, in spite of its nobility, was 
absolutely anti-Roman, according to which the only true 
human domination is not that over material objects, but over 
the passions of the heart.! Thus in his case intellectual 
selfishness distorts one of the fundamental priisciples of 
traditional morality, the worship of simplicity. Horace 
blames luxury, avarice and greed, and the magnificent buildings 
which occupy ground required for the plough. § He contrasts 
the Romans with the wiser Scythians, who carry tlieir houses 
upon carts, and with the Getae, to whom landed property is un- 
known. || But his praise of simplicity leads him to a theory 
of political quietism comparable with that of Tibullus ; it is 
neither wealth, nor honour nor offices, nor the troubles of 
political life which bring complete happiness, but health 
together with study. In his prayer to Apolh* the poet asks 
to live upon olives, chicory and mallow, to enjoy good health, 
and to reach an old age of which poetry shall be tJic honour and 
the delight.’’ IF He goes even further, and, breaking entirely 
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with Roman tradition, declares in certain odes that the object 26 b.c. 
of life is physical pleasure, and advises the reader to drink and 
fall id love without delay, as these are the two real pleasures 
of life ; he thus adopts a slothful Epicureanism, from which, 
however, religious scruples dissuade him from time to time. 

The poet^s religion, a^ain, is vague and full of inconsistency. The religion c 
At times, no doubt yielding to the movement for the re- 
establishment of the old national religion, he declares that he 
has sailed too long upon the seas of philosophy and will now 
retrace his course ; he then describes the national Diespiter 
in the old style as the god who divides the clouds with his 
lightning and strikes men with dreadful blows.* However, 
his love and admiration of the artistic religion of pleasure and 
beauty created by the Greeks arc too strong. The gods which 
he invokes are almost invariably those of the Greek Olympus, 
who are represented as they appeared in sculpture and painting, 
with the significance and the functions attributed to them 
by Greek mythology. Thus it is difficult to say what gods 
Horace believed to hold the government of the world. He 
speaks of the austere, impersonal and vague divinities of 
the older tradition, who overwhelmed Italy with misfortune 
because their temples were falling in ruin. He invokes the 
symbols of Pudor^ Justitia, Fides and Veritas^ so dear to the 
ancient Romans, in verses written upon the death of Quiritilius 
Varus, which most touchingly express the affection of friend- 
ship.t There is the Homeric Mercury who saved th<* poet 
at the battle of Philippi by shrouding him with a cloud. 

There is tlie Faunus whom he invokes in a delightful rustic 
poem on tne nones of December to protect his farm.! There 
are Venus, Cupid and Diana in their Greek forms, and the 
numberless divinities which Greek polytheism attributed to 
every natural object, and which could be seen even in the 
fountain of Bandiisiiim, in the w\aters clc.irer than glass.” § 
ft is impossible to say whether the beliefs of Horace amounted 
^0 a moral or an aesthetic religion. In his civic poems he some- 
times invokes the gods as the supreme governors of the world ; 
mother poems he gives themashare in human actions and events, 

t 24. 6. X 11*- § 1^1- U 
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because their beauty provides him with inspiration for some 
splendid stanza. 

His political and moral views of life being thus inconsistent 
and his religious views vague, what was the object of life to 
Horace ? It was not public or private virtue, of which he 
felt incapable, and of which he believed his contemporaries no 
more capable than himself ; it was not physical or intellectual 
pleasure, for he realised that ruin would result if these were 
regarded as the sole end of human endeavour ; it was not a 
combination of duty and pleasure, for he cannot understand 
how life can be divided between these ; nor, again, was it servile 
obedience to the will of the gods, for these are too numerous, 
too diverse in nature and too contradictory. The natural 
result of such uncertainty is the intrusion at the extreme limit 
of this moral vacuum of something which throws its shadow 
upon every uncertain age, the fear of death. If man cannot 
persuade himself that the object of life is some ideal, which no 
one by his own power can ever reac.li, if life itself is regarded 
as the sole object of existence, the limitation of that existence 
brings trouble and sadness. Such sadness it brought to Horace 
in full measure, and the thought of death is ever before him. 
7Tie poems whicli he wrote upon the death of his friends are 
certainly those in wliich his sincerity is most ouis])oken. Life 
is passing quickly by ; death is no respecter of persons : it waits 
upon all, and all must disappear into nothingness. 

Kh< u ! fugaces, T^ostiime, I*i>stume, 

I^aijuntur amii. . , .♦ 

These thoughts arc represented in forms as diverse as they 
are admirable, and form a strange contrast to the joyful and 
voluptuous tone of his poetry, while they infuse his work with 
a profound and moving melancholy. 

Thus this strange body of poems possesses a certain unity 
arising out of the very inconsistencies of its component parts. 
To understand these ptjcms is to understand the uncertainties 
of Augustus and of his political work. No one realised more 
profoundly than Horace the immense mural vacuum upon 

♦ H. 
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which the vast edifice of the empire rested. What possibility 26 b c 
was there of great enterprises when so profound an antagonism 
poisohed the whole of the national life f How was vigorous 
work possible when the implements of labour were thus worn 
and battered ? The view of certain historians that the work of 
Augustus was a mere “jjolitical comedy,” intended to conceal 
a monarchy beneath republican forms, is narrow-minded in the 
extreme. No more tragical endeavour can be conceived than 
the attempt to reconcile the militarism of ancient Italy and 
the Greek culture of Asia at a time w'hen the concjuest of 
Egypt had more than ever increased the antagonism between 
these forces. 



Expeditions 
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CHAPTER X 

THE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL AND THE /ENEID 

Disorder and confusion — The foundation oi Augusta Pr^piona 
Salassorum — I*"mbassies to Rome — The new tendencies of 
public feeling — The progress of the puritan movement — 
The .Pnetd — The fundamental idea of tlie Aineid — The leadijiLj 
figure in the poem— The lower world in the --Ilorace 

and V'irgil — Eastern complications — Marcellus and Tiberius 
— The occupations of Augustus at Horne — The expedition to 
the Yemen — Illness of Augustus — Antonius Musa and the 
Italian doctors. 

The government which had been re-established in the year 27 
was becoming disorganised even in the year 25. SufficieRt 
candidates were not forthcoming to fill tlic twent\ quecstor- 
ships vacant in that year ; • though Agrippa iiiauguraied 
tiie Pantheon, I every public department, from the supervision 
of the roads to the distribution of corn, v\'as no Ie>: iiieflicieni 
than bcfi>re ; the new magistracy of the prcrftCti (Ttarii S.Uurni 
produced no satisfactory result. 1 'Flic provincial governors 
as a whole brought so little energy to their duties that Augustus 
will soon be found responsible for the supervision of these 
offices. W hen the republic w^as restored, a certain salary had 
been allocated to the provincial governors as a stimulus to 
zeal ; the innovation proved useless ; the majority took the 
money, but made no etlort to earn it. 'Fhc Senate was hope- 
lessly lethargic ; the members were constantly absent, the 
debates were marked neither by vigour nor interest, and 

* c Dion, Ilii. 2H. 

* hit. zy . , f 

* \Vf .hall tliat in the y**ar 22 Augustus projiost'd a 

r» lorrn of this magistvacy , hence the recent lehutn inuat liavc pr 
iriettV a«'iouH. 

au 
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all decisions were left to Augustus, whose measures were R-c. 
approved without opposition.* Augustus, however, was far 
away* in Spain, and declined responsibility for anything but 
the finances ; silently and almost secretly he continued his 
petty expeditions with the object of securing a supply of 
precious metals for the empire. In the spring of that year t 
^lius Gallus, an officer of the prefect of Egypt, embarked 
ten thousand soldiers and a contingent from the king of Judea 
at the Red Sea, for an expedition in the Yemen at the expense 
of Egyp^‘ Augustus had arranged this expedition, wffien he 
thought he had secured the support of the Nabateans, who 
inhabited the Syrian frontier and had accepted the Roman 
protectorate. Shortly afterwards, about the middle of 25, the 
war against the Cantabrians and Asturians was apparently at 
an end, and the gold-mines had been recovered. The same 
year Murena successfully concluded his expedition in the 
valley of the Salassi ; by a mean stratagem he had captured 

* In fact, we shall see that'iivthe following years numerous senatorial 
reforms were undertaken with the object of rousing senators from their 
lethargy. 

t I feel no doubt that ^ilius Cialhis l>egan his expedition about the 
end of the spring of 25 b,c. Josephus (A. j. XV. ix. 3) tells us that 
the expedition took place in the thirteenth year of Herod’s reign — that 
is, heisveen the spring of 25 and the spring of 24. Strabo (XVII. i. 54) 
tells us tliat whiit? Gallus was in Arabia the Ethiopians invaded Egypt, 
that Petronius hastened to repulse them, and sent a thousand prisoners 
to Augustus vfutcrrl €k rj^ovn. Now we shall .see that Apg\istus 

returned to Rome during the first half of the year 24. It w'as therefore 
during the winter of 25-^24 that Petronius returned to .\lexandria 
after liis campaign against the P'ihiopians, which consequently took 
place during the autumn of 25. Hence during the autumn of 25 .Elius 
Gcdlus was out of Egypt ; but Stralx) (XVI. iv. 24) tells us that when 
Cialln.s reached Leuceconie he was obliged to spend the summer 
and winUr tliere in tending invalid soldiers. Thi.s was the summer 
and winter of 25, as he was out of Egypt during tiie autumn of 25. 
as wo have seen. He therefore started towanls the end of the spring, 
as Joso])hus says, with his usual accuracy. We have an additional 
pi oof from Hion (liii. 29), who gives a narrative of the e\p»'diiion of 
account sliows us that the most important part 
^'xpedition t(X)k place in 24. After spending the winter of 
bcncccomo for the benefit of his invalid soldiers, Gallus 
monH ^^R^'ch at the beginning of the spring of 24 ; he spent six 
therof'^ atlvance and two on his return (XVI. xiv. 24) ; he had 

J'^durned towanls the end of 24, and the expedition proix^r 
tnerefore falls within that year. ill 
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25 B.c. and enslaved the military members of the population ; * 

then began the foundation of a Roman colony, Augusta Prcstoria 
Salassorum, the modern Aosta. Finally, probably towards the 
end of this year, Augustus imposed upon the Alpine peoples in 
Gaul, Dalmatia and Pannonia, through a senatorial decree 
the new tributes which Licinus had arranged, and which 
doubtless included a land tax ; upon Gaul at least was im- 
posed the famous quadragesima Galliarum^ an impost of 2I 
percent, upon all imported merchandise.! Even if these little 

♦ Strabo, IV. vi. 7 ; Suetonius, /f wc- 21 ; Dion, liii. 25. According 
to Beloch, Varro cannot possibly have taken thirty-six thousand 
prisoners . nor does it seem possible that the valley of Aosta could 
support so large a population at the present day" — at any rate, under 
normal conditions. At the same time it must be remembered that thi:> 
valley had been for years a refuge for exiles who lived upon brif^andago, 
and that the population might thus have increased beyond its normai 
limits. 

t Saint Jerome, ad ann. Abrah. 1902 (25 B.c.): Aui^uslu<; Calahriam 
[sic] ei Gallos vectigales fecit : Chronic non Paschale, i. p. 365 (Bonn): 
Avyoi crroy Kiucrap KaXafiinav kcu TaXaraf i irofpo^Kn s! tnoirjrrfif ■ (h Svn- 
cellus, i. p. 592 (Bonn) : ACyovaTf}^ TaXarutv s €dfr<>. It seems 

to me certain that the VaXarm to whom reference is here made arc 
the Transalpine Gauls, and not the (ialatians of Asia. S aint Jerome 
speaks of (l7u//o5, and not Galatas, which is an argument ot .'-ome value. 
In fact, as has bea^n pointed out by rerrot, De Galatia Proxn.via h'omana, 
Lutetix- Parisiorum. 1867, {>j). 34 -.y;, from the first century of the hm])ire 
Latin writers .speak of the ICuropean (iauJ.s as Ga/li an. I Ihe .Asiatic 
Gauls as Galaii. This argument is finally confirmed by Jerome 

him.sclf and by Syncellus, who distinguishes the irnpnyiiion of this 
tribute upon the Gauls from the r€*<luction of (ialatia to a Bomaii 
province, which took place in the following year. We und a few lines 
further on in Saint Jerome, ad ann. Abrah. X993 • ■ I.- llius Galatiam 

Pomanam provtnexam facit. Syntellus, vol. i. p. 593 (Bonn): AdAAtof 
MdpKor Vuf^aioii- rnhariax €ir*Krr-tTaTO. 1 he Ckronn h' n l\:rrhtile diX’snot 
mention tlie reduction of Galatia to a province , la nce it seems to me 
that the Gauls upon whom the tribute of the year 2; was laid, according 
to Saint Jerome, are not the same ]>cople a.s the Galatians who became 
Roman subjects in the follcnving year, and that au* have luue to deal 
with two different transactions , in the hist cas*’- tribute was laid upon 
a population already suliject, and in the second case upon an allio 
people rf*<itjce^l to subjection. The first is a financial and the .sccom 
a political measure. Moreover, Saint Jerome and the Chronuhon 
Paschale mention together with these people .sul>jecte(I to ® 

in 25. another people, the Calabrcs. This is an ()l>vious mista 'o, a 
Calabria formed part of Italy , but the mistake it.seU 
measure was financial and had nothing to do with the aniiox.i 1 
Asiatic Galatia, which was an isolated measure. During 
no nation was annexed to the empire at the same time as the a a 
Who then were the |>eopIe who were subjected to tribute ‘d tie i> 
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niilitary expeditions and minor financial reforms had brought 25 b.c. 
the much-desired shower of gold, the resulting enthusiasm 
woultl not have allayed the vague uneasiness arising from the 
domestic confusion in Italy. After the conclusion of the 
civil war the name of Rome became formidable in the person 
of its new chief and embassies arrived from every quarter. 

The Scythians inhabuing the steppes of Southern Russia 
sent an embassy to Augustus in Spain, and the ambassadors of 
an Indian king also came to Spain to pay their respects to the 
successor of the Ptolemies and the governor of Egypt, with 
which country Indian commerce was considerable.* All these 
honours w’ere very flattering to the national pride of Italy, but 
were again inadequate to appease popular discontent. 

The nation was beginning to realise that the re-establish- The state oi 
ment of the republic, decided with such enthusiasm and hopes 
a few years previously, had been no more than a necessary but 
deceptive expedient. The horrors of the last revolution had 
produced a reaction restoring power and authority to the 
historic aristocracy ; but this class was decimated by poverty, 
stricken by war, crushed by the catastrophes of the last twenty 
years, and enervated by the new spirit of self-indulgence and of 
indolence, which the conquest of Egypt had greatly stimulated, 
and which Tibullus expressed in plaintive elegies. Even with 
the help of the most intelligent, the most vigorous and the 
richest men of the revolutionary party, the aristocracy was 
unable to restore its shattered fortunes. Almost without 

time as the GaiiLs ? Here we are redncecl to conjecture anri may, for 
example, read Dalmatas. Heavy imposts must have been laid at this 
time upon Dalmatia, as the country revolted a few years later in exaspera- 
tion at the weight of the burden. Finally, as we have said in note,* 
p- 157, it should be remembered that the only plausible explanation 
of Augustus’ journey to Gaul in 27, anti of the censtis which he then 
ordered, is his plan for increasing Gallic taxation, and it will become 
obvious that the simple words of Saint Jerome mention the fact and 
the date of this event in Roman financial history, which was to have 
such important consequences in the history of the world. It is 
obvious that the ancient historians themselves realised this import- 
^ ’^♦'Uiory of it became so permanent that Saint Jerome noted 
' in his Chronolnfry, \ have therefore assumed that at the same time 
made in the tiiljutc recently laid ujwn the l\innonians 
populations, wl j were soon to revolt for that reason. 

Drosius, 6, 21, 19-21. 
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25 B.c. exception the nobles were devoted solely to self-indulgence. 

Some imitated Maecenas, who had married the beautiful 
Terentia and had retired to private life. Others thought 
rather of enriching themselves than of conducting public 
business. Others, again, devoted their energies to literature 
as did Pollio and Messala, wrote histories of the civil war or 
their own memoirs, and regarded Rome* as a convenient centre 
for tlieir work. In the universal collapse of political forces 
the aristocracy had lost all capacity for government ; at the 
same time it had recovered sufficient strength to hamper the 
organisation of a government repugnant to its prejudices and 
its pride, by which the honours and advantages of power would 
be transferred to other classes. The popular party had dis- 
appeared or was extinct ; a few senators, such as Egnatius 
Rufus, Murena and Fannius Caepio, attempted its restoration, 
but in vain.* Although Caesar’s son w^as at the head of the 
state, the great leaders of the conservative party, Brutus, 
Cassius, and especially Pompey, had become the objects of 
universal admiration. When Titius, the officer of Antony, 
who had killed Sextus Pompeius, was recognised one day in 
the theatre of Pompey, he was driven out by the public.! So 
great was the new prestige which the aristocracy enjoyed that 
Augustus preferred to leave the state departments in confusion 
rather than to hurt their feelings ; he even reproached Rufus 
for saving the houses of the poor from fire without the authorisa- 
tion of the nobility, and contented himself with advising the 
aediles to show more zeal in the performance of their duties.! 
Zeal, however, was not encouraged ; witness the case of Rufus, 
whose energy had brought dowm upon him the hatred of the 

• The common idea that under Augustus there were ro political 
agitations is a mistake. The episode.s of Rufus, Fannius, ami of 
Capio showed that there were men who attempted by intrigue to 
deprive the great nobles and Augtistus himself of tlicir inlluencc over 
the coniUia, I conceive that these men were working to revive the 
traditions of the popuLar party, and rely upon one corisideratioii and 
upon one fact for my opinion. The fact is that tlio aristocracy, as 
may be seen from V'elleius Paterculus, vigorously opposecl these move- 
ments ; the consideration is that the re-establishmonl of the repubne 
must have given a certain forte to <Iemocratic tradition, 
t Velleius Paterculus, H Ixxix. 6. 

X Dion, liii. 2.4. 
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restored aristocracy, while Augustus himself would not venture 25 b.c. 
to shield him. The situation was ridiculous, but improve- 
ment seemed difficult. For the moment Augustus confined 
himself to arranging that the work of Roman administra- 
tion should be extended no further. In that year some 
arrangement of affairs was necessary in Mauretania, which 
had been without a King for six years ; Augustus did not 
propose to make a province of the country, but to give it 
to Juba, king of Numidia, who was to become king of Maure- 
tania, and to marry Cleopatra Selene, the daughter of Antony 
and Cleopatra.'*' 

Disillusionment and exasperation led to a general agitation th?? rise of the 
throughout Italy. Political opposition to the government 
there w^as none, for the popular party had disappeared beyond 
hope of recall. Complaints and dissatisfaction were directed 
to accelerating the movement towards moral and social reform 
to which the last revolution had given rise, and which w'as gradu- 
ally extending throughout the State. Experience had revealed 
even to the dullest minds the truth of Horace^s question, 

Quid leges sine moribus 

Vanic proficiunt ? 

It was clear that the re-establishment of the republic was 
useless unless the old republican morality could also be re- 
stored. Search was therefore made on every side for means 
to remedy the universal deterioration. Among the upper 
classes, who w^ere under the influence of Greek thought, much 
was expected from the study of moral philosophy. Epicu- 
reanism, the materialist and atheistic system, lost much of the 
favour V. hich it had enjoyed in Caesar’s time ; the public 
showed a growing preference for the severer morality pro- 
fessed by such systems as Stoicism, for doctrines which 
attempted to penetrate the mysteries of existence after death, 
a subject then wholly vague both in popular belief and philo- 

* Dion, lili. 26 ; Strabo, XVII. iii. 7. As regards the contradiction 
n the two texts and discussion upon the subject, see Bouch6 Leclercq, 
ntsioire des Lagides, Paris, 1904, ii. p. 363, note 1. However, a pass- 
age in Dion (li. 15) inclines us to think that the marriage did not 
take place until 30 b.c. 
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25 B.c. sophical theory, or for doctrines which laid down that the 
inequalities of this life would find compensation in the next. 
Such a system was Pythagoreanism, or, more accurately, certain 
doctrines attributed to this legendary philosopher ; in these 
the ideas of different schools were amalgamated with myths 
and popular beliefs, and produced a system of morality adapted 
to popular consumption. A divine breath, “ the soul of the 
world,” to quote from the poetry of the system, penetrates 
all things and gives life to the universe. All that lives and has 
breath, and therefore the souls of men, are but part of this 
universal soul ; when the human soul enters the body it loses 
part of this divine essence, and even death, which separates it 
from the body, does not at once bring full purification. After 
death the soul must be purged for a thousand years to recover 
its original saintliness ; after this period, when the soul has 
recovered its first nature, God plunges it into the river of 
Lethe, the past is forgotten, and the soul goes forth upon the 
earth to animate another body. Thus the wheel of life re- 
volves eternally upon itself, and the souls in this temporary 
prison of the body, “ the gloomy prison which hides from 
their eyes the heaven from which they come,” must strive to 
prove worthy of their divine nature by living a virtuous life 
as far as they can.* These and similar ideas, conjoined vv'ith 
Stoic teaching, were used by Scxtius and his son of the same 
name to found a sect at Rome which became a kind of practical 
school of morality ; the difficult virtues were not only taught, 
but also practised, master and pupil pursuing thrift, temperance, 
sincerity, simplicity, and even vegetarianism. t At that time 
the school proved highly successful ; t though many were 
abandoned to luxury and debauchery, others suddenly ex- 
perienced a longing for simplicity, chastity and austerity of 
life, and disciples came in from every side. Considerable 
sensation was caused by the conversion of Lucius Crassicius. 
He was a freedman, wxdl known as a man of letters and as a 

♦ Boi-ssior, La reh'f^ton romaine d*Auqiiste aux Antomns, I’aris, 1892, 
i. p, 295. 

f Seneca, LXXIJI. xv., CVUI 17. 

J Seneca, iWaL Qurpst. Vll.xxxii. ^ ' Sextiorum nova . . • secta . • 
cum magno impetu capisset. . • 
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professor ; among his pupils was Julus Antonius, the son of 25 b.c. 
Antony and Fulvia. 

Mdral reformation, however, by means of philosophy was The difficulty 
possible only for minds already prepared by study and reading. reformation. 
The majority of the nation, the soldiers, politicians, merchants, 
lawyers and agriculturists had hitherto sought and secured 
command of matter alone, and were therefore less amenable 
to literary influences ; for moral reformation they could rely 
only upon material forces and political measures. Philosophical 
fancies and moral exhortations were not likely to regenerate 
the republic ; laws, magistrates, threats and penalties were 
required. As the nobility neglected their duties, squandered 
their wealth, preferred debauchery to State business and love 
to war, they must be forced to accomplish their duties by 
stringent legislation ; the old magistracies which had super- 
vised the morals of the upper classes must be revived, together 
with a rigid and impartial administration of justice. There 
was in particular an urgent demand for the nomination of 
censors.* Hence we see the rise of a great puritan movement, 
especially among the middle classes, the senators and knights 
of narrow means, authors, freedmen and artisans ; it was a 
movement intended to eradicate by means of new legislation 
and new penalties the vices introduced by wealth, the un- 
chastity of women, the venal connivance of their husbands, 
celibacy, luxury and bribery. Among the masses this move- 
ment was actuated by numerous and very divergent ideas and 
feelings. Predominant, however, was a very sincere sense of 
patriotism. The public wished to know what would become 
of Rome if the nobility could no longer prove worthy of its 
exalted position as in former years. When a noble matron 
became the mistress of a freedman, of a foreigner, or of a rich 
plebeian for money, many people regarded such an action as 

* Unless some such public movement took place, it is tlillicult to 
explain wliy Augustus should have sudtlenly nominated censors in the 
year 22, when public feeling was disturbed by the disorders of famine, 
or why he should have taken the place of these oUicials when their 
incompetency became manifest. The next chapter will provide 
explanations of the fact, but the unexpected nomination can only be 
explained by presupposing some agitation of this kind. 
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an outrage upon the dignity of Rome and a stain upon its 
glorious history. There was also a desire that provincial 
government should be characterised by greater justice and 
humanity ; possibly the teaching of Cicero concerning the 
government of subject races may have been widely spread, 
and in any case hiimanitarianism was a rising force ; possibly 
again, there was a growing realisation of the fact that as Rome 
was less powerful she must be more just. There was also the 
force of tradition. For centuries traditional morality had 
inculcated simplicity, chastity and the family virtues, and only 
centuries could undo the teaching of centuries. Finally, 
there was the jealousy of the middle classes, who were now 
sufficiently depraved to covet the luxuries of the rich but too 
poor to procure them. The workmen and contractors of Rome 
may have admired the new luxury which brought prosperity 
to themselves, but the small Italian landholders, the intellectual 
classes, the poorer senators and knights were furious at the 
sight of a few privileged individuals able to indulge their in- 
clinations as they pleased, while they themselves were obliged 
to walk in the narrow path of virtue between the confining 
walls of poverty. The discontent which had roused public 
opinion to overwhelm Cornelius Gallus, though not now 
vented upon one man, found issue in violent criticism of 
current morality ; the corruption of the upper classes was 
exaggerated, and legislation was demanded which sliould make 
the pleasures forbidden to the poor difficult or dangerous for 
the rich ; such legislation was to banish adultery, to place 
limits upon luxury, to force provincial governors to practise 
a mild and equitable administration, and to impose upon every 
one the same uniform and moderate ideal of virtue. 

Thus the rising Puritan movement contained very different 
elements ; there were instincts of hatred and jealousy, there 
were also noble and salutary aspirations ; there was the respect 
for tradition, which is to nations what family feeling is to 
individuals ; there was the elementary sense of a distinction 
betw'een good and evil innate in every healthy mind when not 
blinded by passion or self-interest ; finally there was a genuine 
anxiety lest excessive selfishness and tyrannical administration 
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should lead to social disruption. We can therefore understand 25 b.c. 
that the puritan movement found ardent and sincere sup- 
porters even among the privileged oligarchy whom it menaced, 
and that one of these supporters was Tiberius, the son-in-law 
of Augustus. Of high birth and brought up by Livia, who 
was a Roman patrician of the old stock, Tiberius was also 
carried away by the geiieral movement, seized with admiration 
for the old Roman nobility, and ready to imitate every virtue 
which tradition attributed to his ancestors. We can also 
understand why a great poet like Virgil drew the theme of a 
great poem from this movement. He was an admirer of Greek 
literature, but was irresistibly attracted by the burning questions 
of the day ; he therefore proposed to provide Italy with a great 
national epic which was to be both the Iliad and the Odyssey 
of the Latin race and the poem of its moral and religious re- 
generation. This w^ork, both in subject-matter and in form, 
was to include the loftiest and the purest sentiments of Roman 
and Greek genius, popular beliefs and philosophical doctrines, 
religion and war, art and morality, tradition and imperialism. 

So vast a plan demanded great imaginative power and un- 
remitting industry. Augustus while in Spain often asked 
Virgil how his poem was progressing, and jestingly urged him 
to send a few fragments. Virgil invariably replied that he 
had not yet accomplished anything worth reading, and some- 
times felt dismayed by the grandeur of his task, which seemed 
to increase as his work progressed.^ These, however, were 
only temporary discouragements or despondencies ; the deli- 
cate poet possessed that tenacity which the fickle Horace 
lacked, and returned with fresh vigour to his gigantic task, 
while Horace spent months in polishing a few poems of thirty 
or forty lines. 

For several centuries, and, indeed, since the time when contact The legend 
between Rome and the east became continual, Greek scholars 
had attempted to connect the legend of .^Eneas and his voyages 
after the fall of Troy with the most famous legends of Latium, 
especially with those referring to the foundation of Rome ; 
their object was to establish a kind of mythical relationslxip 
* Maciobius, Sai, I. xxiv. 2 ; Donalus. p. 61, 14 H, 
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between the Latins and the Greeks. With the countenance 
of the Roman Senate, which had occasionally used the legend 
for purposes of oriental policy, its ramifications had slowly 
increased ; several great Roman families, including the gens 
Julia^ traced their origin from the legendary comrades of 
.dineas ; the main legend and its subordinate versions had 
become so entirely a part of the mythical history of Rome that 
no one would venture to criticise it. Livy, indeed, hints in 
his preface that he regards these legends as fabulous, but states 
his intention of relating them without criticism out of respect 
for antiquity. Consequently he begins his history by narrating 
the arrival of .^Eneas in Italy, his alliance with the king Latinus, 
his marriage with the king^s daughter, the foundation of Lavi- 
nium, and the wars with Turnus, king of the Rutuli, and 
Mezentius, king of the Etruscans ; he then enumerates the 
long list of the descendants of dineas, the towns and colonies 
founded by his sons, grandsons and great-grandsons, until he 
reaches Romulus and Remus. Thus wt can readily understand 
why Virgil chose this legend for the subject of his poem. 

His object, iiowTver, could not be achieved by a mere re- 
petition of the legend in its traditional form. Virgil gives it 
breadth and grandeur by using literary forms borrowed from 
the purest Greek sources, and makes it the vehicle to express 
the great national idea of his age — the idea that religii^ri was the 
basis of Rome’s political and military greatness, that Rome’s 
historical destiny was the amalgamation of east and west, the 
east providing religious ceremonies and beliefs, the west 
political wisdom and military virtues, the idea that Rome was 
to be both the capital of an empire and a holy city. In the 
first six books Virgil intended to compose a poem of adventure 
and travel in imitation of the Odyssey and to tell the story of 
the wanderings of /Eneas from the fatal night when Troy was 
destroyed until his arrival in Italy. I'he last six books were to 
be a miniature Iliad and to relate the wars lought in Italy by 
/Eneas against the Rutuli until the death of their king lurnus. 
Botli in the new' Iliad and the new Odyssey /hmeas was to be 
the very human hero of the Homeric poems, fierce or cunning, 
simple or treacherous, loved and protected by the gods for 
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himself. He was to be a symbolical personage, a kind of 25 b.c. 
religious hero entrusted by the gods, or by some of them, with 
the mission of carrying to the warlike race of Latium the 
worship which would make Rome the mistress of the world, 
protected as she was by the gods, who could see her destined 
influence upon the history of mankind.* iiEneas therefore 
goes forth fietate insignis et armisy\ almost automatically, 
upon his adventurous journey ; he has no need to struggle, 
like the Homeric heroes, with all the energy of his mind against 
the dangers which threaten him ; he feels no anxiety con- 
cerning the object of his long journey, but surrenders himself 
to the divine will, which is the supreme law of all things. The 
real protagonists in this drama are not men, but gods. Virgil 
wished them to be figures both lovely and awful, and invested 
them with the solemn and yet graceful beauty with which 
they were endowed by Greek mythology ; as if to prove their 
power, he constantly represents them as outraging the laws 
of nature, and sometimes those of justice and reason. The 
gods involve ^Eneas in fearful dangers, and save him by the 
most unexpected miracles. They inspire him with love for 
Dido, and force him to leave her merely because this abandon- 
ment is necessary to the glory of Rome, which is to rise upon 
the ruins of Carthage. They guide /Eneas to Italy, and give 
him a wife and kingdom and a country in the face of all justice 
and probability ; he was an intruder in Latium, and Lavinia 
had been promised to Turnus. Evander and Turnus become 
the scene of a beautiful picture, in which the poet represents 
the primitive simplicity of the old Latin customs which his 
corrupt contemporaries profoundly admired, at any rate in 
literature. In comparison with the Latins, the Phrygians of 
-Eneas are merely orientals devoid of energy or capacity. At 
the same time this disadvantage does not hinder Eneas from 
depriving Turnus, wuth tlie aid of the gods, of his kingdom and 
of his bride, or from cwercoming the warlike Latins with his 

* Gaston Boissier was the Urst to discover that the is a 

rnigious poem. In the following \viges I have mt'ioly sumniaiised his 
a mirahle ami hnal analysis of Virgirs pwni. See Lu tc'lsgion tomaina 

^ytg 2 (sit' HHx jiniuyiinSt Paris, 1802. i. n. 221 IT. 

t Vi. 403. ^ 
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feeble Phrygians. He brings to Latium the holy things ’’ 
which Latium needs, as it is to conquer the world by war and 
prayer ; this act suffices to justify the outcome of the war* with 
its revolting injustice and its improbability. 

Thus in the midst of the greatest dangers ^neas is wholly 
preoccupied with the task of learning the mysterious will of 
the gods and observing both in sadness and in joy the rites of 
that religion which he is bringing to the new nation. He 
continually consults oracles, listens to the rustling of leaves, 
attentively observes the flight of birds and the lightning-flash; 
through the narrow windows of the augur’s art he suddenly 
looks out upon the vast mysteries around him. While Troy 
is burning he remembers to save the fire of Vesta, w^hich is to 
burn for ever in the little valley at the foot of the Palatine 
and of the Capitol ; on leaving Troy with his father after fight- 
ing throughout the night, he remembers that he is stained with 
blood and must not touch the household gods, and therefore 
begs his father to take them ; from morning to night, in every 
danger, in sorrow and in joy, he prays constantly and continu- 
ally, to the boredom of his readers if not of the gods. Thus 
the poet finds opportunity for minute description, with archaj- 
logical and theological detail, of every ceremony in tlio Latin 
ritual, even of those which had long fallen into disuse. Finally, 
in obedience to the gods, ^Enens does not hesitate to follow the 
road marked by popular legend and to descend into a lower 
world peopled by mythological monsters and enlightened by 
Pythagorean philosophy ; his object is to seek that justice 
which is not to be found upon the earth and to learn the future. 
The Italian legend which excited the ridicule of Lucretius 
placed the gate of hell in the grotto of Lake Avernus, near 
Naples. Though Virgil had been the pupil of Siro, he uses 
this poetic legend, thus disassociating himself almost entirely 
from the Epicureanism which he had protessed in liis early 
youth, and brings /Eneas into hell through this gate accom- 
panied by the Cumx-an Sibyl. The earth groans, the moun- 
tains quake, the dogs bark, iEneas follows his subterranean 
path, dark as a forest on a moonless niglit, and reaches the 
threshold of hell, where in the branches of a vast elm 
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the Dreams, and where the evil things of Latin allegory consort 25 
with the monsters of Greek mythology, Remorse with the 
Centaurs ; pale Sicknesses and sad old Age with the Chimaera 
and the Gorgons ; Fear, Hunger, and Poverty, with the Lernaean 
Hydra and the Harpies. When the threshold of hell has 
been crossed, one of the most popular characters in antique 
mythology appears, Charon the rude ferryman of the Styx, 
who would only transport beyond the waters those who had 
received burial. The Sibyl furnishes the ferryman with the 
necessary guarantee ; iFneas is then rowed across the Styx, 
finds himself before the judge Minos and sees around him 
the first inhabitants of hell, the victims of fate, men who have 
been destroyed by destiny or accident through no fault of 
their own ; those who died in childhood, warriors killed in 
battle, suicides, innocent men condemned to death and executed. 
There they live in a condition which is neither sad nor happy, 
free from torment only regretting the life w^hich they 
have failed to enjoy. /Eneas next sees the “ mourning 
meadows,” where the souls of those w'ander who have been 
the victims of love. The road then divides. On the left 
hand it leads to Tartarus where no just man may enter ; thus 
iEncas only gains a glimpse of glowing flames through the 
open doors, hears from a distance the despairing cries, the 
clank of iron and of chains ; but the Sibyl describes at length 
what he cannot see : the gloomy prison where horrible tortures 
puni'di the crimes and vice w'hich the Puritan movement then 
wisiicd to eradicate from Rome. There are placed brothers 
at enmity, ungrateful sons, patrons who have robbe^d their 
clients, d’sloyal freedmen, adulterers, those who have taken 
up arms against their country and magistrates w ho have taken 
bribes. These punishments are everlasting and so fearful 
that the Sibyl refuses to describe them. /Eneas and his guide 
then hurry on to the pleasant groves and the happv resting- 
place of the Elysian Fields, where /Eneas finds his father 
Anchises. Anchises expounds to him the future of Rome 
and the Pythagorean doctrine of soul and body, of condem- 
nation and purification, of oblivion and reincarnation : 

Principio cceUtm ac terras camposqu* liquontis 
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Lucentemque globum lunae titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit . . . 


Horace com- 
pared with 
Virgil. 


The A rabian 
expedition. 


magnificent lines and sublime ideas wliicli form a strange 
philosophical and ideal pendant to the material hell of popular 
legend, with its monsters and its tortures. 

Horace was a powerful but lonely mind, standing apart 
from events and passing judgment upon them in isolation ; 
indifferent and almost alien to Rome and Italy, to its past and 
present, he examines, analyses and defines the thousand in- 
consistencies of tlie marvellous age wdien his genius flourished. 
Virgil, on the other hand, is a communicative genius in contact 
with life through his warmth of feeling, his imagination and 
his learning ; he not only describes life but is in love with it, 
glorifies it, purifies it from its corruption, reconciles its con- 
tradictions and ennobles it with his art. During that mar- 
vellous epoch when he flourished side by side with Horace, he 
united in one magnificent but imperfect whole the contra- 
dictory aspirations which then agitated the best minds in 
Italy. The ^Eneid is a poetical commentary upon the religious, 
moral and military views of its age; it is the voice not merely 
of a poet but of an epoch. 

While Virgil was thus working for the religious and mili- 
tary regeneration of Italy and while the public impatiently 
awaited the appearance of his poem, the direction of public 
w'orship was entrusted to such a pontifex maximns as Lepidus 
and the command of the army to such a general as Augustus. 
The old triumvir in bitterness of heart had retired to Circci 
and declined any connection with public business ; Augustus 
was even more unsuccessful in Arabia than in Spain. The 
expedition of A^lius Gallus had opened disastrously. After 
the embarkation at Myoshormos and the passage of the Red 
Sea, the army had been forced to halt at Leucecome, the 
port of disembarkation, by reason of a strange malady which 
attacked a large number of the troops. Such at least was 
the current account.* Thereupon a horde of Ethiopians 
who had learned that part of the Egyptian troops were jn 
Arabia, seized the opportunity to invade Egypt and pcnc- 
* Strabo, X\'I. iv. 24. 
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trated as far as Philae, to take vengeance for the expedition 
of Cornelius Gallus. Petronius the prefect was then occupied 
in fepulsing this invasion.* Augustus was thus justified in 
his reprehension of the policy of the first 'prcefectus. 

At the same time more formidable difficulties had occurred New eastern 
in the east. During his absence in Spain, Augustus had been 
joined by Tiridates, a claimant to the Persian throne, who 
had invoked the protection of Rome. During the preceding 
years Tiridates had profited by a domestic dissension to drive 
out Phraates, whose pride and cruelty had become intolerable 
after the victory over Antony. Phraates had taken refuge 
with the Scythians, had enlisted soldiers among them, re- 
conquered his kingdom and driven out Tiridates. The latter, 
however, had been able to sei/x the eldest son of Phraates 
during his flight and had brought him to Augustus.t The 
young man was a valuable hostage, but Augustus by accepting 
responsibility for him, might provoke reprisals on the part of 
the Parthian king and raise once more the eastern problem, 
wliich seemed to have been temporarily settled. These civil 
wars in Persia were both a delight and an anxiety to Augustus ; • 
they weakened the hostile empire but at the same time tliey 
threatened complications more or less dangerous in the pro- 
vinces and states under Roman protectorate. At this moment 
a most unfortunate event happened ; Amyntas, the king of 
Galatia, was killed during an expedition against a petty brigand 
tribe, the Onomadensi, and left but a few young children.! 

Stra])o, XVII. i. 54. 

t Jiistiii, XLIl. V. 5-7. 4 

I Strabo, XI 1 . vi. 5 ; Dion, liii. 26; Kulropius, vii. 10. Lollius 
was pro'pra'tor during tlie following year, that is to say in the year 
24. No historian tells us for what reason Clalatia was reduced to a 
Homan province and not given to tlic successors of Amyntas, who were 
disregarded as though they did not exist. We know from an inscrip- 
tion (C. I. G. 4039) that the Galatian king had a son calletl IVlameiics, 
who was still living at the end of Augustus* rule or tlie beginning of 
i'ibcrius’ reign. Why was Pelameiies deprived of the succession ? 

1 have said that he must have been a child at that time and this seems 
to me the most likely explanation. It harmonises with the late date 
of the Greek inscription and explains why Galatia was reduced to a 
Homan provinct*, though the policy of Augustus was then ojiposed to 
the reduction of States under the Koinan protectorate. We have seen 
that in the preceding year vVugustus declined to annex Mauretania ; 
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25 B.c. Rome thus lost her most loyal and strongest ally in the east, 
the only man capable of putting an army, organised upon 
Roman models, into the field against Persia. In the absAice 
of any capable heir to the throne, the Senate had declared 
Galatia a Roman province and had transferred the province 
and the Galatian army to Augustus. This was a great honour 
but also a heavy burden and a dangerous responsibility, if 
war should happen to break out in the east. Thus public 
feeling was again disturbed towards the end of 25 ; the military 
expeditions had failed or proved fruitless and new complica- 
tions seemed likely in the east. These difficulties and the 
proposed marriage of Augustus’ nephew, Marcellus, with his 
daughter Julia, decided him to return to Rome in the second 
half of the year 25. He was not even able to assure the Romans 
that he had completed the conquest of the Cantabrians and 
Asturians and their gold mines. Hardly had he left Spain 
when these tribes revolted once more.* His health also had 
grown weaker. He seems to have been attacked with writers* 
cramp at that time and he fell ill upon the voyage, w'as obliged 
to halt and commissioned Agrippa to supervise the marriage 
festivities of Julia and Marcellus. t 

Augustus His return, however, caused much satisfaction in Italy. 

Rome. Tliere W'as a general idea that he would be able to remedy all 

the evils of which men had complained during his absence. 
Horace expressed this public confidence in lines of somewhat 
exaggerated flattery, comparing Augustus wfith Hercules on 
his “ victorious ” return from Spain ; X such too was the 
attitude of the majority of the Senate, either from subservience, 
indolence or sincere admiration. In a session held on the 
first day of the year 24, the Senate approved every measure 
of Augustus and confirmed its approval by oath, as in 

a few years later we shall observe the same policy in the case of Armenia. 
It thus seems probal)le that Galatia was declared a Roman province 
because no successor capable of ruling could be found. 

* Dion, liii. 29. 

f Dion, liii. 27. According to Jacoby {Eludes sur la selection, Paris, 
1881, p. 56), writers’ cramp is the malady referred to in the passage of 
Suetonius (Augustr*, 80) dextyrp, qiioque tnanus di^itum saluiaroni. • • • 
As wc know that he was ill at that time we may assume that the malady 
then began. + Odes, III. xiv. 1-2. 
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revolutionary times, thereby undertaking not to withdraw its 25 b.c. 
approbation.* Further proofs of this spirit were soon forth- 
coming ; on approaching Rome, Augustus wished to dis- 
tribute four hundred sesterces to all the plebeians and asked 
that the lex Cintia^ which forbade such gifts, might be sus- 
pended in his case ; the Senate replied by exempting him from 
all laws.t The privilege did not seem excessive in the case 
of a man whose return was celebrated by Horace in such lines 
as these : 

Hie dies, vere milii fcstiis, atras 
Eximet curas ; ego ncc tumiiltum 
Nec mod per vim metuam, tenente 
C.xsare terras. J 

The legend of Augustus and his omnipotence acquired new 
vigour, but the subject of it was even more convinced of its 
falsehood than when he left Rome. It seemed an impossi- 
bility to satisfy so many vague and antagonistic desires. 
Naturally he was not willing to accept the complete suspension 
of law in his own case,§ Shortly after his return, which took 
place in the first half of the year 24,11 Petronius sent to Rome 
a thousand Ethiopian slaves who had been captured by the 
expedition directed against the invaders of upper Egypt.H 
This enterprise, at least, had proved successful and Egypt 
was once more freed from danger. ^Elius Gallus had begun 
his march at the end of the winter upon the Yemen and if 
he were able to secure the treasure of the Saba;;ans, Italy would 
have at least one victory to her credit and Augustus would be 
provided with sufficient money to meet all required reforms. 

Reform, how'ever, was demanded without delay ;* the elcc- 

♦ Dion, liii. 28. t 

J Odes, III. xiv. 13-16. 

§ We can thus reconcile the explicit statement of Dion with the 
fact that this dispensation from obedience to the laws is never after- 
wards mentioned. There seems no sufficient reason for supposing 
Dion to be in error. 

I Dion, after enumerating the decrees issued at the beginning of the 
year 24, says that they were passed during his absence {u7rodrjf.LovvTi , . • 

(WTta). Augustus therefore returned to Rome after the first of January 
in that year and before the month of June, as is proved by the C. I. L. 
xiv. 2240. 

H Strabo, XVII. i. 54. 
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24 BX. tions for the year 23 were approaching, and, as some satisfac- 
StiM*©!**'*'^* public opinion, Augustus proposed to the Senate that the 

Augustus. candidature of Marcellus should be authorised ten years before 
the legal age and that of Tiberius five years below the same 
limit ; he brought forward the former as a candidate for the 
aedileship and the latter for the quaes torship.’* The aedileship 
and the quaestorship were posts generally avoided and Augustus, 
by thus placing the members of his family at the service of 
the republic, reminded the nobility that their privileges must 
be justified by their zeal. Notwithstanding his bad health, 
he wished to follow his usual custom in Rome of constant 
public appearance and therefore was careful to fulfil all his 
duties as magistrate, senator, noble and citizen. These duties 
were numerous and varied ; as consul he was obliged to decide 
cases from his ivory chair, put up public contracts to auction,! 
undertake all the State correspondence, convoke the Senate, 
lay all kinds of information before it, and appear at an infinite 
number of civil and religious ceremonies. He was pro-consul 
of three provinces, which he was forced to administer through 
his legates ; as commander-in-chief, he was responsible for 
twenty-three legions and for numerous auxiliary forces scattered 
throughout the empire. Every day brought numberless 
questions for settlement, mistakes for correction, omissions to 
be repaired and correspondence of every kind. Augustus had 
thought for a moment of appointing Horace as his secretary, 
but the latter had refused.! As -princeps senatus^ Augustus was 
obliged to preside over the meetings of this assembly ; as 
member of the college of augurs, of the college of pontiffs and 
of the college of the quindecemviri sacris faciundis^ he was 
obliged to be present at meetings, ceremonies and banquets. 
As head of the State appointed to set an example of civic virtue, 
he was obliged to accomplish all the duties which tradition laid 
upon the Roman nobles and to lend his gratuitous help in law- 

♦ Dion, liii. 28. Those decrees, as Dion says himself, arc explained 
by the fact that the number of qua-stors was inadequate for that year. 
Thus we have; here no tyrannical usurpation of power, but rather a 
censure upon .aristocratic sloth and a device for .averting the ill cifects 
of that sloth. 

t Ovid, Pont., IV. v. 17 fl. 

X Suetonius, Vita Hor, 
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suits to every client of his family, to his friends and to the poor 24 b.c. 
plebeians who had any claim upon him, in other words, to all 
the» veterans of the civil wars.'*'* He was obliged to appear at 
every public function from the senatorial sessions to the 
elections, and during the latter he set an example of canvassing 
the tribes with his candidates for votes as in the old days of 
the republic, while he gave his own vote as an ordinary citizen.! 

Finally he was obliged to entertain largely t and to accept an 
equal number of invitations and therefore to put a good face 
upon the most ill-prepared dinners ; for if he had appeared to 
disapprove the hospitality of the more modest establishments, 
he \vould have offended all the citizens by an apparent assump- 
tion of superiority .§ 

Thus the facts show that this multiplication of duties devised Failure of the 
by Julius Cx'sar might have proved a valuable opportunity to 
a man of extraordinary activity during a period of disturbance 
and distress ; but it could not be the new principle of a settled 
government, whicli was not directed by demi-gods but by men 
as liable to fatigue as the meanest of the citizens. Only a man 
of iron could have performed such a task unaided and Augustus 
was unequal to the effort. In the month of June he fell ill 
once more || and was unable to do any business for the rest of 
the year — except to spend money upon buildings and festivities. 
Meanwhile /Elius Gallus concluded his Arabian expedition 
with no great success. After a difficult march he reached the 
principal town of the Sabxans, Mariba ; he was unable to find 
the desired treasure anywhere and was obliged to return empty- 
handed with an army decimated by disease. The responsi- 
bility for this failure was thrown upon the Nabataeans and in 
particular upon the ministers of the king Silleus, who accom- 
panied Gallus, and is said to have betrayed him under pretext 
of giving help. It is difficult to say whether this explanation 
is correct or was invented by the Romans to hide their own 
mistakes.^ Assuming the treachery of the Nabatxans to have 

* Suetonius, Auf;. 56. f Ibid. J Suetonius, Aug. 74. 

§ Macrobius, Sat. 11. iv. i ^ ; pcene se nulli invitanti negabat. 

II C. /. L. xiv^ 2240, V. II. 

H Strabo, XVI. iv. 24 ; Dion, liii. 29; Mon. Auc., v. 22-23 (lat.). 

The Adulis of Dion must be a mistake for Mariba. 
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23 i.c. taken place, an obvious reason for their action is at hand. 

Arabia and Egypt were largely interested in the trade between 
the Mediterranean, India and China, and every Arabian people 
was interested in preventing the intruding State, which had now 
become master of Egypt, from seizing the route to the far east 
which was the rival of the Alexandrian route and reached 
Phoenicia by way of Leucecome and Petta.* 
lessor Thus the year 23 opened disastrously. Misfortune con- 

gustus. tinned, although the aedile Marcellus attempted to cheer the 

metropolis by giving magnificent entertainments with his 
uncle’s money. t A disease to which the ancients give the 
name of plague and which a modern writer regards as an 
epidemic of typhus, overran Italy and invaded Rome ; a 
political catastrophe seemed imminent when Augustus was 
attacked by it after many other victims had perished. It 
was doubtless in the spring and certainly before the month 
of June that he fell ill for the third time of the most serious 
attack he had had.t Rome was informed one day that Augustus 
was at the point of death, that he had made his final arrange- 
ments and his will, handing over to Piso, his colleague in the 
consulship, all papers of public interest, including the financial 
accounts drawn up by his private clerks ; he had ventured to 
recommend Agrippa to the Senate and people as his successor, 
but in so discreet a manner as not to wound the feelings of the 
most whole-hearted republicans. He had contented himself 
with giving Agrippa his ring and his seal.§ The emotion 

♦ Strabo, XVI. iv. 24. | Dion, liii. 31. 

J Dion, liii. 30. In the month of June he must have been nearly 
well, for he resigned the consulship, as we shall sec. (Suetonius, Aug. 
81). 

§ Dion very clearly says in two passages that Augustus appointed 
no successor (liii. 30) ; duldoxov fiiv oiddva . . . (liii. 31) oMua 

T^s Qf>XV^ KaTaXfXoiTTtoj rfv. 1 he gilt of his ring to Agrippa was 

merely an act of personal confidence and a private altair ; at the same 
time it might be regarded as a recommendation to the Senate and people 
to choose Agrippa in his place. Two points at least ate certain ; ho made 
no recommendation in favour of Marcellus {see Dion, liii. 31), and his 
support of Agrippa as indicated by the transference of the ring in the 
views of some people, was so vague that many believed he wished 
the post of princeps to be abolished upon his death (Dion, liii* 
31). Thus his anxiety is clear to show the people that all trace of 
dynastic or hereditary rights was excluded from the new system. 
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produced by this news may be easily imagined. No one could 
look forward to the future if Augustus was suddenly to die at 
the age of forty, with his w^ork undone and the republic still 
weak. This danger was averted by the appearance of an 
oriental freedman, a physician. Augustus believed in tra- 
ditional remedies for the sicknesses of the body politic but not 
for himself and preferrt^d Greek science to the family recipes 
of the great Romans. There was in his house a famous doctor 
who had tended Juba II., king of Mauretania, and had founded 
a new school of medicine, by name Antonius Musa. When 
all believed that Augustus was dead, this physician cured him 
by a cold water treatment.’*^ Great was the public rejoicing 
and the physician was overwhelmed with honours. A statue 
was raised to him by public subscription and placed side by 
side with that of iEsculapius ; the Senate gave him a pecuniary 
reward and added his name to the list of knights. t Nor was 
this all ; the fame of Musa was reflected upon doctors in general 
and, in a moment of universal enthusiasm, the Senate voted 
immunity, or exemption from taxation and public duties, for 
every one practising medicine in Rome and in Italy. t Thus 
the cure of Augustus seemed forthwith to have broken down 
the habitual and general distrust of the scientific medical 
system of the Greeks. It is a new and strange proof of the 
fact that in that age conservatism was waning ; admiration for 
the things of old, distrust of novelty, the desire to revive 
traditional customs, the tendency to introduce oriental culture 
in no case represented invariable currents of opinion. It was 
not from mere caprice or stupidity that the champ^ions of 
Roman tradition detested Greek medicine as a mixture of 
charlatanism and avarice. § A military aristocracy is prone 
to despise the learned professions and in particular the doctors 
and lawyers, who form the backbone of the middle classes by 
reason of their culture, their connections and their influence, 
and who can consequently, when they have grown powerful, 

* Suetonius, Aug. 8i ; Dion, liii. 30. 

t IMon, liii. 30 ; Suetonius, 39. \ Dion, liii. 30. 

§ Concerning the general scorn of higli Roman society for Greek 
mwlicine during the second hall of the first century, see Pliny, N. II. 
i. II, 15-27. 
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23 B.c. thwart the public and private influence of a military aristo^ 
tocracy, or disseminate ideas in antagonism to the ideals of such 
an aristocracy. For centuries the Roman aristocracy had pre^ 
served a monopoly of the legal profession ; medicine had been 
despised and had therefore been abandoned to orientals 
because they were merely freedmen. The dislike of this pro- 
fession must have been the keener in Rome at this moment 
for the reason that these oriental freedmen came from distant 
schools and their ideas in general were profoundly different 
from those inculcated by Roman tradition. Great would 
have been their power if they had been able to inspire the 
Romans with the belief that they held the secret of life and 
death. Long standing distrust was always ready to persuade 
the sufferer that the old family prescriptions, handed down 
from father to son, were worth more tlian all the theories of 
Greek medicine. Yet one of these doctors suddenly wins 
fame and receives the honours reserved for conquerors and 
great diplomatists, and within the space of a day the legislators 
extend their protection to the former objects of their mistrust 
and their hostility. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE NEW CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 

Augustus once more resigns — Augustus and the nobility — 

Disagreement between Marcellus and Agrippa — Agrippa in 
the cast — Further progress of the puritan party — The con- 
stitutional reform of the year 23 b.c. — The case of Marcus 
Primus — Embassy from the Parthian king to Rome — The 
Senate refers the ambassadors to Augustus — The true beginning 
of the Roman monarchy — The famine ; the people proclaim 
Augustus dictator — The semi-dictatorship — Failure of the 
censorship of Plancus and Paulus — The conspiracy of Caipio 
and of Murena — Departure of Augustus for the^cast — Fresh 
disturbances at Rome. 

The joy of Augustus^ admirers had been premature. While Augustus 
they were overwhelming Antonins Musa with rewards, Augustus 
declared that in consequence of his illness and fatigue, he felt 
obliged to retire into private life.* The constitutional reform 
of the year 27, which had lost much of its stability, was com- 
pletely overthrown by this resignation and great was the 
consternation throughout Rome. All realised that Augustus 
must have rest and yet he seemed to be the only man able to 
maintain the balance of parties, to abolish or at least to check 
the struggle of opposing forces which was wasting the strength 
of the republic. Every effort was therefore made to induce 
him to revise his decision. 

* Suetonius, Atig. 28. De reddenda republica his cngilavit . . . 
fursus, tadio diuturncB valctudinis^ quum ctiam niagistratibiis ao Scnahi 
domum accitis, raiionarium imperii tradidit. This phrase certainly 
alludes to the scene related by Dion and proves that the Urdium 
diutuYno valctudinis, of which Suetonius speaks, was the result of this 
illness. Suetonius obviously confuses the wish of Augustus to retire and 
Ins transference of the documents, an act which was performed 
during his illness, while his wish to retire was probably not expressed 
until after his cure. It thus seems possible to^fmake a connection 
between his wish to retire and the constitutional reform of this year. 

2i5 
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We have now to ask whether Augustus sincerely wished to 
retire. It is probable that his resignation was no more than 
a political move. The situation was then so strangely ccmfused 
that it was as difficult for Augustus to abandon the government 
as to continue it. It was difficult for him to continue because 
the heterogeneous aristocracy about him, composed of the 
old and the upstart nobility, became itiore restive and seditious. 
It was equally difficult to retire because such zeal and authority 
as the State still possessed were inspired solely by himself. The 
nobility were recovering their wealth by means of marriage, 
inheritance and other favourable opportunities, and also 
through the help of Augustus himself, through whose inter- 
vention the most valuable lands and mines in the provinces 
were distributed to the leading families of the old aristocracy, 
under the obligation of paying a small annual vectigaL Livia 
had secured the valuable copper mines in Transalpine Gaul.* 
Sallust, the nephew of the historian, had received copper and 
iron mines in the newly conquered territory of the Salassi ; f 
Marcus Lollius, the first governor of Galatia, had already laid 
the foundation of that vast wealth which his family accumulated, 
probably by concessions of public land ; X by the kindness of 
Augustus, the augur, Cnaeus Lentulus, wdiose sole merit was 
the accidental distinction of birth, was accumulating a fortune 
afterwards valued at several millions of sesterces. § Many 
other aristocratic families who displayed vast wealth at Rome 
in successive years must have restored their fortunes in this 
way, if the mere name of Lentulus proved thus valuable in 
the eyes of the frinceps. In short, Augustus zealously and 
successfully took in hand the task of restoring the fortunes of 
the old nobility. 

This was in itself a sufficient reason for the efforts of the 
nobility to keep him in powder, to grant him the widest 
privileges through the Senate and the most honourable decrees, 

♦ Pliny, XXXIV. i. 3. t 

J Pliny, IX. XXXV. 118 ; he attributes the vast fortune of Lollius 
to his extortions in the east. Probably he did not use this expedient 
until later when he felt safer and his fortunes were really founded by 
the bounty of Augustus. 

§ Seneca, De Benef, II. xxvii. i. 
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but it did not follow that this aristocracy would obey his 23 b.c. 
orders and his example and submit to severe discipline, or 
sacrifice its leisure, its enjoyment and its private advantages 
to the public weal. So soon as the fear of the triumvirate had 
disappeared the nobility grew insolent and domineering with 
its recovery of wealth ; it realised that Augustus, beset with 
domestic difficulties, mindful of the civil wars and confronted 
by fresh dangers abroad, would not venture to make enemies 
among the upper classes. The consequence was a growing 
disinclination to submit to authority. Senators who had been 
half ruined under the triumvirate ten or fifteen years before, 
who had despaired of their future and even of their lives, and who 
had been glad to live in obscurity, now paraded their ostenta- 
tion in the streets of Rome, crowded the Senate, constantly 
disputed about trifles, hated one another profoundly and 
entertained a wholly nominal respect for Augustus. Men 
who owed him everything died without a bare mention of him 
in their wills, which at that time was a great insult. Wills 
were opened from time to time in which the testator professed 
to explain his reasons for leaving nothing to Augustus by the 
insertion of complaints or invectives against him, which the 
magistrate was obliged to read in public.* Nor w'ere such 
demonstrations confined to the dead ; lampoons against him 
were passed from hand to hand ; t many of his colleagues did 
not scruple to insult him when opportunity offered. Augustus 
had expelled from his house a Greek scholar of high reputation 
who said and wrote the most atrocious things about himself 
and Livia ; Asinius Pollio had hastened to find a place for the 
man in his household and he became the fashion among the 
nobles. I Cnaeus Lentulus himself professed regret that the 
bounty of Augustus had distracted him from his studies and 
obliged him to devote his attention to public business.§ Even 
more significant was the fact that in spite of his infinite patience 
the affection even of Ids oldest friends grew cold. All Rome 
knew that the friendship of Maecenas had cooled and the reason 
commonly alleged was a suspicion that Augustus entertained 

* Suetonius, Aug. 55. f Ibid. 

t Seneca, D§ Ira, IH. xxiii. 5. § Seneca, Beuej. II. xxvii. 2, 
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23 B.c. an undue admiration for his wife.* Immediately after his 
cure, the man known to modern historians as the master of 
the world, was not sufficiently strong to put down a quarrel in 
his own family between his nephew Marcellus and his friend 
Agrippa, In the course of the quarrel, the reason of which 
is obscure, Agrippa complained, rightly or wrongly, that 
Augustus did not take his part as h6 should have done ; in 
keen anger with his former friend he went away to the east, 
resolved to withdraw his services from the empire to revenge 
his outraged pride. t The discord between the members of 
the aristocracy may be inferred from their want of respect for 
the man who was their leader whether they wished it or not. 
Jealousies, slanders, quarrels and affronts were of daily occur- 
rence. At a time when no one would pay attention to public 
business, tliere were magistrates who went to absurd lengths 
in order to give tlic people show's wliich out-rivalled the pro- 
ductions of their colleagues.j Finally, the provinces were 

* Dion, liv. 19. 

I Dion (liii. 32) says that Augustus sent Agrippa to the east because 
Marcellus was jealous of him, for the reason that Augustus preferred 
Agrippa to Marcellus when he appointed a successor during his illiu'ss. 
Suetonius on the contrary (Wag. (>6 . . . Desidentvii . . . Aj^ripjhe 
patit iitiani . . .) gives a very different report ; he says th at Agrippa 
went away in anger at certain pn-ferences shown to Marcidlus, and also 
becau-sr* of some small coolness which he had noticed in Augiisliis (e.v 
livi siispi( ct qU‘Hl Mdrcillus sihi untt p rrt tiir). d lie version 

of Suetonius seems to me the mon* ])rol)al)h‘. Moreover ! )ion contra- 
dicts liimself ; in chapter xxx. lu‘ said that Augustus nomieated no one 
as his succe ssor, which is lik«'ly enough, as the j)ost was not hereditary, 
'rims there* can In* no (juestion of prehrence. Morcsjver when Idion 
savs that Augustus sent Agrippa to the east, he is inclined to attrihuto 
to the prinf:p'> the po.vers of the emperors of his own day. Augustus 
coidd not send Agrippa to tlu; east, he could only bi g him to go. Agrippa 
therefon' went of his own free will. 'I'he version ot Suetonius, wIjo 
reganls Agrippa’s de|)arturc as an act of va ngeance. is thus more prob- 
able. Velleius Paterculus (II. xciii. 2) sj)eaks of taritas ewn Marcello 
offensioHC'i ; and he exi>l.'!ins the origin of the h geiid re]K)rted by Dion 
when he tells us that succe <sorcm pMentict’ eiits .rt >itraljantiir fiitiirum, 
ut tamen id per M. Auripparn secure ei posse conU>o>('re non cM^timan'ol- 
'i'he reference is tluTefore tcj discussions at I^oin**. 'I’he, feeble state 
of A\ignstus' liealth gave rise to considerable anxiety for the futuie 
in tht* case of his (h-atli, and th(*n‘ wen? some who professed to know 
that l»is int<'ntion was to nominate Marcellus. 

X Augustus in tin* year 22, took measures to slop this rivalry, btt 
Dion, liv. 2. 
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subject to tKe caprice of the governors and the armies were 
under the severest discipline ; in these departments the nobles 
who sliowed their pride at Rome, were often dazzled hy their 
unlimited power and lost all sense of proportion. Cases of 
cruel and arbitrary action committed by provincial governors 
were frequent, and public opinion, with a growing sense of its 
responsibility for the welfare of the subject races, urgently 
demanded the repression of these excesses from Augustus.* 

It was, however, extremely difficult for Augustus to act. Not- 
withstanding his vexation at Agrippa’s departure, he had 
nominated him legatus for Syria, t that the quarrel with Marcellus 
might lead at any rate to some good. Relations with the 
Parthians were growing strained ; Phraates sent an embassy 
to Rome to c:laim the surrender of his son and of Tiridates.J 
In any case it was but common prudence to place Agrippa at 

♦ Seneca, Dc Ira 1 . xviii. 2, 5, quotes certain facts of this nature in 
tlu; time of Augustus. See also the anecdote of Vedius Dion, 

liv. 23. 

I Agrippa’ s mission in Syria has giv^en rise to much doubt and to 
long discussion. Jos<q)Iius is certainly wrong when he says (A. J. 
XVi. iii. 3) that Agri])j).a governed the whole of Asia for ten years, and 
confuses tliis first mission with the more extended powers which he 
nceived at a later date. With what powers then tlid Agrippa go to 
Syria in 23 ? Moinmseii {Hrs Divi Augu^ti, 1865, p, 113) main- 

tains iliat in the year 23 he held wider powers than those of a pro- 
consul, bill lie does not know how they were conferred. Zumpt [Comm. 

ii. v>- ro) .says tliat there must have been a scnatus i onsultum , 
giving AgrijUTi the ])ioconsul,iti; of Syria. 'I'he most proV>able explana- 
tion is \ugiisliis then a^^poinled Agrippa as IcQ^aius in Syria, as 

he was aitt rwards to him Ic^atus in Spain. One dithcully 

reinaius ; Dion (liii. 32) says that Agrippa staved at Lesbos and sent 
his legates into Syria. Dut a Ir^utus had not the power of sending out 
suhordiriat' ia'ati. I’ossibly Dion was mistaken and gave the name 
of h'l’iiti to subordinate oflici.ils of Agripyni, such as <pi;estors. If we 
do not. admit Hin t Agri|)pa was the lo^atus of Augustus, the ditticulties 
become more insoluble. Syria was one of Augustus’ provinces and we 
should l)e forced to admit that Augustus had restored Syria to the 
Senate, who conferred the proconsulship ujkui Agripy^a, though in the 
year 23 he had not completed the legal interval of live years after his 
consulship which he had held in 27. We luwe no yiroof to show that 
Augustu:; resigned the yirovince of Syria. Moreover, in the year 20, 
^ ugustiis Went to Syria on Imsiness of importance ; wdiv then sliould 
le haw* resigned this ]novince threi* vears before ? I'dirther, there 
was an inqiorlant army in Syria, the di then hies with the Parthians 
w» re not y^.t settled and it seems unliktdy that under such conditions 
‘ have changed the organisation ot the y)i evince, 

i Ibon. liii. 33 ; Justin, \IAIL v. 8. 


2 j B.C. 
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23 B.c, the head of the legions in Syria. Though Agrippa did not 
decline the nomination, he remained at Lesbos, like Achilles 
in his tent, and neglected the provinces.* Hence August^?, who 
would not venture to force him to an acceptance or refusal, 
was left without a le gains in Syria at a moment when* he was 
threatened with a Parthian war. 

‘he demand for Meanwhile the Puritan movement was gaining strength 

ociai reform, among the middle classes, the more respectable senators and 
knights ; there was a call for the re-establishment of the 
censorship, for severe legislation against the prevailing moral 
corruption and for the institution of some check upon the 
excesses of the upper classes ; thus Augustus was confronted 
by a new and formidable embarrassment. The middle classes, 
to whom Augustus had given nothing, admired him with far 
greater sincerity than the upper classes who had received every- 
thing, and it was this popularity w’hich proved the greatest 
source of strength to his government. He therefore realised 
that some moral satisfaction at least must be given to these 
classes. He could not venture, however, to countenance the 
movement openly and to use it as a means for bringing pressure 
to bear upon the idle undisciplined aristocracy. It was easy 
to cry for laws against the corruption of the rich but difficult 
to carry out such legislation. In tlie flourishing days of the 
republic the discipline of private life liad been the nffiurof the 
'pater familias^ the family being then a miniature monarchy; 
nou' that these chiefs had been found w^anting, it was im- 
possible for the law' to intervene w’ithout overthrowing the 
fundamental principle of family right and thereby ruining the 
tradition which all were anxious to restore. Nec zntia nostra 
'nec remedia pati possumus, Augustus was therefore inclined 
to re-elect censors and to take the first step to a new reform 
of the finance administration, which became more urgent 
year by year. He proposed that two administrators should 
be drawn by lot from the praetors every year, who would be 
known as the preetores ccrariiJ* In other respects he declined 
to compromise his position by revolutionary attempts at 
legislation. The situation bristled wdth difficulties and to 

♦ Dion. liii. 3a. 
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crown his misfortunes at that critical moment, the only man 23 b.c, 
who could have taken his place and the only helper upon whom 
he had hitherto been able to rely had left his side on account 
of some trivial quarrel. 

Discouraged by these obstacles, and anxious not to shatter The new cor 
such feeble health as remained to him, Augustus eventually rXnn 
devised a new constitutional reform which was to transfer his 
authority from Italy to the provinces, from domestic to foreign 
policy. He resolved to abandon the Caesarean principle of 
cumulative offices ; its continuance was impossible for him, 
as he could no longer bear the burden. He determined to secure 
discretionary pow’ers of supervision and control over all 
provincial governors, whether they held their provinces from 
the Senate or himself ; he wwild thus become the actual prin- 
ce ps desired by Aristotle, Polybius and Cicero, the supreme 
guardian of the constitution. This reform would relieve 
Augustus of the government of Rome and Italy, his most 
difficult task ; he might absent himself from Rome and stay 
in the provinces for years if he pleased ; he could continue his 
reorganisation of the imperial finances and distribute public 
property throughout the empire among his friends on leases 
of unlimited length, and no longer be forced to coniine this 
distribution to property within his own provinces. Finally, 
he might satisfy the desires of the middle and intellectual 
classes in Italy by checking the most scandalous abuses in the 
provinces if he could not correct the morality of the metropolis ; 
within reasonable limits he might realise the three famous lines 
in which Virgil defines the imperial mission of Rome : 


Tu rep;crc imperio ]'>0}hi1os, Romanc, memento; 

Hae tibi erunt artes, pacisque nnyonere moreni, 

Parccre subjcctis et debellare superbos. 

Augustus carefully distinguished three things which his con- 
temporaries were ever ready to confuse — phllosopliy, poetry 
and politics. He considered that the first essential above all 
in the east w^as a mild, just and conciliatory policy. His views 
in this direction had been expressed some time earlier, after 
an earthquake in Asia Minor, when certain ruined towns 



23 B.c. 


The passlnjf of 
the reform. 
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had ventured to apply to the Senate for help, though this 
body instead of lending money to the provinces, had plundered 
them for centuries. Augustus had supported the request*and 
Tiberius had defended it before the Senate.* He therefore 
resolved to attempt that reform of provincial administration 
which neither Sulla, Lucullus nor Cicero had been able to 
accomplish, and to begin with a journey to Greece and to the 
east ; the task was now comparatively feasible, as there was little 
wealth to be got from the provinces and the terrible publicani 
had disappeared. Augustus was a past master in that supreme 
political art which consists in exaggerating difficulties in order 
to secure corresponding creditwhcii theyhave been surmounted. 
He very readily undertook a task which had the supreme poli- 
tical merit of being perfectly easy and yet appearing extremely 
difficult. 

It thus seems probable that his resignation was a feint to 
induce the Senate and the people to approve the new^ consti- 
tutional reform, and in particular the resignation of tlic consul- 
ship ; this latter measure must have caused much anxiety to 
the upper classes, who regarded Augustus’ tenure of the consul- 
ship as the best guarantee for the maintenance of order at 
Rome and for tlie proper conduct of the elections. If it was 
easy to persuade the Senate to resign themselves to the loss of 
so convenient a consul, it was more difficult to tell the people, 
and the middle classes in particular, without more ado that 
Augustus, upon whom they had set their hopes, proposed to 
resign his supervision of Italian interests and administration. 
Probably for this reason Augustus accepted the tribuniciaii 
pow'er for life, and thus acquired such tribune’s rights as he did 
not already hold, the right of veto, of laying proposals before 
the Senate and law's before the comitia. In this way his dis- 
sociation from Italian affairs did not seem wholly final ; he 
would still retain a power of interference in Roman politics, 
though the consequent responsibility would be far less than 
any other consul was obliged to support. t About the middle 


♦ Suetonius, Tib. 8 ; sec Agathias, ii. 17. 

t Historians seem hitherto to have taken a wrong view in regarding 
the substitution of the life tribuneship for the consulship as t e 
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of the year after the Ferics Latince this agreement was carried 23 b.c. 
out. Augustus resigned the consulship, and the Senate then 
granfed him the right of supervision and control over all 
proviiKial governors ; he also received the right of entering 
the pomcerium without losing his proconsular power and the 
tribuneship for life.* By way of compensation to the aristo- 
cratic party, Augustus supported as candidate for the consul- 
ship Lucius Sextius, who had been formerly proscribed and 
was a faithful friend of Brutus.f Thus the obstacles which the 
ill-health of the frincefs had created seemed to be smoothed 
away. Fresh embarrassments, however, speedily appeared ; 
difficulties had been created not so much by the ill-health of 
Augustus, as was generally supposed, as by the constant in- 
consistencies which no decrees could abolish. Though public 
business was both urgent and complicated, the Senate and the 
magistrates made no attempt at energetic action ; notwith- 
standing the constitutional reform, the <ediles and consuls 
during the second half of 23 would not even devote their 
attention to averting the famine w'hich threatened Italy and 
Rome. The noble party exerted itself only to repeat the 
scandal of Cornelius Callus in the case of Marcus Primus, an 
obscure governor of Macedonia, who had made a little expe- 
dition against the Odrysx' without the authorisation of the 
Senate. Primus had been accused by the nobles with their 
usual mercilessness towards apparent usurpers of the dignities 
wMch they reserved for themselves ; the little democratic 


important part of the reforms of 23. This change is merely H subordi- 
nate part of the reform, and was made to give some empty satisfaction 
to Italy. Augustas alrca<iy enjoyed the inviolability of a tribune, 
and ho never used the vtdo or employed the power of proposing laws 
until tlu. year 18, and these two rights were the most important parts 
ot the tribune’s power. Hence it certainly follows that the life tribunc- 
‘Sliip was merely an honorary gift. The essential part of the reform 
was the power, as Dion says (liii. 32) : tV rco inrqKoco to TrX^Ior rcGi' 
€KU(rTa^(') 0 i apXovTwv urxmiv — supreme authority over all provincial 
governors. We see, in fact, that he made much use of this power during 
his journey to the cast in the following year. The power must have been 
given him for the purpose of this voyage and for the vast political 
plan which we propose to expound. It must therefore be regarded as 
he most important part of the new constitution. 

Dion, liii. 32. f itid. 
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clique which had left Cornelius Gallus to perish took up the 
gage of battle on this occasion. Murena undertook to defend 
Primus ; the rest of the party and Fannius Caepio made dVery 
effort to secure his acquittal.* Thus Rome was threatened 
with the scandal of a new lawsuit, while the imperceptible 
approach of famine was emptying her granaries. At this 
moment the Parthian ambassadors arrived ; their monarch 
knew little of Roman constitutional law, and his servants there- 
fore waited upon Augustus. 

An embassy from Parthia to Rome at that moment might 
legitimately have diverted public attention not merely from 
such a trivality as the case of Primus, but also from more serious 
questions, such as the imminent famine. In fact, the Parthian 
problem was the most serious question of foreign policy as yet 
unsolved. Italy was not yet willing to recognise that her 
strength was inadequate for the conquest of Persia. Alexander 
had conquered the country, and Rome could do the same : 
such was the argument of the public, which forgot that the 
empire had only twenty-three legions and little money. Pend- 
ing the Roman conquest, Phraates requested the surrender 
not merely of his son, but also of Tiridates, whom the republic 
had taken under its protection, and this request proved ex- 
tremely embarrassing. To yield would have been to com- 
promise Roman prestige in the east by an act of dangerous 
weakness ; a haughty answer might provoke a war which could 
only be regarded with indifference by such inexperienced 
observers as the Italian public. The arrival of these am- 

♦ Concerning this trial we have some scanty information only from 
Dion, xxxiv. 3. It seems probable to me that political motives wore 
at the bottom of it. Only thus can we explain the j)ablic excitement 
which it aroused, and which is proved by Dion’s words and by the 
different decisions delivered on the intervention of Augustus. More- 
over, Dion says that the eu approved the ac tion of Augustus 

in determining the result of the trial, and here again we have a proof 
that the rich and conservative party arrangt\l a trial in fhc hope of 
a condemnation. I have therefore regarded this trial as an episode 
analogous to the struggle against Rufus, and as a hnal outbreak of the 
struggle between the noble and popular parlies, in which the remnants 
of the latter were destroyed by lawsuits and intrigues, thanks to t o 
support which Augustus gave to the conservative party. Ihose wio 
were afterwards involved in the conspiracy naturally played their par 
in the trial. 
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bassadors was an important event for yet another reason ; 23 b.c. 

it was to apply a final and essential test to the constitutional 
restoration decided in 27. This important question of foreign 
policy ^was a matter for the Senate, accordingto the re-established 
constitution, because the Senate alone was competent to treat 
with foreign states. Augustus entertained a scrupulous regard 
for constitutional form*, especially if he could thereby be 
relieved of some grave responsibility, and had accordingly 
referred the ambassadors of the Parthian king to the Senate. 

Thus for the first time since the restoration and for nearly half 
a century the Senate was asked to decide an important problem 
of foreign policy, with full power to act as it would, as in the 
prosperous days of the republic. For the first time it was 
presented with an opportunity of recovering that old diplo- 
matic authority which had been the basis of its former power 
and of which it had been deprived for forty years by cliques 
and factions. The day wdien the Parthian ambassadors were 
brought into the Senate with the old ceremonial was thus an 
important moment in the history of Rome. Evidently the 
Senate could not be the supreme organ of the State if it could 
not conduct a foreign policy ; it would now be seen once 
for all whether it w’as sufficiently strong to resume its ancient 
functions. 

Unfortunately the great assembly was unable to stand theTheSenau 
test. The Senate sent the ambassadors back to Augustus re- 
questing the princeps to conclude some arrangement with to Augustu 
them.* Historians give no reason for this action, but we can 
easily understand that the Senate, after the devastatipn of the 
civil wars, possessed neither the courage, the intelligence, nor 
the will to deal with so serious a matter. It w^as afraid of the 
Parthians, and preferred to entrust the question to Augustus. 

Augustus realised that if the ambassadors were sent to and 
fro they w^ould understand that the Roman authorities were 
afraid of them, and as some one was bound to discuss the matter 
with the embassy he undertook the negotiation of a com- 
promise. He performed his task with considerable skill. He 
declined to give up Tiridates, but declared his willingness to 

♦ Dion, liii. 33. 
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23 lend him no support in his efforts to recover the throne, to 

conclude a treaty of friendship with Phraates and to restore 
his son ; but he demanded compensations. He doubtless 
perceived that Phraates, wdiose powder was unstable, who was 
threatened with revolution and surrounded by claimants to 
the throne, was as anxious for a final peace as himself ; profiting 
by the weakness of his adversary, with nhe traditional readiness 
of Roman diplomacy, he asked in exchange for his concessions, 
and as a formal pledge of the friendship which would conclude 
for ever the hostility between the two nations, the return of 
the standards and the prisoners taken in the last wars and the 
cession of Armenia, which had become a Parthian protectorate 
after Actium.* The protectorate of Armenia was no particular 
advantage, but Augustus doubtless wished to secure it as a 
compensation to Italy for the desired conquest of Persia. 
Rome speedily learned that Augustus had concluded a satis- 
factory agreement with the Parthians, and satisfaction was 
general. No one, however, suspected that wdien the Senate 
asked Augustus to undertake the most important transaction 
of foreign policy which had come before the State since tlie 
restoration, it had laid the first stone in the foundation of 
that monarchy which w'as not to be completed until two 
centuries later. By this senatus consulium the Senate declared 
its incapacity to conduct the foreign policy of the empire; it 
voluntarily renounced its most important powers and trans- 
ferred them to one man and to one family, and it: thus cleared 
the way to monarchy far more efficaciously than Augustus 
himself, and, indeed, against his will. When Roman foreign 
policy was no longer guided by the Senate and when a family 
was able to treat with foreign nations, Rome could be said to 
have a dynasty within her walls. t 

♦ Dion (liii. 33) simply says tliat the negotiations aimed at a restora- 
tion of the standards and the prisoners, and Tuakes no mcnlioii of 
Armenia. It seems to me tliat tliis point must iiave Ijoen included in 
the negotiations, for Augustus would hardly have risked a Parthian 
war for the sake of Armenia alone. Me must have known when ho 
invaded Armenia that Phraates was inclined to retire Irom it. 

•f We know by the lex re^ia V espasiani (C. J. i- vi. 930, v. i) 
Augustus had the right to conclude alliances : jaHlus cum quibus voc 
faccre liceat. But we do not know when lliis privilege was gian c 
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While the attention of Augustus was thus occupied with 23 b.c 
the eastern frontiers of the empire, and while the aristocratic 
and popular parties were preparing for a legal struggle on the 
question of Primus, famine broke out in the helpless town. 

The people uttered regrets because Augustus was no longer 
consul, asserting that there would have been no lack of corn 
if he had been in that position.* * * § The famine, however, caused 
great suffering, and at the same time the Tiber overflowed, 
driving the starving plebeians out of their homes ; the people 
thereupon rose, made demonstrations, proclaimed Augustus 
dictator, and sent deputations to him begging him to under- 
take responsibility for the corn-supply, as Pompey had done 
in 57 ; t iri w'ord, the elaborate constitutional reform was 
overthrown in a few days. Augustus at first refused the 
dictatorship proffered by the mob ; but when the mob sur- 
rounded the Senate and threatened to burn the Senate-house 
and the conscript fatlicrs if they did not appoint Augustus 
dictator,! he realised that famine and agreements with foreign 
powers were questions requiring a different diplomacy, and 
consented <0 deal witli the corn-supply. From the retired 
prxtors he appointed certain preefecti jruvicnti dandi.^ He 
distributed corn,|| and attempted to procure supplies from 
every quarter. As an example to the indolent nobility, he 
empowered his grandson Tiberius to supervise the discharge 
of the corn at Ostia and its transportation to Rome.H T'hus 


It was possibly in the year 27, when the supreme authority o£ the State 
was constituted. This episode shows, at least, that in 23 Augustus 
did not wish to use this pow’cr, if he then possessed it, tha^t he preferred 
to leave action to the Senate, and did not use his power until later, for 
reasons which we shall see hereafter. 


* Dion, liv. i, places these events in the year 22, but in this he is 
wrong ; they took place during the second half of 23. The fact can 
be proved from Velleius Paterculus (II. xciv. 3), who tells us that 

iiberius was qiuestor at the age of nineteen when mandaiu vitrici 
he dealt with the question of famine. Augustus cannot have given this 
commission to Tiberius until he had assumed the cura annona? with 
full powers. But Tiberius was qua'stor in 23, and on matters concern- 
ing his life Velleius is a more credible historian than Dion, 

t Dion, liv. i, + 

§ II Mon. Anc. iii. 11 (lat.). 

1 Such seems to me a possible interx^retation of the somewhat vague 
passage in Velleius Paterculus (II. xciv. 3). See Suetonius, Tib. 8, 
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23 B.c. a Claudius, the descendant of one of the proudest and noblest 
families of Rome, was to undertake the transportation of corn 
to the city, almost like a second Egnatius Rufus. This yoting 
man, however, possessed some of those aristocratic qualities 
which had almost entirely disappeared ; he was energetic, 
anxious to please and to secure public notice, and he there- 
fore accomplished his humble task with full success.* Public 
feeling, however, was not satisfied. The discontent aroused 
by the famine had given new strength to the puritan move- 
ment ; when the proposal to appoint Augustus dictator had 
been abandoned, the wish to make him censor for life revived. 
It was obvious that the State would collapse without some 
more stringent supervision of morals, and no one was better 
fitted for this task than Augustus. He had no desire for this 
new and difficult responsibility, but he had not the strength 
to oppose the violence of public feeling ; he therefore proposed 
to the Senate as a compromise that censors should be elected. 
Two eminent men were accordingly chosen, lAicius Munalius 
Plancus and Paulus /Emilius Lepidus.f But dissatisfaction 
continued. The people demanded that Augustus should hold 
the dictatorship or censorship, in the wish to see him invested 
with full powers of energetic action, and once again Augustus 
was obliged to compromise in view of their persistence. He 
would not accept eitlicr tlie name or the authority of dictator 
or censor ; he accepted the powers conferred upon him by tlic 
Senate ; these he undoubtedly proposed to use exclusively in 
the service of the cf)rn-supp]v. These powers enabled him to 
issue edicts as if he had been consul, whenever he considered 
that the public welfare demanded such measures ; in otlicr 
words, the discretionary power of supervision over the pro- 
vinces uhich had been given liini some months before was 
now extended to include Rome and Italy. I He was thus 
given a semi-dictatorship. 

♦ Velleius Paterculus, II. xciv. 3. f Dion, liv. 2. 

I Dion (liv. i and 2) does not say tins in so many words, but the 
conjecture sei*ms probable for the following reason. Wo know by the 
lex de imperii) Vespasiani that Augustus had tliis power (C. I- 
930, 17-19); titique guctcumqtic ex tisu reipublicce maje state 
hiima\na\fum publicurum privatarumquc rerum esse censchit, ei ae,tre 
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Amid these disturbances the year 23 came to an end. No 22 b,c 
one, not even Augustus himself, realised the true importance Angustus a 
of that year and of the popular movement excited by the 
faminf ; this movement had driven the State towards the 
dictatorship, while the illness of Augustus in the earlier months 
had apparently inclined it to a narrower republicanism. The 
power of issuing edicts, » hastily conferred by the Senate, amid 
the cries of a famished multitude, is the origin of the later 
despotic monarchy. Though but a slender seedling at first, 
it soon became a vast and spreading tree, overshadowing the 
whole empire. Of this, however, the actors in the affair, pre- 
occupied as they were with immediate anxieties, could have 
no idea. The troubles of the moment left no time for specu- 
lation upon the distant future. At the outset of the year 22 
Marcellus was attacked by the same malady to which Augustus 
had nearly succumbed in the preceding year, but upon this 
occasion the cold-w’ater treatment of Antonins Musa proved 
fruitless, and Marcellus, the only male descendant of Caesar, 
died.* However, the famine was overcome by the activity 

facere pis potestasque sit ita uti diva Auqusto. , . . Dion docs not say 
when Augustus received this power ; he forgot to mention the fact at 
the proper moment, and we therefore have to lind the point where the 
omission took place and attempt to supply it. Here, in my opinion, 
is the correct point. Moreover, Dion himself alludes to something of 
the kind when he says that Augustus was able to refuse the dictatorship : 
rl]v T€ yaf) f^ovcruiv Ka\ rqv Tifiqv koi iTrt'p diKTUTnfXis e;^(i)v. This 
j)hrasc alludes to certain wide powers over Rome and Italy, though 
Dion gives no reason for lus statement that Augustus was more powerful 
than a dictator. Moreover, we find Augustus acting with the authority 
of a censor during this and the following year, to supplement the in- 
capacity of the two censors nominated by the people ; iy successive 
years we shall find him exerting unlimited power in matters unconnected 
with the censorship ; he went so far as to apjioiiit a kind of Roman 
governor and a consul. This could not have been a purely arbitrary 
action, and must have been authorised by some legal formula. No 
moment could be more suitable for a senatus consultum in this direction 
than this time, when the people wished to have Augustus as dictator 
and V ere infuriated by the incapacity of the new censors. The transac- 
tion is thus a compromise explained by the incapacity of the censors. 

Augustus did not wish to accept cither the dictatorship or the life 
censorship, but probably indignation was so keen that he accepted 
these vague discretionary powers, which enabled him to interfere at 
^leed in Italian affairs, as he was already empowered to intervene in 
provincial affairs. 

llion, liii. 30. Marcellus must have died in 22, and not in 23, as is 
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22 B.c. of the curator annonce^ while the new harvest brought some 
relief ; public feeling grew calmer, but Augustus was em- 
barrassed by the semi-dictatorship, which he could not, and 
would not use, while the two new censors, Munatius and 
Paulus, proved utter failures. They had begun their career 
by a quarrel, and Paulus had died shortly afterwards, while 
Munatius was too bad a character ta improve the morals of 
others.* This was a further disappointment for the puritan 
party, whose irritation was already profound. Augustus 
grew uneasy, and to soften their disappointment proposed to 
supply the scandalous negligence of the two censors by attacking 
the gravest abuses, in virtue of his semi-dictatorial power.! 
He forbade knights and sons of senators to appear upon the 
stage ; he prohibited certain public banquets, and limited 
expenditure upon others ; and to prevent rivalry between 
the magistrates as to who could give tlic most expensive games 
he entrusted the care of the games to the preetors ; allowances 
from the treasury were allocated to each of these, and equivalent 
amounts were fixed for expenditure in every case. He limited 
the number of gladiators and began to organise a body of fire- 
men, realising that the people’s houses need not be left to burn 
merely because the aristocracy detested Egnatius Rufus, and 

generally believed. Velleius Paterculus says (ii. 93) that Marcdliis 
died ante trienninm fere quam Egnaitanum scelus erumpcYct : and the 
Egnatianum scehis is of the year 19. The passage in Pliny (N. H. XIX. 
i. 24) merely j)roves that he died later than August i, 23, and not 
necessarily in that year. 

♦ V’elleius Paterculus. II. xcv. 3. 

! The comparison of the passage in Dion (liv. 2) with that of Velleius 
Paterculus (II. xcv. 3) will clearly show how distance of time, siipcriicial 
knowledge and the atmosphere of monarchy have inlliieiiced Dion’s 
views upon the government of Augustus and have led him into error 
upon most important facts. Dion tells us that Augustus, “ though the 
censors had Ijoen elected, performed many of tludr duties.’* Thus we 
seem face to face wath dc.spotic usurpation. But the intervention of 
Augustus is explained by Velleius Paterculus, who tells us what Dion 
has forgotten, that the two censors for various leasons were incompe- 
tent. The public had expected much from their work and was greatly 
disappointed by their incapacity, and Augustus, as usual, was boiimi 
to remedy their defects. But in virtue of what j'>owers Ihis is a 
mystery, unless we admit that in the preceding year Augustus hat 
been authorised to issue edicts with the force of law whenever he con 
sidered such action advisable. This power lie now used for the us 
time. 
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this though he had criticised the action of Rufus. He en- 22 b 
trusted the curule aediles with the business of extinguishing 
firee, and gave them six hundred slaves for the purpose — a 
mor^ numerous body than they had hitherto commanded.* 

However, the struggle between the democrats and the The case 
aristocracy upon the question of Primus was renewed, and 
waged with such fury that Augustus was involved notwith- 
standing his anxiety to remain impartial. Primus could not 
deny that he had undertaken his expedition without the 
authorisation of the Seriate, but he defended himself by saying 
at one time that he had acted under the orders of Augustus, 
the commandcr-in-chief, and at another time under those of 
Marcellus.t Primus was clearly inventing these justifications, 
as he did not venture to call Augustus as a witness ; X 3>t the 
same time he obviously entertained hopes that Augustus w^ould 
not contradict his assertion. On the other hand, the accusers 
of Primus could not venture to rely upon the support of 
Augustus, and dared not themselves ask for his evidence ; thus 
the case seemed to depend upon a witness who met the accused 
and the accusers daily in the forum and could not be questioned 
by either party. However, on the day of the trial Augustus 
voluntarily appeared in court, and notwithstanding the invec- 
tives of the defence deposed that he had given no orders to 
the governor of Macedonia. § xA.ugustus thus added the con- 
demnation of Primus to the series of concessions by w'hich 
he sought to efface from the memory of the nobles the pro- 
scriptions, Philippi, the confiscations, the extermination of the 
family of Pompeius and the tyranny of the triuinyirate. The 
nobility were so delighted by the intervention of Augustus 
that they at once induced the Senate to give him powxTS for 
convoking senatorial meetings at his own will and pleasure, as 
if he had been consul. |1 

The democratic party was most exasperated, but the course Tihe co 
of events from this point is by no means clear.^ Augustus 

* Dion, liv. 2. | Dion, liv. 3. 

+ •^^ugustus, in fact, (s re to fiiKacrrrypioy avTendyyfXToi^ ijXde. (Dion, 

3 -) § Dion, liv. 3. 1| Ibid. 

Suetonius, Aug, 56. As the conspiracy of Mureiia could not have 
taken place in 23, it must belong to 22, Consccpiently Murena was 
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seems to have been warned by a certain Castricius to be upon 
his guard, because Murena, Fannius Cx'pio, and other leaders 
of the democratic party, with the exception of Egnatius Rufws,* 
were indignant at his evidence, and were organising a conspiracy 
to assassinate him like Caesar. We cannot say whether this 
conspiracy was a serious undertaking, or whether it was the 
hasty expression of the rage and excitement aroused by the 
affair of Primus.t It is certain, however, that Augustus, who 
imparted his information to Maecenas, was at first inclined to 
hush the matter up. The affair, however, became a subject 
of gossip, apparently by the fault of Maecenas and his wife, 
who w^as the sister of Murena. J Once more the person of the 
princeps became the cause of an odious system of persecutions, 
slanders and vengeance. Augustus by his powders as a tribune 
was sacrosanct, and a conspiracy against him would have been 
the worst form of sacrilege. The public, in admiration for 
Augustus, and in a new fit of piety, lost all self-restraint, and 
demanded condemnations without consideration for the rights 
or wrongs of individuals. To accuse a conspirator became a 
fashionable and easy manner of acquiring popularity ; a vague 
hint, a piece of false evidence or any trifle w^as sufficient to 
convict some peaceful citizen of murderous intentions. The 
nobility profited by the opportunity to exterminate the last 

not the consul of 23, who must have died before he entered upon office, 
and the fragment of the fasti consularcs which concerns him should l)e 
completed as follows : anUquam iniret, mortuiis cst. I cannot support 
the contrary opinion of Vaghari {Rendiconti ddl' Ac cade mia dei Linud, 
December 19, 1897, p. 551 if.) for two chief reasons. In the first place. 
Velleius Paterculus (ii. 93) tells us tliat the death of Marc(dlus took 
place circa Murciics Capionisque conjurationis tempus ; ami we have 
seen that Marcellus died in 22, Secondly, Dion (liv. 3) clearly .slates 
that the conspiracy took place in consequence of, and therefore after, 
the trial of Primus. There is no doubt that this trial was held when 
Augustus was no longer consul ; indec<l, the accusers of Primus gave 
Augustus the power of convoking the Senate, which was a consular 
privilege. If he had been consul, the new power would have been u.seless, 
as he would have possessed it already. Hut wdien Augustus resigned 
the consulship his colleague was Calpurnius Pi.so. It is therefore 
probable that Murena was dead. 

* Egnatius was not included in the trial, and we shall meet with him 
again later. 

I Dion (liii. 3) tells us that many people did not regard the con- 
spiracy or the accusations as serious. J Suetonius, AuS‘ 0^- 
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remnants of the popular party. Any ambitious man with a 22 b.c. » 
leaning towards the new conservative ideas chose an adversary 
and«brought an accusation ; the conspiracy against Augustus 
becanj^e the pretext for a savage persecution, and the last hatreds 
of the civil wars were vented upon victims practically innocent 
of crime. Certain bold and thoughtful men ventured to with- 
stand the universal madness, protesting against unfounded 
accusations, refusing to convict when they were judges or 
manifesting sympathy with the condemned.* Their pro- 
testations, however, proved fruitless. These accusations were 
even used by several young men as a means of proclaiming 
their adherence to the new noble party, which wished to destroy 
democratic tradition and to restore the old aristocracy and 
conservative party as far as possible. One of these was Tiberius, 
who accused Caepio.f 

Augustus neither favoured the persecution nor made any Augrustus 
attempt to stop it, but he was horrified by the fury of the 
people and by the facility with which innocent and guilty were by complaints, 
alike condemned; he thereforeproposed a law making a condem- 
nation conditional upon a unanimous vote.J Then he hastened 
his departure. At Rome he was menaced by a danger yet 
more serious and constant than conspiracy; this was the popular 
admiration, which pursued him incessantly, had appointed him 
consul for the year 2l in spite of his protestations, and forced 
him to use his dictatorial powers every moment. Yielding 
to popular outcry, and also to necessity, he had been obliged 
to use these powers once more in a matter of little importance 
but considerable urgency. Complaints arose throughout Italy 
of the mysterious disappearance of people who were said to 
have been seized by unscrupulous landholders and to have 
been imprisoned during the anarchy of the revolution. It 
was asserted that, during the years when the conflicting parties 
had recruited so many legions, many landholders had opened 
their prisons to young men who wished to avoid enlistment, 
offering to pass them off as slaves, and had afterwards refused 
to release them. Augustus w^as persuaded that the ordinary 
magistrates were incompetent to deal with such a matter ; he 
* Dion, liv. 3. f Suetonius, Tib. 8. J Dion, liv. 4. 
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22 B.c. had already been able to congratulate Tiberius upon his 
exertions during the famine, and now commissioned him to 
search the prisons, to question the slaves and to liberate •any 
freemen whom he might find.* He then resigned his consul- 
ship, handing over Gallia Narbonensis and Cyprus to the Senate, 
and left Rome in the second half of the year 22 ; his movement 
might have been regarded as flight fronj the dictatorship. He 
made some stay in Sicily, the first stage of his journey, to 
conclude the work of establishing colonies for his veterans of 
Actium in certain towns of which we know little. f Once 
more the offer of tlie dictatorship pursued the fugitive. While 
he was busy with the details of his colonies Augustus was over- 
taken by a deputation of leading citizens, begging him to return 
to Rome. Two candidates, Quintus Lepidus and Marcus 
Silenus, had come forward for the consulship wliich he had 
vacated ; great disturbances had broken out, and as no one 
was sufficiently strong to suppress them the elections had 
come to a standstill. Augustus was wanted, as usual, in every 
circumstance and for every business ; he must be corn merchant, 
state banker, conqueror, road surveyor and chief of police. 
The two candidates also followed the deputation to plead 
their case before him. Augustus would not return ; he repri- 
manded the candidates and ordered them not to return to 
Rome until the election was concluded. His admonitions 
proved useless ; the agitation broke out once more when the 
election was resumed, and a new consul had not been elected 
on January l of the year 21. Realising the necessity for action, 
Augustus resolved to make a larger use of his discretionary 
powers by sending Agrippa to Rome as governor. The death 
of Marcellus had brought the two friends togetlier, and the 
embarrassments at Rome induced Augustus to make a full 
reconciliation with Agrippa. He gave him as wife Julia, the 
widow of Marcellus, and in virtue of his discretionary power 
conferred upon him the government of Rome, which Mcssala 
had resigned in 26 at the end of a week. By making Agrippa 

♦ Suetonius, Tib, 8. 

t Dion. liv. 6-7 ; Pliny, N. H. III. viii. 8 ; C. I. L. x. 7345 ; Strabo, 
VI. ii. 5. We only know that a colony was founded at Syracuse in 
that year. The foundation of a colony at Palermo is disputed. 


V. 
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his son-in-law he proposed to stimulate his zeal and to give 21 b.c. • 

him more authority with the people.* Then, in the spring 

of 2J he set sail for Greece. Notwithstanding his efforts to 

revivify the old constitution, notwithstanding the revival of 

the aristocratic spirit and the attempted revival of republican 

traditions, Augustus had been obliged to assume and to exercise 

the authority of a semi-dictator on various occasions, and was 

now reduced to flight lest the dictatorship, with all its powers, 

should be forced upon him. 

The plan of his proposed eastern journey had been extended. Augustus’ 
Possibly the Parthian king, as a passage in Dion indicates, was j^ouniey. 
disinclined to keep his promises after recovering his son; possibly 
Augustus hoped to dazzle the Italian public with a safe and 
brilliant feat of arms ; in any case, he had resolved to invade 
Armenia with an army. He knew that the little eastern 
monarchies were easily crushed ; if the Parthian king sent him 
the standards and the prisoners upon the entrance of the 
Roman army to Armenia he might easily represent to Italy 
that his invasion had forced the Parthian king to implore the 
friendship of Rome. 


♦ Dion, liv, 6. 
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THE BATTLE OF ACTIUM* 

The account given by Dion Cassius t is as follows : “ The conflict, 

which was long doubtful, concluded in this way : Cleopatra’s ship was 
moored behind the combatants and was beaten by the waves ; she 
could not endure the strain of waiting for the long-delayed decision ; 
devoured by female impatience worthy of an Egyptian woman, by 
the anxiety of her long suspense, and by continual uncertainty upon 
the nature of the issue, she took flight and signalled to her subi/*''^ to^ 
flee. Upon this order the Egyptians immediately spread their sails 
and set out for the open sea, favoured by the rising breeze ; Antony, 
persuaded that they were flying, not under the orders of Cleopatra, 
but from the fear inspired by defeat, also followed them. Despondency 
and confusion then overcame the rest of his force. . . 

The account of Plutarch is as follows : X ‘‘ The conflict w’as wholly 
doubtful and the victory uncertain, when suddenly Cleopatra’s sixty 
ships set sail and fled through the galleys which were engaged ; as they 
were drawn up behind Antony’s heavy vessels, they threw the line 
into disorder by their passage. The enemy, observing their movement, 
were greatly surprised to see them running towards the Peloponnese 
under a strong wind. At tliat moment Antony, far from showing the 
ordinary prudence of a general, or the most ordinary ^courage and 
common sense, testified to the truth of the jesting proverb that the 
mind of a man in love lives in another body. Drawn onward by a 
woman as if by bonds which obliged him to follow her every movement, 
no sooner had he seen Cleopatra’s vcssal set sail than he forgot all, 
abandoned and betrayed those who were fighting and dying on his 
behalf, and entered a quinquireme ; with no other companions of his 
flight than Alexander of Syria and Scellius, he set out after a woman 
who was ruining her own cause, and was soon to ruin him.” 

, * study appeared in the Revue dc Paris, March 15, 1906, under 
the title “ Antony and Cleopatra.’* 
t E. 33. 


X 73. 
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Such is the account given by the two ancient historians of the battle 
which concluded the great civil wars of Rome ; it is a strange and 
romantic story, which has been the delight of poets and the despair of 
historians. Folly and absurdity undoubtedly play a large part in times 
of social dissolution ; but can it be said that this consideration authorises 
us to admit that in the troubled days at the close of the republic, a 
general could have thrown away a decisive battle merely to follow his 
mistress ? 

The improbability seems too great even for a period of dissolution. 
Within recent years a French admiral, Jurien de la Gravicre,* and a 
German professor, Herr Kromayer,1 have demonstrated from the stories 
of Plutarch and Dion that the flight had been arranged beforehand 
between the queen of Egypt and the triumvir. Antony knew at the 
outset of the battle that Cleopatra would retire and had promised to 
follow her. The fact is of importance, because it overthrow's the legend 
concerning the “ feminine impatience worthy of an Eg)q)tian woman 
by which Cleopatra is said to have been seized in the midst of the 
conflict. It remains to be explained why Antony and Cleopatra should 
th’’« have arranged to flee. Admiral Jurien de la Graviere, who 
has studied the campaign from a military point of view, regards the 
flight as a strategical movement suggested to Antony by the dangerous 
position of his army and his fleet. He thinks that Cleopatra persuaded 
Antony to carry the war into Asia ; the pretended flight would be 
nothing more than a retiring movement intended to draw the enemy 
to a more favourable battlefield. 

There are two objections to this theory. In the first place, it is 
not proved that the situation of Antony’s army and fleet were as 
disastrous as the learned admiral supposes. Moreover, wliy should 
Antony and Cleopatra have taken flight before the conclusion of the 
battle f Was Antony’s real idea, as the admiral supposes, “ to break 
the enemy’s line if they attempted to bar his passage ” ? In that case, 
Antony wT^uld have been obliged to hurl the whole of his fleet upon 
the forces of Octavianus, and not merely the Egyptian squadron of 
Cleopatra. Her light vessels could not break the solid lines of the 
enemy ; they could merely pass through the middle of the triremes 
and escape by means of their speed, a movement which more nearly 
resembles flight than attack. 

The accounts of the two historians contain but a legendary explana- 
tion. By the importation of a love romance, they attempt to simplify 
an extremely complicated history, in which the motive force is one of 

J. de la Gravi ' re, La Marine dcs PioUmces eC la Marine den domains, 
Paris, 1885, pp. 7o-8i>. 

I In a study published in vol. 34 of 
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the most obscure and terrible influences in social life. This force is 
the opposition which imposes itself as a political necessity upon every 
period in which social forces exist in mutual antagonism, without any 
immediate possibility of success for cither. Every political combination 
in sfleh a cause must rest upon some partial or temporary compromise 
which can never become harmony ; this compromise then becomes a 
principle of policy, but a principle both of life and of death. At the 
outset it becomes a condition of success, in the final event it is the 
cause of inevitable ruin. These coalitions arc created by the bold 
energy of audacious minds, or by the vulgar expedients of third-rate 
politicians, and resemble nothing so much as great towers seamed with 
cracks, where fissures gradually extend in spite of human effort until 
the whole edifice falls into ruin. The Battle of Actium was but the 
final collapse of a policy based upon antagonistic principles, "^rhe time 
from the outset of this policy to the final catastrophe includes the most 
interesting part of Antony’s life, and some brief summary of this is 
necessary to understand his strange destiny. 

Courageous but unintelligent, a good soldier but a poor*^ general, 
an imprudent statesman, a debauchee and a sensualist — such is the 
judgment of history upon Antony. He committed the great crime of 
suffering defeat, and the censure of posterity has therefore been severe. 
Ca\sar, however, seems to have passed a very different judgment upon 
him. Caesar took notice of Antony when he was yet a youth, gave 
him encouragement and support in his last campaigns in Gaul, and 
used him as a lieutenant in difficult tasks during the civil war. After 
the Battle of Pharsalia, Antony was installed in Italy as Vice-Dictator, 
or magister equituin, where his administration was not distinguished by 
special capacity ; in the year 47 he allowed a kind of social revolution 
to break out at Rome, which he tlicn suppressed with extraordinary 
severity. At the same time it may be questioned whether any man, 
except Caesar, would have been more successful in coping with so 
difficult a situation. Caesar himself, notwithstanding his first vexation, 
recognised this fact and was reconciled to Antony, appointing him 
consul and overwhelming his family with favour. 

Upon his rcadmission to Cxsar’s intimacy, Antony became the 
confidant of the dictator during the last eight montlis of his life ; he 
lad full knowledge of Caesar’s plans, and after his assassination, he was 
a 1 e, on the night of Marcli 15 and 16, to seize all his papers ; probably 
c was the only man who knew their importance. During the poli- 
d civil wars W'hicli followed Caesar's death, Antony 

oti t ess committed many mistakes, but he emerged triumphant from 
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every struggle, and on many occasions gave proof of remarkable energjr. 
The credit for the tw'o victories at Philippi was his alone, for Octavianus 
gave no help when he defeated Cassius in the first and Brutus in tiKe 
second. Even the ancient historians, severe as they are in their judg^ 
ment of him, admit his capacity until the victory of Philippi, and place 
the starting-point of his deterioration in the winter of 41—40, when he 
met Cleopatra at Tarsus ; this fatal meeting is thus represented by 
Plutarch as the prologue to the famous love romance : • 

“ She stood upon the Cydnus^ sailing over calm waters ; the poop 
of the ship was of gold, the sails were of purple, the oars of silver, and 
the latter rose and fell to the sound of flutes which harmonised with 
the strains of lyres and pipes. She herself, magnificently dressed, a 
picture of the goddess Venus, was lying beneath a tent of gold brocade • 
young children dressed as the Loves stood at her side with fans for 
her refreshment ; her women, of perfect beauty, were dressed as Nereids 
and Graces, some at the helm, others at tlic rigging. The river banks 
were scented with the perfumes burnt on board the ship, and thronged 
with the vast crowd which accompanied Cleopatra ; the whole town 
-JbodLcQmc together to enjoy this extraordinary sight. The people in 
the town square rushed forward to meet her ; Antony remained alone 
in the tribunal where he was giving audience ; the rumour went abroad 
that Venus, for the happiness of Asia, was come in disguise to visit 
Bacchus. Antony immediately sent her an invitation to supper ; when 
however, she expressed her desire to receive him in her own dwelling, 
he agreed, to show his kindliness and affability. He found her amidst 
magnificence and ndescribable splendour ; but nothing surprised him 
more than the vast quantity of torches which burned upon every side, 
hanging from the ceiling or attached to the walls, and forming square 
or circular figures of admirable harmony and design.” 

The triumvir falls in love with the fair queen of Egypt, and folJows 
her to Alexandria ; he spends the winter of the year 40 in the delight 
of her society, and overcome by this mad love, he proceeds to commit 
all kinds of follies. 

It is not very difficult to prove that the dazzling effect ” of Cleo- 
patra’s appearance exists only in the imagination of the ancient historians. 
Antony was not the man to refuse anything that Cleopatra w^ould give 
him. Yet, in the year 41 he spent but a few months at Alexandria. At 
the beginning of the year 40, at the first new's that a Parthian army 
was marching upon Syria, he left the queen of Egypt, and for the next 
three years he not only remained absent from Cleopatra, but, far from 
thinking of love, his great energies were wholly occupied by his vast 
scheme for the conquest of Persia. I'he statement has been constantly 

• Ani. 27. 
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repeated and is still advanced that Augustus was Caesar’s heir in the 
history of the world, and that he completed or performed what his 
adopted father had begun or projected. In my opinion, this is a serious 
mistake, because it prevents full comprehension of the action of the 
two* rivals during the last civil war. If the true heir to a policy is the 
man who pursues the execution of his predecessor’s plans, it was through 
Antony and not through Octavianus that the spirit of Caesar continued 
to work. During the l^st two years of his life, Caesar was preoccupied 
bv political and economic difficulties resulting from the civil war, 
and hoped to find the solution of them in the conquest of Persia. This 
great enterprise was to restore to his government the imperial force 
which it had lost by reason of its revolutionary origin ; it was also to 
provide the wealth necessary to avert the fearful economic crisis under 
which the empire was struggling. At the outset of the year 44, when 
he was assassinated by Brutus, Caesar was working with great energy, 
not to reorganise the empire or to found a monarchy, but to prepare 
for war with the Parthians ; on the evening of March 15, Antony 
carried to his house, with Caesar’s other papers, the plans w^hich the 
dictator had drawn up for this enterprise. Others might inherit 
Csesar’s name and fortune, but Antony had secured his last ^eat idea. 
For two years his attention had been absorbed by the struggle with 
the conspirators, and he was unable to put this project into immediate 
practice. The situation was difficult enough in Caesar’s life-time, 
and grew more embarrassing after his death, until Antony persuaded 
himself that only the conquest of Persia could provide the w^calth and 
prestige which would enable him to dominate these difficulties. 

The forces of dissolution which Caesar, though whth great difficulty, 
had been able to repress, were now let loose upon the empire. Law, 
tradition and the constitution had lost tlieir old authority, the very 
gods were growing old and their temples were in ruin ; there were no 
organised forces, except the vast armies of plunderers recruited for 
the civil war. It was obvious that this confusion could only end in 
fearful catastrophe, unless some one man, some party, or some institu- 
tion could recover some measure of authority over the masses. Such 
authority Antony hoped to regain by the Persian campaign, and the 
mere fact that he entertained such hopes is a striking proof of his energy. 
Can the man w'ho was ready to contemplate so vast an enterprise be 
regarded as nothing more than a sensualist, madly in love with an 
woman ? lie might have seized, like Octavianus, the highest 
position by petty deceit and underhand aggression ; he preferred, 
however, to secure it by means of a great and dangerous exploit. 

For two years Antony gathered money, concentrated legions in Asia, 
and remodelled the political map of the East in order to secure whole- 
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hearted supporters among the kings and chieftains of Asia Minor. He 
made every arrangement for the invasion of Persia by the road indicated 
by Caesar through Armenia. What is still more extraordinary in a 
man enamoured of Cleopatra, he even married Octavia, the sister **of 
Octavianus, to avoid the embarrassment of political difficulties at home 
during his campaign. 

From the year 40 to the year 37, it is impossible to discover the least 
influence exerted by Cleopatra upon Antony.,, We do not assert that 
all connection between Antony and the Egyptian queen was broken 
off. Plutarch tells us, for instance,* that Antony had with him an 
Egyptian soothsayer, who attempted to withdraw his affections from 
Octavianus and Octavia, by casting horoscopes more or less ingenious. 
It is quite possible that this soothsayer was one of Cleopatra’s agents, 
and equally possible that there were others, and that she maintained a 
correspondence with the triumvir. Cleopatra, however, is no longer 
paramount in Antony’s life or policy ; his attention is now concen- 
trated upon the performance of Caesar’s plan, and it is not until the end 
of the year 37 that an unexpected event brings Cleopatra back to his 
life. In the spring of the year 37, the intrigues of Octavianus force 
AUtony return with his fleet to the shores of Southern Italy; he 
wastes several months at Tarentum in interminable negotiations with 
his brother-in-law ; when these are concluded towards the end of 
August, he can return to Syria. But from Corfu lie sends Octavia 
back to Italy, despatches Fonteius Capito to Alexandria, and then 
betakes himself to Antioch, where Cleopatra soon joins him. 

At the beginning of the year 36, an event takes place .at Antioch 
which was never suspected by Shakespeare, who has depicted this 
loving couple for us in such glowing colours. 'I'he lovers who “ gave 
a kingdom for a mirth ” arc married like two respectable citizens. 
M. Letronne has the credit of elucidating, by the study of numismatics, 
this point, w'hich is obscure in the historians’ narratives. At the 
beginning of the year 36, Antony becomes king of Eg^q^t by this marriage 
with the queen. Why did Antony and Cleopatra resolve to marry ? 
What w'as the meaning of this strange act ? What negotiations preceded 
its accomplishment ^ It is not likely that the marriage was the result 
of precipitate decision, while the complete absence of any information 
concerning the preparations for it proves tliat it was secretly con- 
templated. There arc severrd other strange points in connection 
with it. Antony did not divorce Octavia, and therefore held two 
wives after the year 36. His marriage is celebrated, iv^t at Alexandria, 
tlie capital of his future realm, but at Antioch. Me shows an obvious 
anxiety to hide the results of his action as far as possible. He does not 

♦ Chap. 34i 
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assume the title of king of Egypt, he strikes Egyptian coins with his 
image, but he merely assumes the title of avTOKparoapy the Greek 
translation of the Latin imperaior and triumvir. Finally, no sooner 
is the marriage concluded, than he leaves his wife and starts for Persia. 

Aiftony must have had sound reasons for such strange conduct, 
reasons which we must attempt to divine by conjecture, for want of 
documentary evidence. Dion informs us, and the whole history of 
this age confirms his statement, that Cleopatra’s government was by 
no means popular in Egypt, and that she had everything to fear from 
one of those palace revolutions so frequent under the last of the 
Ptolemies. It is quite possible that she was anxious to protect her 
power from secret conspiracies with the help of Antony and his legions, 
and that she invited him to Alexandria in the year 40 in order to pro- 
pose the marriage which took place in the year 36. At first Antony 
realised the incongruity of the proposal ; while enjoying the means of 
persuasion employed by the queen, he listened to her arguments un- 
convinced. Moreover, he was soon recalled to Italy by disturbances 
at home, and was entirely absorbed by his great Persian scheme. 
Cleopatra did not lose courage ; her spies and agents were about the, 
triumvir ; her correspondence with him was maintained, vud she 
waited her opportunity to advance her proposal once more. Thanks 
to the Persian war, she was ultimately successful. 

Antony’s political preparations for this campaign were hampered 
by a most serious difficulty, the economic crisis resulting from the 
last of the civil wars. A kind of universal bankruptcy had absorbed 
the supplies of precious metal throughout the empire, had shattered 
public and private credit, and depreciated securities of every kind. 
Antony was in WMiit of money, as is shown by the coins which he struck 
at this time, which are almost all debased. Egypt, on the other hand, 
v/as extremely rich, and the royal family was in possession of the only 
great treasure in the Mediterranean world wffiich Rome had not as yet 
plundered. ^ 

It would have been most dangerous to plunge into Persia with sixteen 
legions and without money for their regular payment ; hence Antony 
probably thought that the treasures of the Ptolemies were cheaply 
bought at the price of marriage. He may' have accepted Cleopatra’s 
proposal in order to borrow from the rich Egyptian queen the supplies 
necessary to meet the expense of his conquest. Whatever the view 
of modern historian^ may be, the fact remains that republican tradition 
was still very strong in Italy. Antony was aware tliat a marriage with 
t le queen w^as not included in those political expedients which the 
representatives of Rome might use ; Italian opinion would have 
regarded him as mad or criminal if lie had proclaimed his intention 
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of becoming king of Egypt. For that reason he wished to hide the real 
meaning of his action, and therefore did not divorce Octavia, celebrated 
his marriage in a Syrian town, and avoided using the title of king of 
Egypt on his coinage. 

Antony’s marriage seems to me to be the conclusion of an aHiance 
between himself and Egypt, and it is at the same time the first great 
inconsistency of his eastern policy. He became king of Egypt, but 
he concealed the fact ; he wished to use this unadmitted royalty to 
conduct a war with Egyptian money as a Roman magistrate, from 
which he would monopolise the glory and the profit. 

* ♦ * « # * « 

The Persian campaign began in the spring of the year 36, and its 
progress was anxiously followed in Italy by Octavianus and his party. 
Throughout the summer, Octavianus and his friends offered groat public 
sacrifices to the gods for the success of the war, but they secretly longed 
for the destruction of Antony’s army like that of Crassus. Antony’s 
triumph would make liim master of the situation. Octavianus could 
not endure to play a secondary part. These patriotic wishes were 
Jiut half fulfilled. More fortunate than Crassus, Antony escaped 
destruction at the hands of the Parthians, but his attempt at the con- 
quest of Persia proved a failure. After a lengthy siege of the Median 
capital, he was obliged to retreat, without touching the actual territory 
of the Parthians. The only clear narrative of the war which wc possess, 
that of Plutarch, is extremely short, and it does not enable m to 
decide whether Caesar had been mistaken in his estimate of the Farthinn 
power, or whether Antony mismanaged his plan of campaign. Con- 
temporaries, as usual, could see nothing but tlic fail arc, and their 
criticism of its cause w^as soon forthcoming. The fact ih ii Octavianus 
became Augustus was due much more to the Parthians than to his own 
genius. The retreat from Persia meant for Antony what the retreat 
from Russia meant for Napoleon ; it marked the beginning of his 
dow'nfall. His prestige in the cast was so shaken tiiat during the winter 
of 36—35, Sextus Pompeius, a fugitive from Sicily, was able to organise 
an insurrection in Asia Minor and to open negotiations with the 
kings of Armenia, Pontius and Partliia. Antony speedily crushed the 
insurrection, but he realised that his reputation could only be restored 
by some brilliant exploit to counterbalance this initial check. Un- 
fortunately the inconsistent nature of his policy now became more 
pronounced, and endangered the strength of ins position. 

Octavianus docs not seem to have been anxiccjs to profit by 
failure at the outset ; on the contrary, he displayed most benevolent 
intentions, and even sent soldiers to repair the losses of the v\ar. 
These troops, however, were not placed under an expert gcncia , ut 
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were entrusted to the guidance of his sister Octavia, Antony’s wife. 

J3y this adroit measure, Octavianus attempted to force a declaration 
frogi Antony, stating which woman was his legal wife ; he would be 
obliged either to declare his royal position by supporting Cleopatra, 
or to* break his alliance with Egypt by receiving Octavia as his legal 
wife ; and this in the east, which now regarded him as the husband 
of the Egyptian queen. The problem was the more embarrassing 
for Antony as the demands of Cleopatra became more urgent at that 
moment. Plutarch (chapter 56) says as follows : 

‘‘ Cleopatra, feeling that Octavia was coming to dispute possession 
of Antony’s heart, pretended the most violent passion for Antony, 
and refused food, to give herself the appearance of ill-health. When- 
ever he came to visit her, she gazed upon him with startled eyes, and 
drooped in despondent longing when he went away. She was careful 
to be surprised in tears, but hastened to wipe them from her face and 
to hide her weeping from Antony ; she made special use of these 
artifices when she saw that Antony was preparing to leave Syria and 
to join the Median king. (Chapter 57.) Those flatterers, who wished 
to show their zeal in her service, reproached Antony most bitterly^ 
accusing him of harshness and callousness, and telling hiiit'*‘that he 
was allowing a woman who breathed only for him to die of grief. . . . 
Antony was softened or possibly overwhelmed by these arguments, 
and fearing that Cleopatra might refuse to live, immediately returned 
to Alexandria and put off his Median expedition until the spring, 
though he had been informed that the Parthians were shaken by 
sedition.” 

Many of these details are highly probable. Women could never 
have played and could never play so great a part in politics unless their 
smiles and tears were often mysteriously able to reinforce, and on 
occasion to overturn, the calculations even of statesmen. Moreover, 
Antony was regarded as a man peculiarly susceptible to feminine 
influence, and it is not surprising that a clever, intelligent and 
dextero^is woman like Cleopatra, whose power over him steadily 
increased, should have used such devices. However, amid these 
romantic details, Plutarch’s story also shows us that the queen was 
attempting to turn the failure of the first Persian expedition to her 
own advantage. Antony’s departure for Media was connected with 
his project for the second Parthian campaign ; by pretending to 
oppose this departure and a new war, and also by showing her 
jealousy of Octavia, Cleopatra forced Antony to make an official 
announcement of his marriage with her, and to break with Rome. 
Cleopatra in 36 had ^ been contented with an almost clandestine 
marriage, for the reason that she had not been able to secure 
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any further concession at that time ; but her intelligence immediately 
realised that after the conquest of Persia, Antony would break the 
alliance and be reconciled to Octavia at the expense of Egypt ; 
must therefore be forced to accept the official position of king of 
Egypt and to divorce Octavia. • 

The moment was favourable to Cleopatra’s designs. Several children 
had been born of their marriage. After his first check, Antony’s 
confidence in the success of Caesar’s plans waa.no longer absolute. The 
foundation of a new dynasty in Egypt was an exploit which might well 
compensate for the conquest of Persia. Antony’s intentions thus 
began to waver between two great objects ; at one moment he enter- 
tained the great Caesarean idea of conquering Persia and becoming 
the chief of the Roman republic ; at another time he thought of 
founding a new Egyptian empire with the new dynasty. No doubt 
the real authority w'hich he enjoyed in Egypt, and the wealth and 
luxurj' of the court of the Ptolemies, had induced him to despise the 
position of leader at Rome for which he had long struggled. How 
could this leadership be compared with the realm of the Ptolemies, 
increased by the addition of the Persian empire ? 

ThusrAntony became continually more involved in the complica- 
tions of this antagonism between the Italian and the Egypnian policy. 
On the one hand, Cleopatra’s demands were increasing, and on the 
other, his own hesitation became more obvious. At the outset he had 
wished to be king of Egy^pt and Roman magistrate simultaneously 
as a means to the conquest of Persia. Now the inconsistency of 
this policy had made this means an actual purpose, and he wished to 
conquer Persia and found an Egyptian empire at the same time. He 
decided upon a new Parthian campaign for the year 33, but during 
the autumn of the year 34, he prcccvlcd this effort by a measure of the 
utmost importance, the “ Donations of Alexandria,” the greatest 
concession that could have been made to the demands of Cleopatra 
and to the Egyptian policy. I’lutarch gives the following account of 
it (chapter 64) : 

“ The gymnasium was filled with a vast multitude, and two golden 
thrones were raised upon a silver platform, one for himself and the 
other for Cleopatra ; he then declared lier queen of Egypt, Cyprus, 
Africa and Cade Syria, associating with the government of this country 
Cxsarion, who was regarded as the son of the first Cxsar ; he then 
conferred the title of King of Kings upon his children by the queen; 
to Alexander he gave Armenia, Media and the Parthian empire when 
he should have conquered it ; Ptolemy his second son, received Phamicin, 
Syria and Cilicia. He presented his two sons to the people ; Alexander 
was dressed in a Median robe and wore upon his head a tiara and t c 
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, pointed cap called cidaris, the royal dress of the kings of Media and 
Armenia ; Ptolemy wore a long cloak, slippers and a cap surrounded 
with a diadem, the royal dress of Alexander’s successors. . . . From 
thaf day forward Cleopatra invariably appeared in public in a dress 
sacrechto Isis, and gave audience to the people under the name of the 


New Isis.” 

There are some errors of detail in this story, but the substance is 
correct. Antony was fornjing a great Egyptian empire at the expense 
of the Roman empire, and was dividing it between Cleopatra and her 
children. He could not venture to publish his marriage and take 
the title of king of Egypt, but on this occasion he consented to send 
an official copy of the “ Donations of Alexandria ” to the Roman 
senate, to secure recognition of the new state by the republic. It is 
possible that Antony at first regarded these concessions as a provisional 
arrangement intended to overcome the opposition of Cleopatra to the 
second Persian war ; after the war, he may have hoped to disregard 
the queen’s claims and to secure the approval of his “ Donations ” for 
the time being as a proconsular measure. Proconsuls had often added 
territories to subject States under Roman protection, even though some 
reduction of Roman provinces was involved. On this occasion, .however, 
Antony was mistaken. In the course of the year 33, while he was 
urging the preparations for his second campaign in Armenia, a keen 
agitation broke out at Rome against the ‘‘ Donations of Alexandria.” 
Italy had not mistaken the significance of this measure ; public feeling 
had already been aroused by the strange romance of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, by current rumours of his insane passion, and by his unworthy 
treatment of Octavia ; the Italian public was angered by the extent of 
tile concessions, and popular indignation burst forth with such violence 
that the .senators who were ordered to communicate to the Senate the 


official announcement of Antony’s measure would not venture to 
come forward. The agitation was increased when Octavianus attempted 
to improve his popularity, and to hamper the new war against Persia 
by opening a vigorous campaign against Antony’s eastern policy ; 
Antony, indeed, he spared, but Cleopatra and Cxsarion became the 
object of his furious attacks. 


Ihe Egyptian queen was speedily regarded \vith the keenest ani- 
mosity at Rome and in Italy. At first Antony remained disdainful 
and indifferent, but he soon perceived that this agitation might 
surround him with the gravest perils. The measure wdiich he had 
executed at Alexandria with great solemnity before the assembled 
^ast, a measure upon which the whole of his eastern policy was based, 
disavowed at Rome, but only because Rome was 
ot him. Would that fear continue if his second Parthian 
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campaign was a failure ? The new Egyptian empire must be his refuge 
in case the Persian enterprise resulted in disaster ; if Rome now refused 
to recognise this empire, there was no prospect of recognition after 
another failure in Persia. Once again the inherent inconsistency* of 
his policy had nullified his calculations. During the last six nvjntha 
of the year 33, he persuaded himself that his preparations for the 
Persian war might be abandoned, that he must crush the intrigues 
of Octavianus and the agitation against his Egyptian policy, and extort 
a recognition from Rome of the “Donations of Alexandria.” 

Only upon some such considerations does it seem possible to explain 
why Antony suddenly suspended his preparations for the Parthian 
war during the last six months of the year 33, hastily led his army to 
the shore of the Aegean, summoned the kings and chieftains of Asia 
Minor to Ephesus, and invited Cleopatra to meet him there. His idea 
was to make a great military demonstration to impress the Senate, the 
party of Octavianus, and the whole of Italy, and to conclude the debate 
upon the “ Donations of Alexandria.” At this decisive moment, how- 
ever, a further result of the inconsistency inherent in his policy becomes 
obvious ; Antony does not venture to admit, in his negotiations with 
the Senate, that he is particularly anxious for the recognition of the 
“ Donations,” but declares himself anxious to deliver the republic 
from the tyranny of Octavianus, and to re-establish the republican 
constitution. 

Thus, when relations grew strained and a breach seemed imminent 
at the outset of the year 32, the leading citizens joined Antonyms side 
and went to Ephesus in a body. Notwithstanding his many failures, 
Antony was a noble of ancient family, a remarkable general, a dis- 
tinguished orator, and then nearly fifty years of age ; he inspired 
greater confidence than the youthful Octavianus, wdio owed everything 
to Ccesar’s name, and had hitherto been distinguished only for pitiless 
and unscrupulous ambition. Public opinion had blamed the 

Donations,” but was much more angry with Cleopatra than with 
Antony, and a few assertions of republican feeling had gained 
for Antony the sympathy of the upper classes. No one believed 
that Antony would ever sacrifice the interests of Rome to those of 
Egypt. No doubt those who hastened from Italy to join Antony, 
and knew the vigour of public feeling against his eastern policy, were 
persuaded that Antonym had been mistaken, and that he must break 
with this policy and with Cleopatra. 'Phe queen of Egyp^ ^ 
profoundly hated in Italy that public opinion must be satisfied by a 
definite and open breach. They were, however, very confident of t ic 
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triumvir’s wisdom, and felt sure that he would recognise the necessity 
for such action. ^ 

Consequently, those who left Rome were considcrab.ly astonished 
to 'find Cleopatra at Ephesus, where she was by no means lost in the 
crowd of Asiatic kings and chieftains, but held a leading position, 
always at Antony’s side, giving him advice and issuing orders to every 
one even the Roman senators, who were so benevolent as to obey 
her commands. Cleopatra had always been careful to secure friends 
and partisans amongst Antony’s Roman followers by using the all- 
powerful persuasion of money. We know that she had appointed 
an obscure senator, a certain Caius Ovinius, director of her royal 
manufactories, and w’e may assume that this was not an isolated case. 
Ephesus was full of Romans who recognised Cleopatra as their sove- 
reign mistress, and stooped to address her as “ queen,” to the supreme 
disgust of the true Quirites. At the same time the newly arrived Romans 
at first believed that Antony only tolerated this scandal because he 
under-estimated its dangers at a distance from Italy. Among his 
Roman following was a man of high distinction, I.. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus. Domitius gathered round him all the most influential 
Romans in Antony’s suite who were opposed to his Egyptian policy, 
and undertook the task of persuading him that Cleopatra must be 
sent back to Egypt. 

The dismissal of Cleopatra would deprive Octavianus and his party 
of their most formidable weapon, would give the lie to their slanders, 
and would secure Antony’s position by turning public feeling in his 
favour. Notwithstanding his personal influence, the obvious wisdom 
of thi'". advice, and the warmth of his zeal, Domitius met with in- 
vincible resistance. Cleopatra had foreseen that Antony would fall 
under the influence of the Roman party if she left him, that this 
party was preparing a reconciliation with Octavia at her expense, and 
that the “ Donations of Alexandria ” w'ould be revoked to deprive 
Oct3vianus and his party of their chief ground of accusation. She 
was therefore not content with her present position, and resolved 
to make reconciliation impossible by forcing Antony to divorce 
Octavia. 

The struggle was desperate and for a moment Domitius seemed 
to have won the day. Antony had already ordered Cleopatra to return 
to her kingdom, but once again she relied upon the magical pow'cr of 
money. Among the adherents of the triumvir she found an officer 
who possessed his entire confidence, Canid i us ; she won his support 
by large sums and at length secured the upper hand. Thus the 
followers of Antony were divided into two parties, the party of 
Cleopatra led by Canidius, at variance with the Roman party under 
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Domitius Ahenobarbus. Here wc have a further result of the original 
antagonism. The two parties were soon hopelessly divided upon 
the questioit which represented their several views — the divorce of 
Octavia. Cleopatra’s party was anxious to consolidate the Egyptian 
empire by strengthening the tie between the queen and the triumvir 
and therefore demanded a divorce which was to provoke a final breach 
between the two triumvirs. The Roman party desired a reconcilia- 
tion between Octavianus and Antony, and vigjorously opposed an action 
which would imply war ; Octavianus would understand that Cleopatra’s 
influence was paramount, w’^ould realise that war was inevitable in the 
long run, and would certainly seize the immediate opportunity 
because it was the most favourable. 

Antony hesitated for a long time. At length in the spring of 32 
he assembled his friends in Greece, and laid the question before them. 
A keen debate ensued, but once again Cleopatra’s party was triumphant 
Antony sent letters of divorce to Rome, and as though he feared this 
action would make a bad impression upon the soldiers, he immediately 
delivered a speech, in which he promised to re-establish the republican 
constitution two months after the victory. The divorce provoked 
the war. ^ Octavianus and his party began a fierce campaign of slander 
against Antony ; they accused him of wishing to make Cleopatra Queen 
of Rome, spread rumours of his madness ; forced the Senate to declare 
war upon him, and mobilised the fleet and army in the last months 
of the year 32. Antony sent his fleet into Greece with an army of 
nineteen legions, and the kings and chieftains of Asia with their troops. 
In the spring of 31, the two armies wx‘rc encamped upon tlie shores 
of the bay of Actium ; the fleets w'cre near facing one aiiotlier, Antony’s 
fleet in the bay of Actium, and the fleet of Octavianus in the bay of 
Komaros close at hand. The terrible conflict anxiously* awaited by 
the W'hole world, which was to annihilate one of the two aiinies, 
was long delayed. The spring and part of the summer were passed 
in almost complete inaction, apart from the few unimportant skirmishes 
inaccurately related by the most ancient historians. 

This inactivity is especially surprising on the part of Antony, from whom 
a vigorous offensive was to be expected. Antony commanded superior 
forces ; his prestige as general was greater, and he had provoked tlie war. 
Why did l»c not imitate his master, Caesar, wdv^ had always done his 
best to conclude a civil war with the least possible delay ? At Philippi, 
Antony had taken the offensive with an energy worthy of Ca'sar ; 
what was the mysterious force which now paralysed his decision and 
his will r The months went by ; Octavianus in vain souglit to penetrate 
Antony’s mysterious v%ant of enterprise and feared some trap ; but 
Antony would not attack. One day at the end of Augun, two leading 
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members of Antony s party, Dellius and Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
appeared in the camp of Octavianus announcing that they had left 
their master. They brought strange news ; Antony waj preparing to 
wfthdraw to Egypt with his army without fighting a serious battle ; 
he vwDuld pretend to give battle by sea to cover his retreat, but he 
had resolved to return to Egypt with Cleopatra. 

This most important fact is related by Dion. In one passage he 
tells us (chapter 1. 23) that Octavianus “ was informed by Dellius and 
by others of the enemy’s intentions ” ; in another passage (1. 31) he 
says “ that Octavianus proposed to give the enemy free passage in order 
to fall upon his rear while he was in flight ; he hoped from the rapidity 
of his ships to catch him without difficulty, to show the world that 
Antony was attempting to flee and thus to secure the allegiance of 
Antony’s soldiers without striking a blow.” Dion adds that Octavianus 
was “ dissuaded by Agrippa, who feared that they might be outstripped 
by adversaries ready to use their sails.” 

This discussion between Agrippa and Octavianus would be inexplic- 
able, if delays had not assured Octavianus that Antony had no intention 
of attacking, but merely wished to retreat, as indeed has been proved 
by the Admiral Jurien de la Gravierc and by Herr Kromaj^er. But 
why should Antony wish to retire without fighting when )iis army and 
his fleet were more powerful than those of his rival ? Dion, who was 
unable to comprehend the history of .Vetium, and who confuses the 
most insignificant details with the most important facts of his narrative 
sa^s that the project of this retreat was inspired by Cleopatra (chapter 
1. 15) : “ .'kfter many various proposals, Cleopatra’s notion won the 
day ; she urged that garrisons should be placed in the most exposed 
positions, while the rest of the army should follow herself and Antony 


During the preceding year Cleopatra had expended her energies in 
promoting this war, and at first the notion seems incredible; nor could 
we regard it as credible if we had not a satisfactory explanation of this 
change of front. We have therefore to consider wliv Cleopatra in 
the course of the year 31, had come to oppose the continuation of 
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collapse. Empires founded by armed forces fall to pieces with extreme 
rapidity ; the Egyptian empire had been founded by the power of her 
attractions, w^s based upon her personal connection with Antony, and 
must have seemed fragile in the extreme. This war might prove its 
destruction, whatever the result. If Antony were defeated, the down- 
fall of the Egyptian empire was inevitable. On the other hand, if 
Antony were triumphant, he would be master of the Roman empire, 
would have no further need of the Egyptian alliance, and would be 
obliged to re-enter Italy and establish himself at Rome. Would he be 
able to resist the persuasions of his Roman friends over whom Cleopatra’s 
influence was small, the enthusiasm of the soldiers, the appeals of Italy 
and the Senate ? Defeat meant Antony’s ruin ; victory meant the 
triumph of the Roman party, and either result was equally formidable 
for Cleopatra. 

On the contrary, if she could persuade Antony to return to Egypt 
withhisarmy without fighting, Octavianus would not venture to attack 
them in Egypt, where they could dispose of thirty legions; Antony 
could assume the official title of king of Egypt and found a new dynasty, 
abandoning Italy and the European provinces to Octavianus, to the 
Senate, or Jto any one who cared to take them. 

There can be no better proof of the utter confusion into which the 
Roman conquest had plunged the ancient world than the sight of this 
feminine audacity ; a woman by a few smiles and caresses attempts 
to defeat the Roman empire, to withdraw its fairest provinces and to 
group them about Egypt under a new dynasty. The destiny of the 
empire which Rome had created in two centuries of conflict, now 
seemed to be in the hands of a woman. One obstacle, how^evei, opposed 
the realisation of this project. The Roman party reejuired that Antony 
should be reconciled to Octavianus or should crUvSh him. Cleopatra s 
programme, neitlicr peace nor war, was disastrous to them. Domitius 
and his friends remembered their property and their families m Italy; 
they wished to live in Italy in the republic of their ancestors, and con- 
sented to spend a few years in the provinces only to increase tlicir wealth 
and influence in Italy. If Antony abandoned Italy to Octavianus, what 
would be their position after quarrelling with Octavianus on behalf of 
Antony ^ They would be forced cither to secure their return to Italy 
by imploring pardon from Octavianus, or to live the Alexandrian court 
amid a crowd of eunuchs and courtiers like Ovinius, the director o 
the royal manufactories. 

This difficulty explains the most obscure points in the ^ > 

and also explains the quarrels between Antony and 
must have been very keen from time to time if, as El my says, Ai y 
sometimes feared that she would poison him. I his dctai is 
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sort of harmony with the love-story imagined by ancient writers, but 
it is entirely consistent withjthe struggle of political interests which we 
have described. Withdrawal to Egypt meant for Antony the betrayal 
of his Roman friends and the final abandonment of Italy in order to play 
the f>art of Alexander’s successor in the east. Though he had lived 
in revolutions for twenty years, Antony’s Roman spirit hesitated before 
this project as before crime or folly. His legions were composed of 
Italians under Italian oncers ; was it likely that any promises would 
induce them to return to Egypt and become the army of an eastern 
monarchy ? It would be most interesting to know by what means 
Cleopatra overcame this hesitation ; the struggle was long and severe, 
and the queen would probably have proved unsuccessful, if Antony had 
not been enfeebled by much fatigue, constant strain and debauchery. 
Worn out by terrible anxieties at home, exhausted by work and pleasure, 
unnerved by the increasing difficulties whicli the inherent inconsistency 
of his policy produced, he eventually lost his grasp of facts, and was 
carried away by the keen sophisms of Cleopatra to a world of imaginary 
ideas where the gravest difficulties seemed to vanish. 

Even after Antony had resolved to return to Egypt, he could not 
venture upon the natural course of declaring his intentiojis to the 
Roman nobles in his legions and his suite ; he feared the storm of 
protestation and discussion which such an announcement would raise. 
Cleopatra equally dreaded the moment when the proposal for retreat 
would be officially known, for the Roman party would make desperate 
efforts to dissuade Antony, and she would probably be forced to sustain 
a final and most desperate struggle. 

These fears gave rise to the idea of a naval combat to mask the retreat. 
Dion leUs us (chapter 1 , 15) that ‘‘in order not to frighten their 
allies, Antony and Cleopatra resolved to depart neither secretly nor 
openly, as if they wxtc taking flight, but like people inclined to fight 
and to force a passage if obstacles w'erc placed in their way.” This 
important text is very clear ; to cut short the discussions and disputes 
which their proposal would arouse, Antony and Cleopatra resolved 
to conceal their plan until it had been accomplished, and tlie army 
and the officers would be confronted with the fact of their retreat. 
Ihus they hoped to overcome all hesitation, and to carry their followers 
with them. Notwithstanding their secrecy, tlie strange idea of a naval 
battle and certain of Antony’s arrangements before it, together with 
current rumour, aroused suspicion in the clearest minds. Deliius 
and Domitius realised that Antony intended to betray their cause 
and left him. Ihis desertion was a serious w^arning to Antony, but 
e failed to understand it. Dominated by Cleopatra, he seems to 
avc revealed his intentions to none but Canidius, w^ho was ordered 
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to explain his departure to the army, and to lead it back to Egypt ; 
September 2 of the year 31, he started at the height of the battle* 
with her littlo red-sailed fleet, Cleopatra carried the triumvir back to 
Egypt to become the king of the country and the successor of tRc 
Ptolemies. « 

#•«.#** ^ 

Actium must therefore be removed from the list of the world’s 
great naval battles. It was a feint, delivered to mask one of the most 
curious of political intrigues and wholly indecisive. Plutarch tells 
us that during the evening Antony’s ships returned to the Bay in good 
order and that Octavianus spent a week in a vain endeavour to persuade 
the fleet and army to surrender by telling them that Antony had fled 
to Egypt. The soldiers would not believe him ; they replied that 
Antony was absent for some good reason and would soon return • 
they showed such genuine confidence in their general, and formed so 
strong and devoted a force, that Canidius could not venture to reveal 
the truth. This profound attachment merely delayed the change of 
opinion in the minds of the majority, but the evidence became incon- 
trovertible after the lapse of a week. Antony and Cleopatra had not 
foreseen t^is formidable explosion of national feeling, and their mistake 
proved their ruin. In the eyes of his country their famous general 
had become a traitor. In irresistible indignation and fury the legions 
surrendered to Octavianus. Yet more violent was the outburst of public 
opinion in Italy ; Antony and Cleopatra were overwhelmed by the 
common hatred, and a universal demand arose for the punisliincnt 
of the two lovers, their death, and the conquest of Eg\'pt ; Octavianus 
became the object of general admiration, and war. regarded as a 
heaven-sent deliverer. 

The prudent Octavianus, uneasy, hesitating and a. lonishcd, hardly 
daring to believe the evidence of his senses, had watched Antony’j 
pc:)W'er for many months crumbling to pieces throughout the cast, 
and from this day he became the glorious saviour of tlie capital. ?lc 
did not immediately realise the fact, for neither himself, nor Agrlppa, 
nor any of his friends realised the true importance of events im- 
mediately after Actium. This modesty, hoAvever, was of sliort dura- 
tion. Octavianus was an adept in the means most commonly employed 
by parties and politicians to deceive the masses ; the exaggeration ot 
dilTiculties to increase the merit and the credit of those who overcome 
them. If Octavianus and his friends were thus unable to understand 
the events in which they had taken part, it obvious that con- 
temporaries and blockheads must have been further mystified. Tiic 
conquerors turned this ignorance to account, and with the help 0^ 
the writers who arc always ready to support false Iiistory, the heroic 
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legend of the battle and its three personages was gradually formed. 
Cleopatra ready to conque!^ Rome, to overwhelm Italy with a flood 
of Orientals and degrade her proud senators to the infamous post of 
eunuchs ; Antony intoxicated by her caresses and delirious from her 
spells, placing his army and his reputation at the service of her 
criminal ambition ; Octavianus rising in proud, bold heroism to confront 
this formidable coalition, and save Rome from Oriental servitude. 

Very different is the humble truth. Octavianus had been nothing more 
than an inactive spectator of the first great disaster provoked by the 
struggle between Orientalism and Italian tradition. From this point 
of view the importance of the war is immense. But even the genius 
of Octavianus could not understand it. When he returned to Italy, 
rich with the spoils of Egypt, he had no suspicion that the struggle 
was to begin under new forms throughout the empire, or that it 
would fill his house and family with tragedy and catastrophe during 
the long years of his life upon the supreme pinnacle of human 
greatness as frincefs, president, and as the first citizen of the great 
republic to which peace had now returned. 
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Iccius, Horace and, 208 
Idiologos, the, 119 
Iliad, the. 221, 222 
Illyria, first campaign of Octa- 
vianiis in, 42-43 
India, embassies to Kome, 215 
*' Inimitables,” the, 47, no 
Insteius, 10 1 

lotapa, daughter of the King of 
Media, 49. 69 note 
Isis, temple of, x 1 3 
Italy — 

Public opinion in, on marriage 
of Antony and Cleopatra. 8-9 ; 
political effects of the failure 
of the Persian campaign, 35- 
36 ; public feeling in, and its 
progressive changes. 54. 57 ; 
imposition of the conjuratio, 
80, 82, 84 and note^, 85 ; pre- 
paration for war between An- 
tony and Octavianus, 82-83 ; 
fresh taxation and consequent 
difficulties, 85 ; change of 
public feeling in, after Actium, 
104, 106-8 ; conquest of Egypt 


Italy — continued 

decided on, 108 : treatment of 
Egypt, 117-18 ; reception of 
Octavianus on his returii,^i2o • 
the new oligarchy, 124-2:; - 
return to republican tmdition* 
125-27 ; the difficulty of 
nising a government, 1 27- 30 . 
decay of the aristocracy, 1 29 ’ 
monarchy impossible at Romo- 
129-30 ; reforms of Octavianus 
in 28 B.C., 1 30-3 T ; the funda- 
mental iilea of his political 
reform, 132-33 ; restoration 
of the republic, 133-34 ; Octa- 
vianus sole president of tlu* re- 
public. 133-34; the p(Tsi.s 
teiicy of republican tradition, 
135-37; the beginniuj 4 of a 
new epoch, i 37-39 ; character 
of the new government, 139^ 
40 ; meab\ires of reform, 141- 
42 ; renewed hopes, 143 --45 ; 
current mysticism, I45*-^o; 
the h'asterii empire and public 
opinion, 147-49 ; dilferences 
between the opinions of Au- 
gustus aiul of the public, *152; 
the reform of morality, 1 54 - 57 ; 
improvement of the imperial 
finances, 157 and nijtc~i$()', 
fresh taxation, 1 59 60 ; the 
State credit, 162-03 ; the new 
government at Rome, lOj ; 
the new goverriinont and the 
aristocracy, ib:;-f)6 ; the new 
republic and the young men, 
173 -76 ; the first scamhd under 
the new system, 18 r and nate- 
184 ; haired of tlu‘ ai'stocracy 
for the Homines tiovi, 183-84; 
defects of tlie new constitution, 
189-91 ; influx of Egyptian 
workers. 191-92 ; the corrup- 
tion c>f morals, 193-95 ; 
the family and the woman, 
I93-9 v 8 ; the moral decadence 
of the nobility, i96'97 ; the 
rise of Anti-militarism, 19^- 
200 ; Greek influence on reli- 
gion, 200-201 ; religion ot 
Horace, 20c) -10 ; the new ten 
dencies of public feeling, 215 
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uHiv-^continued 

217 J progress of the puritan 
jnovement, 217—20, 240—41 ; 

ronstitutional reform of the 
year 23 B.C.. 241-243 ; the 

beginning of the Roman 
monarchy, 24^ > the famine, 
247-48 ; the semi-dictatorship, 
248 and note 

Tambucus, petty Arab king, 97 
Jtricho, palm-trees given to Clco- 
patra, 7 

Tuba, king of Numidia, afterwards 
king of Mauritania, 176, 217 
Juba II.. king of Mauritania, 233 
Julfa, 25 

Julia, daughter of Octavianus, 82. 

175, 228, 254 
Juno, temple of, 36, 164 
Tin)iler Fcrctriiis. temple of, col- 
lapse of, 67-68 

Jupiter, national sanctuary on the 
Capitol, 164 

Jupiter Tonans, Augustus vows a 
temple to, 186 


T.acintan promontory, the, 36 
Lcgii-hi', treasure of the, 52, 69. 1 1 1 ; 

sei;!ed by Octavianus, 117 -19 
Lampsacus, 40 
I. and question, the — 

Disti ibutioii of land to the 
soldiers by Octavianus, 37 ; 
imposition of the land tax by 
Augustus, 214-15 ; accusa- 
tions against landowners, 253- 
54 

Lares, temple to the, 164 
Largns, Valerius, 172 ; his denun- 
ciation of Callus, i8I“v^4 
I^arotiius, 21 
luilir\u.s, king, 222 
I-a\'lnia, 22 t 

Leutulus, Cnreus, .vealth of, 2 

T 

Lepidus, Paulus /Rmilius — 

Overtures of Octavianus, 5,6; 
leaves Antony to join C^cta- 
vianus, check on, 13 

note, I I ; orders from 


Lepidus, Paulus .^milius — contd, 
Octavianus, 15 ; deranges the 
plans of Octavianus, 1 5 and 
note, 16 ; bad faith of, 16 and 
note, 17 ; joins troops of Octa- 
vianus at Tyndaris, 21 ; depo 
sition of, 29-30 ; as pontifex 
maximus, 226 ; censorship, 
248, 250 

Lepidus, Quintus, candidate for the 
consulship, 254 
Lesbos, 36, 239 note, 240 
Leucas, 87, 94 

Leucecome, 213 note, 226, 232 
Lcucopetra (Capo dell’ armi), 18 
Lex Ciniia, the, 190 and note, sus- 
pension of, 229 

Lex imperio Vespasiani, 248 note 
Lex Julia de adulte.ris, 196 note 
Lex Yc^ia Vespasiani, 246 note 
Liberal movement of nineteenth 
century, 137 
Liburni, the, 42 

Libya, Roman settlement of, 52 
and note ^ 

Licinius — 

Appointed procurator by Au- 
gustus, 181 and note ; imposi- 
tion of tribute, 214 
Lilybaum (Marsala), 13 and note, 14 
Lingones, the, 177 and note 
Tupari islands, the, 15, 16 
Livia, wile of Octavianus, 4, 31, 
“37 — 

Cliildren of. 175 ; her house on 
the Palatine, 193 ; education 
of Tiberius, 221 ; wealth of, 
236 

Livius, Titus, his history, 125-26, 
1 28. 1 56-57, 222 

Lollius, Marcus, wealth of, 227 
note, 236 and note 
laicilius, 58 
Lucretius, 224 
Ludius, paintings of, 193 
Lnrius, M., 10 1 


M.^ecenas, 197 — 

Patron of Horace, 10, 57 ; sent 
to Rome to quell disturbance, 
1 5 ; as xdile, 46 ; plan of 
campaign, 88-89 ; message to 
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Maecenas — continued 

Octavianus, in; reward to, 
1 19 : wealth of, 132 ; patron 
of Proper hus. 156; his house 
on the Esquiliiie, 192 ; mar- 
riage with Terentia, 216 ; rela- 
tions w'ith Augustus, 237-38, 
252 

Magistrates, reform measures, 141- 
42, 212 and note, 213 
Marcellus, Marcus Claudius (son of 
Octavia and the consul Mar- 
cellus of 50 B.c.) — 
Accomi)anies Augustus to 
Spain, 173-74, 175 ; marriage 
with Julia, 228 ; Tiberius 
and. 230 ; entertainments in 
Rome, 232: disagreement with 
Agrippa, 238 and note ; illness 
and death, 249 

Marcus, name forbidden in the 
family of Antony, 108 
Mariba, town of, 231 
Marriage, the Roman — 

Laws rt^ardi ng. 155 and note, 
156 and note, i 57 : conditions 
of. under a*\ugustus, 93-95 ; 
decay of. 195-96 
Mars Vindicator, temple of, 

164 

Mauritania, 176, 217 ; annexation 
of, 217, 227 note 
Mausoleum of Julii. 180 note 
Media, Antony's campaign in, 2, 

1 1- 1 2. 22, 52, 06, 67 
Me<]ia Atropatene, 2, 22 
Melitene, 1 1 
Menoflorus — 

Kfdurns to Pompeiiis, 6 ; offers 
his services to Octavianus, 16 ; 
death of, 43 

Mentini (Modnish), the, 43 
Mcssala — see Corvinus. Messala 
Messina. 13. 14. 17. 18 
Met hone. 87 
Metnne, 43 
Mezen tins, king. 22 2 
Mikalitzi, hill of. 92 
Milazzo. island of. 13, 15 and note, 
16 ; the naval battle off. 17-18 
Minerva, sanctuary of, 120. 164 
Mithridates, king of Coinxnagenc, 
73 


Murena — 

liis expedition against thi 
Salassi, 213-214; episode of, 
216 and note ,* defence of 
Primus, 244 ; conspiracy of, 
251 and n()te~2^2 • 

Musa, Antonins, 233-34, 249 
Myoshormos, 189 note, 226 
Mysia, invasion of, 127 
Mytilcixe, 36 


NabaT/T-ans, 213 ; treachery of 
the, 231-32 

Narbonne, the enmu ntus of 27 b.c. 

158 note, 176-77, 181 
Naiilochus, 21 

Nero, Tiberius Claudius, i/ v 74 
Nicolas of JJamascu.s, 53 
Nicomedin. 119 
Nicopolis, 49 

Nubia, expedition of Ciallir.; into, 
170, 188 )iote 


Octavia, 4, 8, 175 

Her mission to Antony, 39-40, 
42 ; Antony’:; tri atmrrrt. of, 
45. 47. 53. 55. ''3. -'M. 209-68 ; 
the. divorce, .80-82, 272; .sons 
of, by Marcellus and Antony, 

175 

Octavianus — 

His duplicity towards Antony, 
3; pieparati'Ui for a linal 
campaign against Sextus l\)m- 
peius, 4-5 ; attitude towards 
Antony’s marriage with Cleo- 
patra. 8 -9 : the war with Pom- 
peius, 12 17 ; the n:*val battle 
otl Milaz/o. 17-18; hesitation 
of, 18-19 : surrounded at 

Taormina, 19-20; flight from 
'I <K)r niina., 20- 2 I ; his ]K).sition, 
30 31 , cJi.ingc of front, 31- 
32 ; outward and personal 
t:auses of the cli.'inge, 32-37 
his con essions to public 
opinion. 37-38 ; his moderate 
and pacific policy, 38-39 ; 
speech to the people, 39"4f^ * 
first Illyrian campaign, 4-"43 i 
the Dalmatian war, 4^-49 > 
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Octavianus --conttnued 

his change of policy, 56-57 ; 
opposes Oriental policy of 
Antony, 60-61, 266-67 ; fric- 
tion between Antony and. 63- 
64 > he takes the offensive, 
64-65 ; intrigues against Cleo- 
patra, 68-69 ; receives An- 
tony's letter, 69-70 ; his final 
coup d"Hat, 70-72 ; further 
plots against Cleopatra, 77 ; 
his difficulties in Italy, 79 : 
his supporters, 79-80 ; imposi- 
tion of the conjuraiio, 80, 82, 
84 and notes, 85 ; opens An- 
tony’s will, 83-84 ; dithculties 
of his position, 8 5-87 *, his plan 
of campaign, 88-89, 89 note ; the 
surprise attack with Agrippa, 
91-93 ; disembarks in Epirus, 
92 ; realises the danger of 
inaction, 93”94 ; calls a council 
of war, icx)-ioi ; battle of 
Actium, IOI-3 ; vacillations 
after Actium, 104-6 ; prepara- 
tion for invasion of Egypt, 108, 
no, 112-14; his journey to 
Btundisium, in and note, 112 ; 
fall of Alexandria, 114 15; 
seizes the fortun<?s of the 
I.agidjr. 1 17-19; his popu- 
larity, 118-19; his return to 
Italy, 120 ; liis wish to retire 
into private life, 121-23, 131- 
32 ; dilficulties of his task, 
123-24 ; his fears. 128-29 ; 
his reforms in 28 b.c., 130-31 ; 
the fundamental idea of his 
political reform, 132-33 ; 
princeps, 133-34 ; presi- 

dent of the republic, 133- 34 ; 
receives the title of Augustus, 
135: policy, 135-37: con- 
trasted with Casar, 139-40 ; 
public estimation, 144 ; appa- 
rent agreement between Au- 
gustus and Italy, 146-47 ; his 
expedition in the East, 149 
note, 1 50 note ; the Eastern 
policy and the ideas of Augus- 
tus, 149-51 ; his constitutional 
position, 151-52 ; difference be- 
tween his opinions and those 


Octavianus — continued 

of the public, 152*; character, 
15s; his policy of financial 
reform, 157 and no/5-159; 
sources of revenue, 1 59-60 ; 
leading principles of his govern- 
ment, 160-61 ; his respect for 
constitutional forms, 161-63 : 
works in Rome, 164-65 ; his 
work of reconciling the nobility, 

165- 66 ; difficulty of his task, 

166- 67 : consul, 27 B.C., 167 ; 
the first journey of Augustus, 
167 ; his pretexts and reasons, 

167- 69 ; his departure from 
Rome, 172 ; takes Tiberius 
and Marcellus with him to 
Spain, 173-74; the family of 
Augustus, 174 and wo/c-176; 
the convcntiis of Narbonne, 
176-77, 181 ; policy regarding 
the scandal of Gallus, 183-84 ; 
his religion, 208 ; the odes of 
Horace as tlic reflection of his 
age, 210-11; rcfj>rm of the 
magistracy, 212-13 : founda- 
tion of the Auf^usta prestoria 
Salassoruyn, 214 ; patron of 
Virgil, 221 ; reduction of Gala 
tia, 227-28 ; his illness, 228 
and note, 231-34 ; return to 
Rome, 228-29 ; his occupa- 
tions at Rome, 230-31 ; re- 
signation 23 B.C., 235 ; and the 
nol>ility, 236-3S ; the consti- 
tutional reform of, of 23 b.c., 
241-43 ; receives the Parthian 
ambassadors, 2.^ 5-46 ; the 
seini-ilictatoiship, 247-48 ; as 
censor, 249-51 ; condemnation 
of Primus. 251 ; conspiracy of 
Murena and Capio, 251 and 
nctr, 252 ; departure for the 
I'^ast, 253; popularity, 276- 

277 

Octavianus. Marcus, 10 1 
Octavius. C'u.rus, 1O4 
Odrys«x, the. 243 
Odvssey, the, 221, 222 
Ofellus, 58 

Onomadensi, the. 227 
Opimius, consul, 138 
erodes, abdication, 6 
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288 

Ostia, 247 

Ovid died, 196 note, 197 note 
Ovinius, Quintus, 47-48, 115. 271 


Pacorus, death, 6 
Pacuvius, 1 44 

Palatine, the, Rome, 38, 191 
Palermo, 16 ; Roman colony at, 254 
Palinurus, Cape, 13, 14 
Pannonia, 43, 160 — 

Revolt in, 46, 48 ; imposition 
of tribute in, 163, 214 
Pantellaria, 13 

Pantheon, the, Rome, 62. 164 
Paphlagonia, 97 
Papias, admiral, 13, 16 
Paretonium seized by ('.alius, 1 1 3-1 5 
Parma, 130 

Parmensis, Cassius. 1 1 5 
Partinico, 16 

Pater familias, his position under 
Augustus, 195-96 
F^atras, 87, 88 
Pelamenes, 227 note 
Pelusium, fall of, 1 1 5 
Perga mum, 119 
Persia — 

Invasion of, Cresar’s proposed 
plan, 1-3 ; Antony's plan of 
campaign, 1- 3, 5, 23-24, 266 ; 
political efiects of the failure, 
35-36 ; further campaign con- 
templatcfl by Antony, 62 -(>3 ; 
policy of Augustus towards, 
I 50-52, 157 ; civil wars in, 227 ; 
Phraates’ embassy to Rome, 244 
Perugia, war of, 72 note 
Petra, 232 
Petronius, Cains — 

Pfcpjecius /Pi^ypti, 188 and 
note, 227 : campaign against 
the Ethiopians. 213 note, 229 
Philadclphus. king of Paphlagonia. 
73 

Philadelphus, son of Antony and 
Cleopatra. 175 
Philip. 170, 227 
Pher nicia, 7. 51 
Phraaspa, siege of. 22, 23-26 
Phraates — see also Persia — 

Unpopularity of, 6 ; defeats 
Oppius, 22-23 ; tactics, 24- 


Phraatea — continued 

26 ; civil war with Tiridates 
227 : sends embassy to Rome’ 
239-40 

Phrygians, the, 223-24 ' 

Pinarius, 87 
Pisa, 130 

Piso, L. Calpurnius, 163 note, ita 
note, 232. 252 note ' 

Plancus, Lucius Munatius, 77 

Leaves Antony and returns to 
Italy, Si-82, S3 ; censorshin 
of, 24S, 250 
Plautiiis, 10, 144 
Plennius, admiral, 13 note 
Poetry, love-poetry, 198-200 
Polemo — 

King of Pontus, 5. 12 ; enpture 
of, 23 ; embassy to Antony, 
44 and note ; Antonyms nego- 
tiations with, 67 

Pollio, Asiniiis, 10, 89, 197, 216, 237 
Pompeius, Cn<eus, consul, 89 
Pompeius, S(\\tiis — 

Popularity of, 4-1;, 9, 36-37 ; 
the war with Oi taviLunis, 12- 
17 ; naval battle oif Mihi/.zo, 
17-1.S ; his el ver straftigcm, 
19-20 ; his fill;! I def(Mt and 
flight, 21-22 : ]dans regarding 
Antony, 40, 2eo ; death of, 43 
Pomp^-y, consul .ind pro-consul, 

134 

Pomx>«-y’s theatre, 164 
IVistumiiis, Q., 97 
Prcefccti errarii saturni, appoint 
men t of, 130-31, 159, 163, 190, 
212-13 

Pr(Tfecii fruynenti dandi, 247 
Pra’lertii'i nvli, the, revivral of the 
office by Augustus, 168-69, 
184-85, 185 note. 

P Yd tores acravii, 240 
Priyterps, tlie office of, 134. L 35 
Primus. Marcus, the case of, 243- 
44 * 251 

Procurators appointed in Gaul by 
Augustus, 181 
Propertius, poetry of, 

note, 198-200 ; died, 196 note, 
197 note ,* Cynthia and, 200 
Ptolemy, son of Cleopatra and 
Antony, 51. 268-69 
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publicani, companies of, 165-66 
Jputeoli, 1 91 

Pythagoras, teachings of, 218, 224. 
22 $ 

Gallidyufyit i^he, i8o 

note 

Quaistorships, vacant, 212 
Quirinns, temple of, 164 

Religion. Roman, as modified by 
Greek influence, 200-201 
Remi. the. 177 

Rhoemethales. king of Thrace, 73 
Rimini, 130. 162 

Roads, Roman, upkeep of. 190 and 
note 
Rome — 

Unemployed in. 38 ; ffidileship 
of Agrippa. 61 ; the Pantheon, 
62, 164 ; antagonism to Cleo- 
patra in, 82-83 ; monarchy 
impossible at, 1 29—30 ; the 
task of Augustus in, 153 ; the 
new government at, 163 ; 
^’orks of Augustus in, 164-65 ; 
government of, in absence of 
Augustus, 168-69 ; left in 
charge of Statilus Taurus, 185 ; 
.edileship of Rufus, 186-87 ; 
Alexandrine art and luxury at, 
191--93 ; fundamental incon- 
sistency of Roman society, 
200-202 ; embassies to, 215; 
fresh disturbances on the de- 
parture of Augustus, 254-55 
Romulus and Remus, story of, 222 
Rufus, Martius Egnatius, 252 and 
note — 

Aidilcship of, 1S6-87, 187 

nnte ; his candidature for the 
prjp tor ship, 187-88 ; case of, 
216 and note, 217, 250-51 
Russia, internal troubles to-day, 137 
Rutuli, the, 222 


Sad ALAS, king of Thrace, 73 

Scepta Julia, the, 61, 164 

St. Bernard, Little and Great, isS 

note ^ 


St. Remy, 180 note • 

Salassi, the, 48. 157 note, 163 ; ex- 
pedition of Murena against, 
189. 213-14 

Sallustius, Crispus *(nephew of Sal- 
last), 208, 236 
Samos, 78, 80, 1 10 
Satala, 1 1 
Save, the, 43, 48 
Scellius, 259 

Scipio Africanus, republic of, 174 
note 

Scythians, the, embassies from, to 
Augustus, 215 
Seleucia, 2 
Senate, the — 

First session following conclu- 
sion of the triumvirate, 70-72 ; 
flight of the consuls, 72 ; their 
arrival at Ephesus, 76-78 ; 
repair of the Roman roads 
divided among the senators, 
162 ; approval of the measures 
of Augustus, 228-29 > Par- 
thian ambassadors sent to 
Augustus by, ^45-46 ; the 
** Donations of Alexandria, 
268-70 

Senia (Segna), 42-43 
Servia, 48 

Sextius, Eucius, 243 
Sibylline oracles, the, of the fourth 
Eclogue, 146 
Sicily — 

Idans of Lepidus regarding, 
29-30 ; latifundia of, 30, 38 
Silanus, Marcus, 77, 197 ; candi- 
date for the consulship, 254 
Silleus, king, 231-3^ 

Silver mines of Craul, 179 and note 
Siro, 224 

Siscia (Siszey), 43, 48 
Sossius, Cains — 

Antonyms message to, 54 and 
note, 60-61 ; consul 33 B.c., 
67 ; executes the proposal of 
Antony, 70 and note ; attack 
of Octavianus on, 71 ; battle 
of Actium, 101 ; pardoned by 
Octavianus, 111 
Spain — 

Revolt in, 127 ; government 
of, 135 ; journey of Augustus 


V 
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Gpain — continued 

to, 149 note ; gold mines of, 
163 ; arrival of Augustus, 181 ; 
the war in, 185-86 
Spello, 130 * " 

Squillacc, Gulf of. 16-17 
Statianus, Oppius, 22-23 
Stertinius, 58 

Surena, Eastern tactics at, 24. 25 
Syracuse, Roman colony at, 254 
Syria, 51 — 

Capture of, 1 13-14; govern- 
ment of, 133. 135 ; Agrippain, 
239 and note 


Tabriz, 25 

Tiunarum, Cape, 87, 104 
Taormina, 15 and note : the en- 
campment at, 16 and note, 17 ; 
stratagem of Pompeius Sextus, 
IQ-20 

Tarcondimotus, 73 
Tarentum, the agreement of, 2-4, 
264 ; epidemic at, 6 
Tarragona, Augustus at, 18 1, 186 
Tarsus, meeting of Antony and 
Cleopatra at. 262 
Taurisci, the, 42 

Taurus, Statilius, 5, 30, 80, 94, 164, 
197— 

Attempts to leave Tarentum to 
join Octavianus, 12-13, 14, 16 ; 
forsakes Antony, 47 ; in Dal- 
matia, 56 : consul 27 B.C.. 167 ; 
appointed to take charge of 
Rome, 185, 188 
Taurus, the, 1 1 
Taxes on imports, iSo note 
Terence, 144 
Terentia, 216 
Terpone, 43 

Theatre, the Roman, 200 
Thebes, destruction of, 1 70 and note 
Thyrsius, freedman, 114 
Tiber, overhow of the, 247 
Tiberius — 

Son of Octavianus and Livia, 
175 ; and the purity movement, 
221; Marccllus and, 230 ; qua;s- 
torship of, 247 and note, 248 ; 
accuses Caeplo. 253 ; commis- 
sioned to search the prisons, 2 54 


Tibullus, poetry of, 156, 196 note 
198-200, 215 

Tiridates, 119: — * 

Joins Augustus in Spain 
227 ; surrender claimed » by 
Phraates, 239-40; Augustus 
refuses to give him up* 245^ 
46 

Tlsienus, admiral, 13 note 

Tltlus, Titus, 77, 04- — 

Lea-res Antony and returns to 
Italy. 81-82. 83, 216; consul 
89 

Tortona, 130 

Trapani, 16 

Triakontaschoeni, king of Ethiopia 
170 

Tribuneshlp granted for life to 
Augustus, 242-43 

Tribute — 

Increase of, t6o and note, 163 ; 
amount paid by Gaul, 177-79; 
imposition of, by Augustus,* 
214 

Trieste, 42 

Triumvirate, the — 

Law passed to prolong the 
powers of the triumvirs^ 4 ; 
weakness of, 34-37 ; s])ccch 
of Octavianus to the people, 
39-40 ; discreilited, 64 ; end 
of, 70 

Troy, story of, 221-26 

Turia, eulogy of, 195 note 

Tnrnus, king of the Rutuli, 222, 
223 

Tyndaris, 15 and note, 16, 18, 20 
and note, 21 


Valbrius, M., consul 32 B.C., 79, 
89 

Varro, writings of, 59, 146 
Varus, P. Quintlllus, 174 

2(^9 

Feciifya/, tiie, 236 

Verclngetorix, memories of, in 
Gaul. 1 7 ^^-79 
Vesta, the fire of, 224 
Vestiil virgins, the, give up An 
tony’s will, 83 
Via Sacra, the, 164 
Vibo (liivona), 15 
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^The Georgies, 9, 10. 57, 60, 
120 • his idea of a national 
poeili. 138: the fourth Ec- 
, loaue, 146 ; composition of the 
^neid, 230 ; the fundamental 
fiiea of the poem. 221-26 ; the 
leading figure in the poem, 
224 : the lower world, 224-26 ; 
Horaceand Virgil compared ,226 


,291 

Vulcano, island of, 19 

Woman, the Roman, her position 
under Augustus, 195-^6 

Yemen, the expedition to, 213 and 
note, 226-27, 229, 231-32 

Zeugma, ii 
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